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I 


HE aim of the present paper is to indicate the schismatic state of 

economic theory and analysis with respect to the terms of trade. In 

a subsequent paper in this Review it is proposed to suggest, and 

briefly to illustrate, a set of converging approaches to the historical analysis 

of that variable which, if it would not fully unite the relevant branches of 

theory, would at least put them to work, side by side, to the benefit of the 
historian. 

There are some fairly persuasive reasons why this theme may be of 
interest to economic historians. 

In the first place, movements in the terms of trade have come, in recent 
years, to play an increased role in the exposition of modern economic 
history: as a shorthand index of certain complex forces operating on the 
balance of payments and real wages, as well as a way of isolating an 
important factor determining relative income changes as between one 
country (or sector) and the international (or national) economy. It is 
likely to be agreed, however, that movements in the terms of trade have 
not yet been satisfactorily fitted into the corpus of our knowledge of the 
past. 

In the second place, movements in the terms of trade hold a central 
position in the analysis of current international (and inter-sectoral) economic 
problems and in the formation of policy designed to solve them. The issues 
involved in the structural adjustment of world trade, which has been pro- 
ceeding over recent years, are not likely to be transitory in nature, although 
their form and impact on different portions of the world economy will 
certainly change. Whether the historian wishes it or not he is likely to find 
historical data adduced and historical argument advanced in the process 

1 This article is based on the first part of a paper read on 17 April 1950 before 
the annual conference of the Economic History Society. The second part will be 
included in an article to be published at a later date. 
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of policy formation.! Such considerations are, of course, not binding on the 
historian and his schedule of interests and priorities. But they may be 
judged relevant by some. 

In the third place, the terms of trade, as a concept, has its roots planted 
in two now largely separate bodies of economic thought: the short-run 
theory of international trade and the theory of economic development. 
It is to the bringing together of these lines of theory that economists are likely 
to devote increasing attention during the coming years.? An effort in this 
direction is essential for the development of a coherent dynamic economic 
theory. To the evolution of a dynamic theory (or, what it is more likely to 
prove to be, a systematic body of concepts and organized historical know- 
ledge focused directly on their interrelations) the historian has a special 
contribution to make. In the evolution of the short-run theory of income 
fluctuations, which has dominated the attention of economists over the 
past several decades, no equivalent contribution was required. Economists 
could draw heavily on contemporary observation, on economic experience 
acquired, as it were, within their own lifetime. Even there, however, the 
nineteenth-century chroniclers and analysts of the business cycle provided 
important vicarious experience; and at least three of the major theorists 
(Mitchell, Pigou, and Robertson) conducted substantial empirical studies 
on their own. But, even more, it is of the nature of the problems faced in 
dynamic theory—their complexity, the non-quantitative nature of some of 
the factors, and the long periods of time envisaged—that historical observa- 
tion must be invoked. A portion of the historian’s contribution in these 
newer regions might take the form of an analysis of how and why the terms 
of trade have moved as they have in the past. 

It is no part of the theme of these two papers that the terms of trade is 
a uniquely important analytic concept, around which modern economic 
history should be rewritten. On the contrary, the purpose here is, in part, 
to indicate that a satisfactory analysis of the terms of trade can proceed, 
essentially as a by-product, only from a knowledge of a wide range of forces 
determining the course of economic development of a nation in the context 
of the whole international trading area. These papers are an effort to con- 
tribute to that general and international form of historical analysis towards 
which, in its own right, a good deal of contemporary effort in economic 
history appears to tend. 

One of the fundamental reasons for the failure of the economic historian 
and the economist to find a wider area of common ground in recent years 
has been the former’s (perhaps unsystematic) concern with the full range 


1 Policies now advocated, and in some countries pursued, designed to stabilize 
relative farm incomes, are, for example, largely based on a reading of history, 
especially of the inter-war years; while, similarly, the character of the develop- 
ment plans and aspirations of many underdeveloped countries stem from an 
interpretation of their historical relations to the world economy. Historical 
argument has also been much invoked in policy discussions of the dollar gap of 
the countries of Western Europe. 

* See, especially, R. F. Harrod, Towards a Dynamic Economics (1948), and, in 
particular, Lecture Four, ‘The Foreign Balance’. 
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of factors determining economic development, especially long-period 
factors, at a time when the latter were mainly devoted to forms of analysis 
which excluded such factors or which took them as, somehow, given from 
outside his system of thought. The new directions of interest in theory may 
offer the historian and the economist a more promising basis for co-opera- 
tion. In the course of such co-operation the historian may wish to treat 
more analytically and to bring to bear on theoretical concepts some of his 
most familiar materials: e.g. the history of population growth and move- 
ments; of technology, raw material supply, entrepreneurship, and organiza- 
tion of major industries; the changing character of, and motives for, invest- 
ment; the changing regional pattern and constitution of foreign trade; 
changes in living standards and patterns of consumer expenditure; the 
motives, sequence, and results of the opening up of new areas; and so on. 
These two papers are to be regarded as an exploratory essay of this com- 
bined theoretical and historical character. 


II 


The concept of the terms of trade proceeds directly from the most funda- 
mental classical propositions in the theory of international trade. In the 
first instance the terms of trade derive from the relation between the quantity 
of factors of production required to produce a unit of the same commodities 
in different countries. Only two countries and two commodities were 
assumed to exist. From assumptions relating to relative productivity and, 
later, the relative productivity of the various factors of production, a range 
was established within which it would be of advantage for the two countries 
to trade with one another. The exact ‘terms of interchange’, within this 
productivity range, on which trade would take place was determined by the 
relative ‘strength of the demand’ of the two countries for the two com- 
modities in question. The possible outcomes were compared, in the funda- 
mental propositions of theory, by assuming constant returns to scale; that 
is, by rigorously excluding either short- or long-period changes in real costs. 

This assumption, along with the others within which classical trade 
doctrine was evolved,? permitted the transition from a fundamental pro- 
ductivity and real value consideration of international trade to a monetary 
analysis, which isolated the effects of demand shifts on international 


1 The theory of comparative advantage was, of course, first developed in 
terms of the labour theory of value. Despite its asymmetry with the general 
theory of value (see, for example, E. S. Mason, ‘The Doctrine of Comparative 
Cost’, Quarterly Fournal of Economics (November 1926), pp. 63-93), the labour 
theory concepts proved remarkably durable as a mode of exposition. See, for 
example, G. Haberler, The Theory of International Trade (1936), pp. 125 ff. The 
fundamental propositions are now conventionally presented, at least alternatively, 
in terms of substitution or production-possibility curves, as in the general theory 
of production; e.g. Haberler, op. cit. pp. 175 ff. and P. Samuelson, Economics 
(New York, 1948), pp. 538 ff. 

2 For a recent discussion of these limiting assumptions see Joan Robinson, 
‘The Pure Theory of International Trade’ Review of Economic Studies (1946-7), 
XIV, 98-177. 
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economic relations. Short-period cost changes were introduced into the 
structure of classical analysis, but long-period changes were mainly ruled 
out.) As Haberler wrote: ‘A reduction of costs of this dynamic and 
“historical” nature has no place in our analysis, since it represents a change 
of data not to be explained by economic theory.’? 

From an early stage—from the Bullion Report of 1810, if not earlier— 
what one might call the active portion of the theory of international trade 
was concerned with the monetary theory of international prices and their 
financial mechanisms: the relation between trade balances, specie move- 
ments, domestic credit policies, and the relative price levels (wage levels, 
or exchange rates) of different countries. The propositions here were, 
essentially, an international extension of the quantity theory of money, 
with special emphasis on the means and institutions by which monetary 
impulses were transmitted from one country to another. 

These two elements in the theory of international trade—the real cost 
propositions and the theory of monetary (i.e. demand) equilibrium—lke 
the theories of value and money of which they are a part, exhibited 
a powerful tendency to remain discreet in the teaching of economics and 
perhaps even in the minds of economists. One of the most modern of 
elementary text-books presents the real and monetary propositions of inter- 
national trade at a distance of some 150 pages and seven chapters, although 
they are to be found in orderly sequence in Book mt of Mill’s Principles. 

This schism in economic thought is reflected in different approaches to 
the analysis of changes in the terms of trade. This distinction relates to, but 
is apart from, the variety of definitions and statistical formulations of the 
concept.? It separates, rather, those analyses which have looked to changing 


1 The treatment of the short-period elasticity of supply is a normal aspect of 
the exposition of the theory of international trade. See, for example, J. W. 
Angell, The Theory of International Prices (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), pp. 451-74; 
F. Taussig, International Trade (New York, 1927), pp. 76-87; C. Iversen, Inter- 
national Capital Movements (1935), pp- 489-510; Haberler, op. cit. pp. 142-4 and 
198-208; J. Viner, Studies in the Theory of International Trade (1937), pp. 47-82. 
A considerable literature developed on the realism of assuming a condition of 
increasing returns, and especially on the problem of disentangling increasing 
returns from historical, long-period movements in costs. The analyses of Bertil 
Ohlin (Inter-regional and International Trade, Cambridge, Mass., 1933) and Iversen 
leave scope for such historical changes, although they are not brought within 
a strict formal analysis. All writers were, of course, aware of their importance; 
but the structure of classical trade theory caused them to be ignored, discussed 
apart, or taken as given. 

2 Op. cit. p. 202. 

° Viner, op. cit. pp. 558 ff, distinguishes the following: 

Commodity terms of trade. Relation between changes in export and import prices. 

Single factoral terms of trade. Commodity terms of trade multiplied by reciprocal of 
export commodity technical coefficients index; that is, commodity terms of 
trade corrected for changes in productivity in producing exports. 

Double factoral terms of trade. Commodity terms of trade multiplied by reciprocal of 
changes in technical coefficients for imports and exports; that is, commodity 


terms of trade corrected for changes in productivity in producing imports as 
well as exports. 
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demand relations between national economies, within a fixed short-period 
supply structure, from those which have focused primarily on long-period 
cost and supply changes, in explaining actual movements in relative prices. 


Real cost terms of trade. Single factoral terms of trade multiplied by the reciprocal of 
an index of the ‘disutility coefficients’ of the technical coefficients for 
export commodities; that is, s¢ngle factoral terms of trade corrected for the 
utility consequences of changing the methods of production and the pro- 
portion of resources used. 

Utility terms of trade. Real cost terms of trade multiplied by an index of the relative 
average utility per unit of imported commodities and of native commodities 
whose internal consumption is precluded by allocation of resources to pro- 
duction for export; that is, real cost terms of trade corrected, for example, for 
the displacement of domestic production by concentration on exports and 
increased reliance on even cheaper imports. 

Index of total gain from trade. Commodity terms of trade multiplied by volume of trade, 
a concept designed to cover the possibility, for example, that the gain from 
trade may increase, despite an ‘unfavourable’ movement of relative prices. 

The double factoral terms of trade may be regarded as the fundamental classical 
concept. The assumption of constant returns to scale, however, permitted the 
double factoral terms of trade to be equated with the commodity terms of trade. The main 
applications of the terms of trade concept having been made within the frame- 
work of a short-period analysis, there has been relatively little attention given to 
systematic measurement and analysis of movements in the single factoral or double 
JSactoral terms of trade. This has been accentuated, of course, by the greater relative 
difficulty of establishing empirically movements in productivity than in market 
prices. It is doubtful, as Viner himself was aware, if the real cost terms of trade and 
the utility terms of trade could be translated into satisfactory quantitative form, 
although the utility factors they include were, at least once, invoked in the analysis 
of an important practical issue, namely, D. H. Robertson’s consideration of the 
German Reparations question (‘The Transfer Problem’, reprinted in Essays in 
Monetary Theory (1940), pp. 197-208). 

In addition, Taussig (op. cit. pp. 113-14 and 248-51), whose net barter terms of 
trade is equivalent to Viner’s commodity terms of trade, distinguishes the gross barter 
terms of trade. This latter concept exhibits the relation between changes in the 
volume of exports and the volume of imports, and is designed to eliminate the 
effects of unilateral transactions such as tributes, immigrant remittances, etc. 

Finally, G. S. Dorrance (‘The Income Terms of Trade’, Review of Economic 
Studies (1948-9), xvt, 50-6) has defined the income terms of trade as an index of the 
value of exports divided by the price index for imports. This concept is designed 
to show the volume of imports obtainable for the actual value of exports and, in 
effect, to correct shifts in the commodity terms of trade for changes in the volume of 
trade. It would, for example, temper hasty conclusions that might be drawn 
from the ‘deterioration’ of the British commodity terms of trade early in the nine- 
teenth century or from their ‘improvement’ in the years after the First World 
War, as compared with the pre-1914 position. It was some such concept that 
Keynes appeared to suggest in his ‘Reply to Sir William Beveridge’, Economic 
Journal (1923), pp. 481-2. T. S. Ashton has applied Dorrance’s concept to the 
period 1798-1836 for Great Britain (‘The Standard of Life of Workers in England, 
1780-1830’ to be published in a forthcoming volume of Tasks of Economic History). 

It seems doubtful, given the complexity of the forces operating on the prices 
of imports and exports and on the volume of foreign trade, that any single measure 
of the terms of trade will isolate all the relevant forces at work or solve, in itself, 
the classical problem of measuring ‘the gain from trade’. 

For discussion of alternative concepts see Haberler, op. cit. pp. 159-66 and 
Iversen, op. cit. pp. 337-42, as well as Viner. 
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Both approaches arise from the basic classic propositions. The short- 
period approach, however, moves over from a world of two countries and 
two commodities to a direct consideration of the ratio of export to import 
prices, in general, for a given country. And it interprets changes in the ratio 
mainly in terms of the changing monetary and demand position in the two 
regions. The long-period approach to the terms of trade remains closer to 
the real cost propositions of classical trade theory. It takes its shape, in part, 
from further propositions about the relative long-period course of pro- 
ductivity in different sectors of the world economy, a matter which much 
engaged the economists of the nineteenth century, but which has received 
only intermittent attention since.! It is concerned with changes in relative 
prices of commodity groups on an international or inter-regional basis; 
with the changing internal structure of economies; and it involves directly 
changes in relative productivity as well as in the structure of demand. 

The two approaches are not, of course, incompatible, although they 
reflect lines of theoretical analysis which are inadequately linked. Econo- 
mists have been aware of both types of forces playing on the world economy 
at any particular period of time. Nevertheless there is a distinction between 
the forces and problems of which economists are aware and those to which 
they address their energy and technical apparatus. When Taussig entered 
the Keynes-Beveridge-Robertson debate on the pre-1914 course of the 
terms of trade for Great Britain he ignored the concepts in which it was 
then being considered by the other participants.2, And in an area of 
economic thought much given to exhaustive bibliographies it is almost 
impossible to find a reference to this lively debate as part of the legitimate 
literature on international trade. 

Thus, despite a common heritage of doctrine, theories of the terms of 
trade can be distinguished in their techniques of analysis, in the questions 
for which answer is sought, in the data regarded as relevant, and in the 
conclusions reached. The purpose of this paper is to characterize, in no 
sense fully to review, the literature from this limited perspective, separating 


1 An early discussion of the possible implications for the course and pattern of 
foreign trade of diminishing returns in the production of raw produce set against 
increasing returns in industry is R. Torrens, An Essay on the Production of Wealth 
(1821), especially pp. 93-8, 115-16, and 288-9. The similarity of Torrens’ 
analysis to some more recent gloomy views of the prospects for industrialized 
countries was pointed out by Viner in an address before the Manchester Statistical 
Society, printed in Manchester School (1947), ‘The Prospects for Foreign Trade 
in the Post-War World’, and reprinted in Readings in the Theory of International 
Trade (Philadelphia, 1949), pp. 514-29. The theme appears in Book rv of Mill’s 
Principles, and is subtly considered in Marshall’s ‘Memorandum on Fiscal Policy 
of International Trade’ (1903), Official Papers (1926), pp. 367 ff. An extremely 
interesting but little consulted estimator and analyst of relative price movements 
was Michael G. Mulhall, whose History of Prices since the Year 1850 (1885) contains 
estimates and discussion of the relative movement of national price levels and of 
agricultural as opposed to industrial prices in the nineteenth century. Some more 
recent discussions are referred to below. 

* “The Change in Great Britain’s Foreign Trade Terms after 1900’, Econ 
Journ. (1925), pp. I-10. 4 ; 
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the analyses primarily concerned with the consequences for the terms of 
trade of shifts in demand, as between countries (and the shape of short- 
period supply curves), from those taking account primarily of long-period 
factors, of both supply and demand. 


Ill 


The modern analysis of the terms of trade may be regarded, arbitrarily, as 
beginning on the one hand with the work of Taussig, including the extra- 
ordinary group of pupils he inspired, and, on the other, with the Keynes- 
Beveridge-Robertson controversy of the early 1920’s, on the terms of trade 
and over-population in Western Europe. Both lines of thought evidently 
owe a good deal to Marshall’s formulation of classical trade theory as well 
as to his speculations on the results, for international trade, of the long- 
period pattern of economic development. 

It is important to note the question to which Taussig originally addressed 
himself. ‘That question was not: Why have the terms of trade for particular 
countries moved as they have in the past? It was, rather: What was the 
mechanism of international adjustment to an increase or decrease in capital 
exports, and what part in that mechanism has been played by changes in 
the terms of trade? This latter question was a relevant variant of the classic 
exercise of accounting for the adjustments between two countries consequent 
upon the introduction of a ‘disturbing’ factor, such as a bad harvest or 
a tribute. The primary interest was the mechanism of adjustment; and the 
interest in the terms of trade was mainly in the extent to which their move- 
ment conformed to that assumed in classical theory. 

The series of empirical studies which derived from this question, including 
two analyses under the special case of an inconvertible standard in the 
capital-importing country, yielded varying results :+ 


1 The studies of the transfer process, apart from Taussig’s own work, include: 
John H. Williams, Argentine International Trade under Inconvertible Paper Money 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1920); Frank D. Graham, ‘International Trade under 
Depreciated Paper. The United States, 1862-79’, Q.7.E. (1922); Jacob Viner, 
Canada’s Balance of International Indebtedness, 1900-1913 (Cambridge, Mass., 1924) ; 
Gordon Wood, Borrowing and Business in Australia (Oxford, 1930); Roland Wilson, 
Capital Imports and the Terms of Trade (Melbourne, 1931); Harry D. White, The 
French International Accounts, 1880-1913 (Cambridge, Mass., 1933); C. Bresciani- 
Turroni, Inductive Verification of the Theory of International Payments (Egyptian 
University Publications of the Faculty of Law, No. 1, Cairo, n.d. (about 1933)). 
The work of A. G. Silverman, as reflected in two articles in The Renew of 
Economic Statistics (‘Monthly Index Numbers of British Export and Import 
Prices, 1880-1913’ (1930), pp. 139-48; and ‘Some International Trade Factors 
for Great Britain, 1880-1913’ (1931), pp. 114-24) is to be distinguished by the 
eclectic character of his approach to the terms of trade. Silverman is less con- 
cerned with the verification of classical hypotheses than with a direct accounting 
for changes in the terms of trade. In this sense his approach is similar to that 
used in the recent study of K. Martin and F. G. Thackeray, ‘The Terms of 
Trade of Selected Countries’, Bulletin of the Oxford University Institute of Statistics, 
vol. x, November 1948, as well as that employed in the subsequent of these two 


papers. 
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1. It was established that the export of capital was, in general, accom- 
panied sensitively by a relative increase of commodity imports into the 
borrowing country, a relative over-all increase of commodity exports from 
the lending country; and that these changes need not be bilateral, as 
between borrower and lender. 

2. It was established that the commodity (or net barter) terms of trade 
of the borrowing and lending countries did not, in all cases, move against 
the lending and for the borrowing country; and that, therefore, they did 
not necessarily operate in such a way as to ease the transfer problem.* 

3. It was established with reasonable firmness in the Canadian case, 
more tentatively in the Australian case, that domestic prices, during a period 
of capital imports, rose relatively to import prices and to export prices.” 

4. It was established that the process of transfer and the pattern of price 
movements were not controlled primarily by movements of specie leading 
to central bank interest rate policies which would move prices in the lending 
and the borrowing countries in opposite directions, by means of appropriate 
doses of deflation and inflation, respectively. 


From the special perspective of this analysis the interest of these studies 
is primarily their demonstration that international capital movements were 
not accompanied systematically by a consistent pattern of movement in the 
terms of trade, and that other factors and a wider frame of reference must 
be invoked to explain their course.* Positively, these studies uncovered 
facts and relationships which must be included in any satisfactory analysis 
of movements in the terms of trade, including, especially, the relative move- 
ments of domestic, import, and export prices in a capital-importing area, 
under conditions of rapid general development. 

The literature on this problem includes the work of Ohlin and Iversen. 
Ohlin’s approach relaxed many of the assumptions which had made possible 
the building of a neat and compact theory of international trade. It per- 
mitted, inter alia, an explicit consideration of long-period factors and had 
implications wider than those under examination here. His emphasis on 
the direct transfer of purchasing power, as opposed to the specie-flow 
hypothesis, helped to explain the evident promptness of the response of 
commodity trade to capital movements; and it was mainly in the light of 


1 The consideration of the transfer of German reparations lead to elaborate 
refinement of the analysis on this point. The accepted conclusion was that, while, 
even in terms of the classical frame of analysis, there was no necessity for the 
terms of trade to turn against Germany, there was a presumption that this would 
happen. See especially D. H. Robertson, op. cit.; Viner, Studies, PP. 357 ff. and 
Iversen, op. cit. pp. 278 ff. 

? Viner, Canada’s Balance, pp. 229 ff. and Wilson, op. cit. pp. 82 ff. The 
American case of capital imports, under a paper standard and chronic general 
price deflation also appears to conform roughly to this relative pattern of price 
movements. See Graham, op. cit.; and Iversen, op. cit. pp. 438 ff. 

* 'Taussig was extremely sensitive to the complexity of the empirical setting 
from which he and his students were seeking to establish a verification for a 
narrow aspect of theory, and never tired of urging caution. See, for example 
International Trade, pp. 239-44. ; 
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this conception of the international mechanism, rather than of more 
fundamental aspects of Ohlin’s theory, that Iversen reinterpreted the 
empirical evidence on capital movements and their consequences. The full 
range of the loose structure of Ohlin’s concepts was not applied systemati- 
cally. And the purchasing power hypothesis, outside the context of a general 
income theory, either contained a variant of the assumption of full employ- 
ment and constant total incomes between borrower and lender, or it 
yielded indeterminate results. 

Thus, even including the less orthodox Scandinavians, the approach to 
the terms of trade, starting from the concepts of international trade theory, 
from the end of the First World War down to the publication of Keynes’ 
General Theory, is probably best regarded as an aspect of the short-period 
monetary theory of prices. This does not mean that the economists con- 
cerned with this type of analysis were unaware of long-period factors, of 
both supply and demand, which might tend to alter the relative prices of 
commodities on an international basis and thus affect the terms of trade. 
Nor did they lack tools capable of dealing with long-period factors. They 
were, simply, not interested in them in any primary way.! 

The intrusion of long-period facts on short-period analysis emerges in 
uneasy asides which can be traced through the literature. In formulating 
his position on the Canadian case, for example, Viner was confronted with 
the hypothesis of R. H. Coats, the Dominion statistician.2 Coats argued 
that the relative rise of Canadian prices, in relation to world prices, was 
part of a world-wide process of development, from 1900 to 1913. The 
process involved, in Canada and other rapidly developing areas, the 
opening up of new territories, the laying of railway lines, the building of 
towns, and other acts of investment with a long period of gestation. In the 
developing areas the supply of commodities did not increase as rapidly as 
the demand, and prices rose disproportionately. Viner replied, first, that 
only the existence of capital imports permitted a general price rise to take 
place; and that, otherwise, a relative increase in investment would have 
resulted in a rise in the prices of producers’ goods and a fall in consumers’ 
goods.® Then, accepting the importance for the period of rapid expansion 
in new countries, Viner notes that this development was ‘not unconnected’ 

1 Ohlin, for example (op. cit. Appendix um, p. 563), states that his treatise 
resulted from an effort to explain the forces governing variations in the foreign 
exchanges after the First World War. It is evident that the urgent problems of 
reparations, war debts, and American capital movements also helped to foster 
a concentration of interest on short-period problems. It is another matter whether 
short-period concepts were wholly appropriate to those problems. 

2 Viner, Canada’s Balance, pp. 248-53. 

8 R. M. Carr, Quart. Journ. Econ. (1931), in a ‘Note on the Role of Price in the 
International Trade Mechanism’ criticizes Viner’s static conception of the credit 
mechanism and notes that the rise in Canadian domestic prices, relative to import 
and export prices, preceded the period of borrowing, in the years 1900-4. He 
concluded, in much the same vein as Coats: ‘Instead of finding that con- 
tinuous heavy borrowing was the dominating factor in this period of Canadian 
history, one finds that change and industrial growth were the outstanding 
features.’ 
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with capital imports; and, in passing, he refers to the possibility of “some 
factor not directly connected with capital borrowings. ..operating In any 
case to make the prices of foods rise throughout the world relatively to 
materials...’. But the classical theory of international trade was an in- 
appropriate basis from which to analyse a process of economic development. 
Viner was not concerned with the economic forces which led to a flow of 
capital to Canada; nor, primarily, with the underlying economic events 
within Canada which yielded differential price movements. His aim was 
to verify a hypothesis which would link capital movements with relative 
price changes. That link having been, on the whole, verified in the Canadian 
case, he could set aside other factors, or even alternative possible explana- 
tions of the conformity. 

Similarly, Ohlin, in seeking to refute Taussig’s thesis on the relation 
between capital movements and the British terms of trade after 1880, refers 
briefly to the long-period effect on Britain of overseas agricultural expansion, 
partly induced by previous export of British capital; and, on the Canadian 
case, he accepts some of the considerations introduced by Coats, and 
speculates on other long-period factors which might have affected relative 
price movements, apart from capital imports.” Iversen’s alternative ex- 
planations of the empirical data abound in references to population move- 
ments and long-period cost and supply changes; but essentially, he was 
debating the purchasing power versus the specie-flow transfer theory, and 
did not pursue or seek to measure their consequences. Williams, like Wilson, 
working on a case where the data were unsatisfactory and the conformity 
to classical theory somewhat tenuous, concluded his study with a statement 
of the wide range of factors operating on the Argentine economy and its 
foreign balance, and refused to grant the gold premium a unique causal 
position.’ 

In the end, two of Taussig’s pupils turned dissident: John Williams and 
Frank Graham. Williams concluded: ‘The classical theory assumes as 
fixed, for purposes of reasoning, the very things which, in my view, should 
be the chief objects of study if what we wish to know is the effects and causes 
of international trade, so broadly regarded that nothing of importance in 
the facts shall fail to find its place in the analysis.’* He then pointed to the 
role in international trade of the development, mobility, and transport of 
productive factors, all normally excluded from the short-period, or, in 
Williams’ own vocabulary, ‘cross-section’ analysis of foreign trade. 

Graham’s attack on classical theory was, of course, more detailed and 


* Viner’s analysis of the commodity composition of Canada’s exports, designed 
to establish the manner in which capital imports permitted a relative restriction 
of exports over the period of development, includes, however, some extremely 
interesting material on the pattern of resources development in Canada, and on 
the relative increase of productivity in various industries. Pp. 256 ff. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 465-72. 

° Op. cit. pp. 234-5. See also Wilson’s flatly negative results on the correlation 
between capital imports and the Australian terms of trade, op cit. pp. 101-3. 

* “The Theory of International Trade Reconsidered’, Econ. Journ. (1929), 
Pp. 195-209. 
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represented a general offensive on a wide front. He protested that, for 
a century, the theory of international trade had ‘done nothing but tread 
the same old Mill’; and that the exclusion of changing cost and supply 
considerations had led to ‘fallacious doctrines’.? But, aside from their 
initial empirical investigations, neither Williams nor Graham addressed 
themselves systematically to the analysis of historic movements in the terms 
of trade, the latter holding, in fact, ‘that the concept of the “‘ terms of trade”’ 
between one and any other single country are irrelevant to almost any con- 
ceivable purpose and are probably not susceptible to any form of measure- 
ment. ..’.? Actual movements in the terms of trade, Graham held, were so 
deeply connected with changes in cost and in the composition of imports 
and exports, that a contemplation of relative prices for imports and ex- 
ports as a whole, over periods of time, could reveal nothing that was 
useful. 

The set of concepts developed in and from and alongside Keynes’ 
General Theory has led to a reformulation of the general propositions of the 
theory of international trade;* and it has given vitality to the analysis of 
short-period demand and supply situations, in relation to fluctuating world 
and national income.® Since the General Theory, along with the whole body 
of modern doctrine concerned with income fluctuation, is essentially a form 
of short-period analysis, these new expositions and extensions may properly 


1 In particular, see The Theory of International Values (Princeton, 1948); and 
Graham’s earlier essays, ‘The Theory of International Values Re-examined’, 
Quart. Fourn. Econ. (1923), pp. 54-86; and ‘The Theory of International Values’, 
Quart. Journ. Econ. (1932), pp. 581-616. 

2 Theory of International Values, pp. 5 and 6. 

3 Ibid. pp. 284-5. For an analysis of the possible consequences for the terms 
of trade of different types of capital exports, developed out of Graham’s emphasis 
on long-period cost effects, see C. R. Whittlesey, ‘Foreign Investment and the 
Terms of Trade’, Quart. Journ. Econ. (1932), pp. 444-64. 

4 See, especially, Joan Robinson, op. cit.; and ‘The Foreign Exchanges’, from 
Essays in the Theory of Employment (Oxford, 1947). Also, J. Knapp, ‘The Theory 
of International Capital Movements and Its Verification’, Review of Economic 
Studies (1942-3), X, 115 ff. For a simplified reflection of the manner in which 
the short-period theory of international trade has been subsumed in general 
income analysis, see National and International Measures for Full Employment (Lake 
Success, New York, 1949 (United Nations)), paras. 52-66. 

5 In this field a lively area of theoretical and empirical investigation has 
developed, essentially from the elimination of the assumption of full employment 
from the theory of international trade. A few examples are: R. Hinshaw, 
‘American Prosperity and the British Balance of Payments Problem’, Review of 
Economic Statistics (1945), XXvu; and, with L. A. Metzler, ‘World Prosperity and 
the British Balance of Payments’, ibid. ; T.-C. Chang, ‘International Comparison 
of Demand for Imports’, Review of Economic Studies (1945-6), xu; ‘The British 
Demand for Imports in the Interwar Period’, Econ. Journ. (1946) ; ‘The British 
Balance of Payments, 1924-1938’, Econ. Journ. (1947); F. V. Meyer and W. A. 
Lewis, ‘Effects of an Overseas Slump on the British Economy’, Manchester School 
(1949). Although usually applied under short-period assumptions, this type of 
analysis is, conceptually, capable of application when long-period changes are 
assumed; see, for example, Colin Clark’s attempt in ‘The Value of the Pound’, 
Econ. Journ. (June 1949). 
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be considered here as an elaboration of the lines of thought that stretch 
from the classics through Marshall, Taussig, Viner, Haberler, and the 
others. 

Mrs Robinson, in her restatement of the classical theory of international 
trade, accepts, in the first instance, and even underlines, the limiting assump- 
tions, including the assumption of full employment. Setting aside the 
question of the banking mechanics of adjustment, she envisages that 
equilibrium is maintained by movements of relative wage (or exchange) 
rates induced either by an inflationary excess of exports or a deflationary 
excess of imports. She demonstrates how, under the given classical assump- 
tions, any deviation from the equilibrium position (say, an excess of exports) 
would result in a rise of wages and prices from their barely stable full 
employment level, which would eliminate the export surplus. The opera- 
tion of such short-period movements in the terms of trade are then examined 
for various supply and demand elasticity situations. 

The maintenance of equilibrium is demonstrated as hingeing on the 
sensitive adjustment of wage rates to net productivity. And, introducing 
briefly this long-period factor, Mrs Robinson states: ‘Since technical 
progress and capital accumulation proceed very unevenly over the world, 
while the response of wage rates to increased employment is very sluggish, 
the tendency to establish the equilibrium wage rates never works fast 
enough to catch up with changing circumstances.’ 

This conception of a world trade equilibrium is enunciated in general 
terms and applied, schematically, to a case in capital exports. The case is 
presented on the assumption that the rate of interest always finds the level 
at which world investment absorbs the rate of savings, corresponding to 
full employment for the world as a whole. New investment takes place 
where profit prospects are highest, say, in Canada. Ifthe rate of investment, 
including capital imports, is greater than the rate of saving corresponding 
to full employment, the level of money wages (or exchange rate) for Canada 
must alter relatively to the rest of the world so as to cause a surplus of 
imports equal to the difference between the rate of investment taking place 
and the Canadian domestic rate of savings. In the capital-exporting country, 
say England, where investment at home is less than the rate of savings 
corresponding to full employment, the level of money wages must be such 
as to cause a surplus of exports equal to the difference, if the assumptions 
are to be fulfilled. 

This approach to the movement of capital and its consequences, in terms 
of a world income analysis, is suggestive. It avoids the ad hoc character of the 
treatment of capital movements and demand shifts, as a form of un- 
motivated ‘disturbance’; and it relates capital movements and the transfer 
problem to the income level and structure in both borrowing and lending 
countries, which Ohlin and Iversen failed to do. 

Mrs Robinson emphasizes that any such formulation depends upon the 
assumption of full employment; upon the sensitive adjustment of wage (or 
exchange) rates to changes in relative productivity; upon perfect internal 
mobility of factors of production; and upon the existence of perfect com- 
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petition. Although the aim of Mrs Robinson is, in large part, to indicate 
the unreality of the analysis, the exposition itself is, as it is described, a 
restatement of the short-period classical case. 

It is unlikely that historians will be able to measure the exact degree and 
consequences, in any given situation, of deviations from these assumptions; 
and thus to apply fully this re-formulated classic case. It may, nevertheless, 
prove helpful, especially when supplemented by the tools of analysis and 
measurement recently developed to show the impact of income changes on 
economies with different short-period supply and demand elasticities. A 
great deal of modern economic history occurred within the frame of a world- 
wide business cycle, which was, almost certainly, the most important short- 
period deviation from the classical or neo-classical formulations of the 
theory of foreign trade. And a rough evaluation of the differing impact of 
the business cycle on the terms of trade of particular economies, at different 
phases of their development, may not be outside the scope of the data and 
tools of analysis available to the historian. 


IV 


We turn now to a literature on the terms of trade conceived in a quite 
different vocabulary and addressed to a different set of questions. It flowed, 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, from a gathering awareness of, 
and technical ability to measure, the impact of price as opposed to volume 
changes on the British trade balance, to which, among others, Mulhall, 
Sauerbeck, the Economist, and the statisticians of the Board of Trade con- 
tributed. As a prelude to the Keynes-Beveridge-Robertson controversy one 
can begin, quite arbitrarily, with some calculations on Britain’s import and 
export prices presented by Dr Bowley in the Economic Journal for 1897.1 
Bowley was concerned with the technical problem of constructing meaningful 
index numbers for import and export prices over the period 1881-95. He 
notes that the movement of the import index is dominated by the prices of 
wheat, sugar, cotton, and wool; and that the export index is dominated by 
movements in the prices of iron, steel, and cotton manufactures. He con- 
cludes: ‘It will be noticed that exports have fallen very generally at a slower 
rate than imports, a fact of the greatest importance which, however, it 
would be dangerous to try to interpret here.’ In 1903, in the midst of Joseph 
Chamberlain’s campaign for tariff reform, Bowley contributed two further 
notes on the subject: one designed to bring a touch of scientific discipline into 
the profligate use of statistics during the campaign; the other a comparative 
measure of the British and German terms of trade over the period 1881— 
1900. Bowley offered no general theoretical framework for his analysis, but 
‘simply compared the trade of the two countries by commodity groups and 
implied that the similar movement of the two import indexes was due to the 
similar constitution of imports; and that a substantial part of the divergence 
in export price indexes was due to Germany’s role as a sugar exporter and 


1 A note on ‘Import and Export Index-Numbers’, pp. 274-8. 
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Britain’s as a coal exporter, the world price of sugar having fallen over the 
period, coal having risen substantially." 

In 1912, in a comment on the Board of Trade returns for 1911, Keynes 
noted that Britain was £37 million a year worse off than it would have been 
if all prices had moved equally between 1900 and 1911. He concluded: 
‘The deterioration—from the point of view of this country—shown above 
is due, of course, to the operation of the law of diminishing returns for raw 
products which, after a temporary lull, has been setting in sharply in quite 
recent years. There is now again a steady tendency for a given unit of 
manufactured product to purchase year by year a diminishing quantity of 
raw product. The comparative advantage in trade is moving sharply 
against industrial countries.’? 

Here, cryptically stated, is an analytic framework, albeit incomplete, for 
the long-period treatment of the terms of trade. The doctrine had classic 
roots in the conception of the differing prospects for productivity in agricul- 
ture and the extractive industries, as opposed to manufacture; and it was 
fully enunciated by Torrens.* Keynes was to apply it, of course, as a basis 


1 Econ. Journ. (1903), ‘Statistical Methods and the Fiscal Controversy’, 
pp. 303-12; and ‘The Prices of Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom 
and Germany’, pp. 628-32. 

2 Econ. Journ. (1912), Official Papers, ‘Return of Estimated Value of Foreign 
Trade of United Kingdom at Prices of 1900’, pp. 630-1. This view was also 
strongly expressed by Robertson in Industrial Fluctuations (1915; reprinted 1948), 
p. 169 n. ‘The general conclusion to which these figures, taken as a whole, lead 
(i.e. Dr Bowley’s terms of trade calculations, down to 1911) is that the normal 
tendency for the ratio of exchange to alter against the manufacturing and in 
favour of the agricultural communities was in force in the seventies, was sus- 
pended in the eighties and the nineties, and is now once more on the whole 
triumphing. This is perhaps the most significant economic fact in the world 
today....’ Robertson also examines (pp. 167—70) the pre-1914 cyclical behaviour 
of the terms of trade for Britain. It is likely that both Keynes and Robertson 
were influenced, in their analysis, by the views of Marshall, as incorporated in 
his 1903 Memorandum on Fiscal Policy, as well as by a contemplation of Bowley’s 
terms of trade series. 

8 The bases and character of Torrens’ view are indicated in the following 
quotations: *...even if the effective powers of appropriative and agricultural 
industry were to sustain no diminution, still, in the progress of wealth and 
population, the exchangeable value of wrought goods, as compared with raw 
produce, would gradually fall. As capital accumulates, and as labourers multiply, 
improvements take place in the application of machinery, and in the divisions of 
employment, and enable a smaller number of hands to work up the same quan- 
tity of material. . .every improvement in manufacturing industry, which enables 
material to be wrought up with the expenditure of a less quantity of subsistence, 
must, in this manner, reduce the exchangeable value of manufactured goods, as 
compared with fruits of the soil... . As the several nations of the world advance in 
wealth and population, the commercial intercourse between them must gradually 
become less important and beneficial. . .the species of foreign trade which has the 
most powerful influence in raising profits and increasing wealth, is that which is 
carried on between an old country in which raw produce bears a high value in 
relation to wrought goods, and a new country where wrought goods possess a 
high exchangeable power with respect to raw produce. Now, as new countries 
advance in population, the cultivation of inferior soils must increase the cost of 
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for Chapter um of the Economic Consequences of the Peace, where, thinking again 
of the pre-war movement of the terms of trade, he wrote: ‘...taking the 
world as a whole, there was no deficiency of wheat, but in order to call forth 
an adequate supply it was necessary to offer a higher real price’; and, later, 
in summing up, he referred to ‘the increase in the real cost of food and, the 
diminishing response of Nature to any further increase in the population of 
the world’ as one of two fundamental problems of post-1919 Europe. It 
was in large part on these analytic foundations that Keynes contrasted the 
precariousness of Western Europe’s position in the world with the cavalier 
surgery of the statesmen of 1919. 

Riding into battle Beveridge, in his Presidential Address before the 
British Association in 1923, loosed at Keynes a massive barrage of statistics 
designed to show that the rise in acreage and the yield in agriculture were 
keeping pace with the growth in population and the increase in industrial 
productivity.? It was only in his later article, in Economica, that Beveridge 
directly confronted the terms of trade figures;? but at this stage of the 
argument he adduced relative British prices to show that the price of grain 
had fallen steadily, relative to prices as a whole, down to 1914. Beveridge 
was alittle uneasy about the apparent stagnation of real wages between 1900 
and 1914. But he ascribed it to the minor wars of the first decade of the 
century; to a redistribution of income in favour of property; and especially 
to a fairly sudden bulge in the labour supply, due to the age structure of the 
British population. From the present limited perspective, however, what 
is most significant is Beveridge’s discussion, impressionistic as it essentially 
is, of the relative long-period movements of productivity and demand in 
the various sectors of the world economy. Discussing the course of the 
terms of trade index he concluded: ‘The course of such an index is the 


raising raw produce, and the division of labour reduce the expense of working it 
up. Hence, in all new settlements, the increasing value of raw produce must 
gradually check its exportation, and the falling value of wrought goods pro- 
gressively prevent their importation; until at length the commercial intercourse 
‘between nations shall be confined to those peculiar articles, in the production of 
which the immutable circumstances of soil and climate give one country a per- 
manent advantage over another.... [But, Torrens added] centuries must roll 
away before the full peopling of the world interposes difficulties in the way of 
England’s exchanging her cheap manufactured goods for the cheap agricultural 
produce of less advanced countries.’ Op. cit. pp. 96, 98, 288-9. 

1 (1919), pp. 22 and 238. 

2 ‘Population and Unemployment’, Econ. Journ. (1923), pp. 447-75. 

8 ‘Mr Keynes’ Evidence on Over-population’, Economica (1924), pp. 1-10. 
With only indifferent success Beveridge sought to demonstrate that there had 
been no significant change in the movement of Britain’s terms of trade from the 
turn of the century. In fact the rise of imported raw material prices, notably 
raw cotton, was a more powerful agent in shifting the British terms of trade 
unfavourably in the pre-1914 years than the lesser rise in foodstuff prices. 
Silverman, in the second of his two articles (Review of Economic Statistics (1931), 
pp. 117-18), points out that the indexes used by Keynes and Beveridge more 
nearly showed the differential rise in industrial raw material import prices, in 
relation to food imports, than they did the volume of manufactures exchanged for 
a given volume of imports. 
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resultant of several independent forces, namely, efficiency of production in 
industry or in agriculture and demand for industrial or agricultural pro- 
ducts. Here are four variables at least.’ 

Strangely enough, it was Keynes rather than Beveridge who first pointed 
out the dramatic reversal of the British terms of trade position in the post- 
war years; for it might have made a most satisfying debating point for 
Beveridge. Keynes notes that the volume of manufactured exports given 
for a uniform quantity of food imports had fallen from 97 in 1913 to 77 in 
1922, reflecting a ‘vast improvement’ in the terms of trade position, thus 
defined. This change, however, was accompanied by a ‘disastrous’ falling 
off in the volume of British exports. Keynes then bridged the diverse move- 
ments of the terms of trade, pre- and post-war, with a concept that would 
define Britain’s difficulties in both cases: ‘We are no longer able to sell 
a growing volume of manufactured goods (or a volume increasing in pro- 
portion to population) at a better real price in terms of food.’? 

With a general recognition of what had happened to the post-war terms 
of trade, interest among economists tended to concentrate on how the 
British economy should react to its sudden, and rather embarrassing, 
increase in real wealth. In his ‘Reply’ Keynes discussed the probable 
elasticity of demand for British exports, concluding that an attempt to 
restore their volume, and thus to eliminate unemployment in the export 
industries, might involve a sufficiently serious deterioration in the terms of 
trade to cause a fall in real wages, a view symmetrical with his conclusions 
on the German transfer problem. Robertson continued this phase of the 
discussion by defining three alternative methods for adjustment: ‘a con- 
trived fall in the ratio of interchange’, as Keynes had proposed; a shifting 
of labour from export industries to production for the home market; or an 
increase in capital exports.? With respect to capital exports, it is of interest 
that Robertson regarded them as a rather special sort of short-run stimulant 
to the British export industries. He did not examine whether the causes for 
the favourable shift were of such a kind as to maintain the existing terms of 
trade relationship for Britain; * or whether capital exports, in their long-run 
effects, might not be so directed as to cushion the British economy against 
a more evil day.’ And, on the whole, the terms of trade position in the 
inter-war years tended to be regarded as if it were likely to persist. Policy 


1 “A Reply to Sir William Beveridge’, Econ. Journ. (1923), pp. 476-86. 

2 Ibid. p. 482. 

* “Note on the Real Ratio of International Interchange’, Econ. Journ. (1924) 
pp. 286-91. 

4 There was, at the time, no agreed view as to the reasons for the favourable 
shift in relative prices, and relatively little speculation. See, for example, Keynes’ 
further comment on Robertson’s ‘Note’, cited above, ibid. pp. 29 a 
_° Quite separately, however, Robertson, for somewhat different reasons 
sided with Keynes against Beveridge in believing that secular forces were working 
against ‘those who make their living by tricks of manufacture as opposed to those 
who draw it direct from the soil’. ‘A Word for the Devil’, Economica (1924) 
pp. 203-8. See also Robertson’s evidence before the Macmillan Committee, 
vol. 1, p. 326, para. 31. s 
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discussion was addressed mainly to the most appropriate form and means 
of adjustment to it.1 

The other major commentator on these matters in the 1920’s was 
Taussig.? Bringing to bear the wholly different line of analysis examined 
above, he suggested that the movement of the terms of trade after 1900 might 
be related to the increase in capital exports over the period; but he did not 
consider in what manner, if at all, his mode of analysis, and his emphasis 
on the changed scale of capital exports, related to the long-period pro- 
ductivity concepts and the data on relative commodity prices employed 
by the previous contestants. The meeting of minds was asymptotic, at 
best. 

The most substantial successor to Keynes, Beveridge, and Robertson 
in this range of speculation is Colin Clark, who has been followed (or 
paralleled) by two interpreters of Britain’s position in the inter-war years, 
Alfred Kahn and W. Arthur Lewis.? In addition, for this range of specula- 
tion, there are the indispensable League of Nations’ calculations of Folke 
Hilgert, incorporated in Jndustrialization and Foreign Trade. 

Clark’s point of departure appears to have been, appropriately, his 
measurement of the extent to which Britain, in the inter-war period, had 
ex post, dissipated the advantages accruing from highly favourable terms 
of trade in a high average level of unemployment.’ After a somewhat 
schematic summary of partial historical evidence, he advances a Doctrine 


1 See, for example, John Inman, ‘The Terms of Trade’, Manchester School 
(1935), Ppp. 37 ff., whose method of analysis is of the same selective character as 
that of Silverman, Martin and Thackeray, cited above. 

2 “The Change in Great Britain’s Foreign Trade Terms after 1900’, Econ. 
Journ. (1925), pp. 1-10. It is an odd fact that none of the principal neo-classical 
writing examines the Keynes-Beveridge discussion, despite the tendency of 
writers in this field to review at length their predecessors, and to produce ex- 
cellent bibliographies. Keynes is included mainly for his contribution to the 
reparations debate, Beveridge, for his views on the tariff. Iversen’s references to 
the Keynes-Beveridge discussion (op. cit. pp. 364-9) are not, properly, an excep- 
tion since his theoretical framework, derived from Ohlin, lent itself to a considera- 
tion of historical changes in productivity. Iversen introduces it, however, not on 
its own merits, but in arguing for the ‘modern’ as opposed to the ‘classical’ 
mechanism of adjustment. 

3 Clark’s interest in the relation between movements in the relative productivity 
of industry and agriculture, and the pattern and terms of world trade can be 
traced through National Income and Outlay (1938), The Conditions of Economic 
Progress (1940) and Economics of 1960 (1942). See also ‘The Value of the Pound’, 
Econ. Journ. (1949), pp. 198-207; Alfred E. Kahn, Great Britain in the World 
Economy (1946); W. Arthur Lewis, Economic Survey, 1919-39 (1949). See also 
J. Viner, ‘The Prospects for Foreign Trade in the Post-War World’, Manchester 
School (1947), pp. 123 ff. Although Viner’s views are mainly addressed to pro- 
tectionist articles by Keynes and Robertson, published in the 1930’s, they apply 
perhaps more directly to those of Clark, Kahn, and Lewis, who are concerned 
with Britain’s prospects after 1945. 

4 League of Nations, 1945. To the League of Nations’ work in this field is to be 
added Relative Prices of Exports and Imports of Under-Developed Countries (United 
Nations, Lake Success, 1949). 

5 National Income and Outlay, chapter xm, ‘The Rate of Economic Progress’. 
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of Economic Indigestion:! ‘During the period when potentialities of real 
income production are rapidly increasing, either through a genuine increase 
in productivity, or through an improvement in the terms of trade, it seems 
inevitable that a large part of this improvement should be wasted in the 
form of unemployment.’ This notion appears later, with acknowledgements 
to D. H. Robertson’s testimony before the Macmillan Committee, as an 
ad hoc historical hypothesis; namely, that modern economic history has been 
marked by successive capital-hungry and capital-sated periods. In the 
Conditions of Economic Progress.there are further observations in this vein.” 
No hypothesis is presented to explain the successive recurrence of such 
periods, but Clark defined three conditions necessary for rapid economic 
advance: a fairly rapid increase in gold production; low interest rates; and 
a substantial flow of international lending, leading to a high volume of 
international trade. 

The most advanced development of this line of Clark’s thought is to be 
found in the Economics of 1960, where he presents a full-fledged set of equa- 
tions of progress. In these the course of the terms of trade between industry 
and agriculture emerges as the key variable determining the relative dis- 
tribution of income and the balance of production between the sectors of 
the world economy.? 

From data of greater or lesser accuracy, on assumptions which are more 
or less explicit, and better or worse defended, Clark first seeks to establish 
the following basic factors, over the period he is considering: 

1. The relation between estimated future population and the size of the 
working force. 

2. The relation between real income per head and the demand for 
tertiary products (transport and other services). 

3. The relation between real income per head and food consumption. 

4. The relation between productivity in agriculture and the density of 
population on the land. 

5. The trend of productivity per head in secondary and tertiary 
industries. 

6. The trend of productivity per head in agriculture. 


Clark then asks the following question: Given the trend of productivity in 
the secondary and tertiary industries, with its consequences for real income, 
what level of the terms of trade will yield the food supplies appropriate to 
that real income? Clark holds that the numbers engaged in agriculture, 
and thus agricultural output, are determined by agricultural wages; and 
that agricultural wages are systematically related to the real income to be 
earned in secondary and tertiary industries. Thus, after experimenting with 
alternative values for the terms of trade, he establishes a value which would 
hold in agriculture a sufficient number of workers to yield the food supplies 
required at his assumed level of future real income, as determined by pro- 


1 National Income and Outlay, pp. 270-1. 


2 Chapter xrv, ‘The Terms of Exchange’ . 448-60. S : 
1960, pp. 88-106. ge’, pp. 448-69. See also Economics of 


* See especially, chapter v, ‘World Equilibrium’, pp. 49-69. 
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jected productivity trends in the secondary and tertiary sectors. He then 
examines the impact of these terms on the distribution of employment in 
the various countries and on the income level as among the various countries. 
Thus Clark presents the somewhat unlikely projections for 1960 on a national 
basis. Finally, he examines the quantity of capital investment required to 
fulfil the assumed trend of productivity in the secondary and tertiary 
industries, including the availability of capital for export, as it relates to 
the full employment domestic requirements of the more developed econo- 
mies, and to their respective rates of savings. 

We are not concerned here with the justness of the statistical basis for 
Clark’s analysis, with his assumptions about relative trends in productivity, 
his assumptions about the international flows of capital required to fulfil 
those trends, or with the various other necessary but arbitrary assumptions 
made along the way. From the present limited perspective Clark’s work is 
important because it brings under explicit examination a wider range of 
variables than were considered by previous writers who have considered 
the forces determining long-period movements in the terms of trade. There 
is, to be sure, still a substantial (and unproved) dose of Torrens in Clark; for 
it is the assumed higher marginal productivity of labour (and wage rates) 
in industry than in agriculture which finally determines the outcome of his 
system of equations and the movement of the terms of trade. But Clark 
has at least exposed for examination relevant variables imbedded implicitly 
or only casually referred to in the Keynes-Beveridge-Robertson discussion. 

The form in which Alfred Kahn and Lewis couch their conclusions on 
the future of British trade is significant; for they employ much the same set 
of terms as those evolved by Keynes, Beveridge, Robertson, and Clark.} 
Neither attempts, as did Clark, an econometric formulation of his judge- 
ments. It is to the increase in British industrial productivity, the conse- 
quences of industrialization for productivity in primary sectors of the world 
economy, and to the scale and character of long-term international invest- 
ment that they look in their speculations. In the centre of their analysis is 
the future course of relative prices between industrial and agricultural 
products and the real effort that will be required to sustain an adequate 
flow of foodstuffs and raw materials to Britain. 

Of its nature this type of foreign trade analysis, in terms of long-period 
factors, is inter-regional or even inter-sectoral, rather than international, 
in the conventional sense. It should prove susceptible of application to 
national economies; and, in fact, farm policy in the United States and else- 
where has rendered extremely practical this form of domestic terms of trade 
analysis. A version of an inter-sectoral approach to the terms of trade can 
be found in the late Professor Silberling’s study of the development of the 
American economy.? He seeks to establish long-period trends in total 


1 See especially, Kahn, op. cit. pp. 269-91; and Lewis, op. cit. pp. 176-201. 

2 The Dynamics of Business (New York, 1943), especially chapters vm and vim, 
pp. 124-74. For an inter-regional study of the terms of trade, see Warren Waite, 
‘Indexes of Terms of Trade between Areas in the United States’, Review of 
Economic Statistics (1942), vol. xxiv. 
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production and real income from 1800 to 1940, including in his analysis the 
relation between farm and non-farm prices. Given the sensitivity of farm 
income to price movements, he then explores possible connexions between 
trend fluctuations in relative farm incomes and fluctuations in the national 
economy as a whole. Silberling’s results are inconclusive. But it is a sug- 
gestive form of analysis and essentially similar to that applied by others to 
trend movements in the volume and relative price levels of international 
trade; for example, Hilgert’s calculations in Jndustrialization and Foreign 
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Thus the historian, concerned simply to account for the movement of the 
terms of trade for a particular country over a given period of time, is con- 
fronted with two still evolving sets of analytic tools. The application of one 
would direct his attention to movements in relative levels of income, as 
between countries, to short-period changes in costs, and to the short-period 
elasticities of demand for imports and exports. The application of the other 
would divert his interest to the character rather than the volume of invest- 
ment, to shifts in the position of cost and supply curves rather than to their 
short-period shape, to movements in the level and the character of demand 
for various products as determined by population and real income trends 
on the one hand and the changing structure of economies on the other. 

Lacking an agreed body of economic doctrine which unites and fully 
relates the concepts of long-period development with those of short-period 
income analysis, in its international applications, the historian must be 
eclectic, and fashion an explanation which answers, as nearly as the data 
permit, both sets of questions. In so doing the historian may assist the 
theorist in his efforts to bring together the disparate strands of doctrine; 
for history, representing the continuous interplay of short- and long-period 
forces is, by definition, always unified. 


King’s College, Cambridge 


DOMESDAY WOODLAND 


By H. CG. DARBY 


landscape has been the clearing of the wood which once covered 

the greater part of the countryside. A ready means of recon- 
structing the vegetation of prehistoric times is by inference from the surface 
geology. The heavier impervious clays presumably carried great stretches 
of oakwood mixed with other trees. Recent work has shown that even the 
lighter soils were not devoid of wood when farming first began, and that 
so-called ‘natural heath’ had its origin in the clearing of its wood by 
Neolithic farmers. In spite of the activity of successive prehistoric peoples, 
it seems clear that when the Romans invaded Britain in a.p. 43, the main 
centres of population were still upon the lighter soils: the real attack on the 
claylands had scarce begun. Four centuries of Roman civilization left their 
mark. The Romans needed to clear not only for agriculture but also for 
other purposes, and iron-smelting in the Weald and in the Forest of Dean, 
for example, must have consumed substantial quantities of wood. But the 
total effect of this clearing seems to have been relatively small. There was 
certainly no wholesale occupation of the claylands, and when the Romans 
left Britain, it was still very largely a wooded country. We are told that on 
the second edition of the Ordnance Survey Map of Roman Britain (1931) 
‘regions of natural woodland (dense or open) are marked and have been 
restored upon a geological basis’. In detail, this map has been criticized, 
and Professor Tansley has declared that there was probably a good deal 
more wood than is shown.! Still, it does serve to show something of the 
order of magnitude involved when we speak of the woodland of Roman 
Britain. 

By the time of the Domesday Inquest in 1086, much of this woodland 
still remained, but it is clear that the countryside was already becoming 
the open land we know to-day. Between the fifth and the eleventh centuries, 
the attack on the woodlands had begun in earnest. Much of the clayland 
had become arable, and was tilled by the sturdy plough-teams of oxen that 
feature so prominently in the entries of the Domesday Book. ‘This achieve- 
ment was the work of the Anglo-Saxons, and also, in the north and east, of 
the Scandinavians. It is perhaps not an exaggeration to describe their work 
as ‘the making of England’. Over this span of centuries we can obtain 
some idea of the distribution of the disappearing woodland from the evi- 
dence of place-names: names ending in ‘leah’, ‘hurst’, ‘holt’ and the like 
indicate either woodland or clearings in woodland. At the end of the 
period, with the coming of the Normans, the statistics of the Domesday 
Book enable us to write another chapter in the history of the clearing. 


( )i: of the most important factors in the evolution of the English 


1 A.G.Tansley, The British Islands and their Vegetation (Cambridge, 1939), p. 173. 
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J. THE DOMESDAY ENTRIES 


The effects of the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian invasions upon the land- 
scape of England were summed up in the Domesday Inquest of 1086. The 
inquest has many imperfections, but it also has the great advantage of 
covering the greater part of England. No earlier record is as compre- 
hensive, nor any later record for a very long time. The Domesday Book has 
long been regarded as a unique source of information about legal and 
economic matters, but its bearing upon the reconstruction of the geography 
of England during the early middle ages has remained comparatively 
neglected. The extraction of this information is not always as simple as it 
might appear to be from a casual inspection of the Domesday folios. Not 
only are there general problems of interpretation, but almost every county 
has its own peculiar difficulties. The original survey was made in terms of 
counties, hundreds and villages, but the Norman clerks reassembled the 
information for each county under the headings of the different land- 
holders. The first task, therefore, is to undo their work, and rearrange the 
survey once more upon a geographical basis. It is only after this has been 
done that we can start to plot the information upon a map. 

One of the questions put by the Domesday Commissioners was ‘How 
much wood?’ The form of the answers varied. The usual term used to 
describe wood was ‘silva’, but, as we shall see, there were variants. Occa- 
sionally, we encounter such phrases as ‘silva infructuosa’, ‘silva inutilis’, 
‘silva nil reddens’, indicating useless wood, but these are rare. Normally, 
woodland formed an important item in the economy of a medieval village, 
and that is why we know as much about it as we do. Almost every page of 
the Domesday Book shows that eight hundred years ago there was more 
wood in England than at any subsequent time. Broadly speaking, the 
answers to the question fall into five groups. Sometimes they state that 
there was enough wood to support a given number of swine. A variant of 
this is a statement not of total swine but of the number returned as rent 
from the wood. A third type of answer gives the length and breadth of the 
wood in terms of leagues and furlongs and, maybe, perches. A fourth type 
states the size of a wood in terms of acres. The fifth category of answers is 
a miscellaneous one that includes a number of variants and idiosyncrasies 
occasionally encountered in the text. 

Normally, each county is characterized by one type of entry, and the 
distribution of these types is shown on Fig. 1. In most counties, however, 
the dominant type of entry is accompanied by some subsidiary entries of 
a different character. Thus, the wood of most Leicestershire villages is 
measured mainly in terms of its length and breadth, but there are a few 
Leicestershire villages for which it is measured in terms of acres. Norfolk 
likewise contains a few villages for which acres of wood are entered, but the 
wood of the great majority of Norfolk villages is measured in terms of swine. 
These variations between county and county, and within each county, 
throw some light upon the process of the survey. Separate bodies of com- 
missioners visited different groups of counties, and the returns of their 
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respective circuits seem to be marked by general differences of phraseology. 
But in reconstructing these different circuits, the evidence of the wood 


entries has to be considered in relation to other differences between county 
and county. 
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Fig. 1. England: Distribution of types of wood entries. 


II. Swine TOTALS 


Wood formed an important item in the economy of the eleventh century 
because its acorns and beech-mast provided food for swine. Some indica- 
tion of this importance may be seen from the prominence given to mast- 
bearing woods in the laws of Ine (c. A.D. 694) and in other Anglo-Saxon 
documents. In post-Domesday times, document after document also bears 
witness to this importance. In the Domesday Book itself different phrases 
are used to indicate the number of swine. The normal formula is ‘wood for 
x swine’—silva ad x porcos, silva de x porcis or just silva x porcos. In the Shrop- 
shire swine entries, the usual formula is ‘wood for fattening (zncrassandis) x 
swine’, and there are many other variations. The number of swine thus 
recorded ranges from just a few (one, two or three) up to many hundreds, 
and occasionally to over a thousand: there were even some villages with 
wood for over 2000 swine. The large entries are given in round numbers 
that may indicate estimates rather than definite numbers, but, on the 
other hand, the many instances of detailed figures (1, 3, 19, 47) suggest 
exactness. Occasionally the precision is carried to great lengths: at 
Strincham in Norfolk there were two sokemen who had ‘wood for 18 swine 
and two-thirds of another’. 
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It is interesting to note that one of the earliest attempts to map the data 
of the Domesday Book seems to be J. H. Round’s attempt to plot the swine 
entries of Essex in 1903. It is true that he did not print a map, but he 
certainly had one in mind. 

The only way [he wrote] in which to gauge the distribution of woodland at the 
time of King Edward’s death is to mark down on a map of the county the amount, 
reckoned in swine, as given for each parish. The results of this tedious process are 
of interest if treated with that caution which is always so essential in dealing with 
Domesday figures. When one finds such estimates as 100, 500, 1000 frequently 
made, it is obvious that the estimate can only be accepted as a very rude one. 
Moreover the number of swine has to be compared with the acreage, a most 
laborious task. Certain general conclusions are therefore the most that one can 
hope for.? 


But any attempt, along these lines, to calculate densities in terms of the 
acreages of each parish raises many difficulties. Thus the modern parish of 
Brentwood was not mentioned in the Domesday Book, and it formed part 
of the old parish of South Weald. In this, and the many other similar cases, 
adjustments to the acreages must be made. But it is sometimes impossible 
to make such adjustments with even the roughest accuracy. In the Essex 
hundred of Becontree there is a group of five modern parishes not mentioned 
in the Domesday Book—Dagenham, Romford Rural and Urban, Horn- 
church and Noak Hill. The woods, like the other resources of this area, 
were presumably entered with those of surrounding parishes, but it is quite 
impossible to apportion the amounts. The principle upon which Fig. 2 has 
been constructed avoids such difficulties. While not without local uncer- 
tainties, it gives a better general picture than could any density map. But 
even so, Round’s analysis must always be interesting as an early experiment 
in Domesday cartography. It is a pity that the map he had in mind was 
never published. 

Whatever cartographical method be adopted it is obvious, as Fig. 2 
shows, that Essex was a very wooded country, and it is interesting to com- 
pare this map with Dr P. H. Reaney’s maps showing the distribution of 
place-names ending in ‘leah’, ‘haeg’, ‘ryden’ and the like.2 The wood was 
widely spread over both Boulder Clay and London Clay alike, but the 
greatest concentration was in the west of the county.? Here were many 
villages with wood for over 1000 swine, and some with sufficient even for 
2000. Miss E. M. J. Campbell’s as yet unpublished maps of Hertfordshire 
and Middlesex show how the dense Essex woodland was continued west- 
wards. The eastern hundreds of Essex, on the other hand, were less wooded, 
and a feature of Fig. 2 is the number of places with but small quantities of 
wood in the hundreds of Tendring and Rochford. 

Bedfordshire was another county for which wood was entered in terms 
of swine. Like Essex, it occupies an interesting place in the history of 


1 J. H. Round in V.C.H. Essex (1903), 1, 375. 
” P. H. Reaney, The Place-Names of Essex, maps in pocket (Cambridge, 1935). 


® See also H. C. Darby, ‘Domesday Woodland in East Anglia’, Antiquity 
(Gloucester, 1934), XIV, 211-14. 
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Domesday mapping, because a number of Domesday maps of the county 
were drawn by G. H. Fowler in 1922. One of these showed woodland, but, 
like that of Round, it is not above reproach. In the first place, Fowler 
converted the measurements of swine into modern acreages at the rate of 
13 statute acres for each head of swine, although he was careful to point out 
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Fig. 2. Domesday woodland of Essex. 
(The edge of the alluvium is marked.) 


the ‘difficulties and dangers of the method’.! In view of the inevitable 
doubts associated with such conversions it would have been better to plot 
the Domesday units directly on to the map. In the second place, the per- 
centage of land occupied by wood was calculated on the basis of each 
parish. In view of the fact that the acreages of many parishes have changed, 
it would have been better to use a method that by-passed this problem. 
In spite of these criticisms, Fowler’s maps marked a very distinct advance, 
and will always remain a most interesting experiment. 


1 G. H. Fowler, Bedfordshire in 1086 (Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, 
1922); Dp. 107. 
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Norfolk was yet another county for which wood was reckoned in terms 
of swine, but it was a much less heavily wooded county than either Essex 
or Bedfordshire. The most notable feature of Fig. 3 is the concentration of 
wood on the medium soils of mid-Norfolk where there were many villages 
each with wood sufficient to feed several hundred swine, some with enough 
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Fig. 3. Domesday woodland of Norfolk. 
(The edge of the affuvium is marked.) 


even for a thousand. These medium soils continue south-eastwards in a belt 
to the southern boundary of the county, and we might, perhaps, expect the 
wood cover in this southern area to have been more dense than it apparently 
was. The Domesday population and plough-team maps, however, show 
that the district to the south of Norwich was a closely settled arable area, 
and the absence of dense wood is therefore all the more understandable.! 
In the north-east of the county, in the loam region, there was a moderate 
amount of wood, but nothing to compare with that of mid-Norfolk. The 


+ H. C. Darby, “The Domesday Geography of Norfolk and Suffolk’, Geog. 
Jour. (1935), LXxxv, 438. 
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closely-settled Flegg hundreds, for example, were particularly devoid of 
wood. Finally, the light soils of the north-west of the county, and the even 
lighter soils of the Breckland to the south, formed very open country, and 
this in spite of the fact that the western area was not densely peopled. It is 
interesting to see how the comparatively dense woodland of mid-Norfolk 
thinned out along the margins of this western area. There were, it is true, 
some local patches of wood here and there, but, on the other hand, so were 
there patches of heavier soils. 

One feature of the wood entries of the three eastern counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Essex is the contrast that is sometimes drawn between condi- 
tions in 1066 and 1086. Thus, on a holding at Blickling in Norfolk, we are 
told: ‘Then wood for 200 swine, now for 100.’ Decreases are recorded for 
thirty-three places in Norfolk, thirty-seven in Suffolk and forty-two in 
Essex. The Domesday text gives no indication of the purpose of this cutting, 
but Mr Reginald Lennard has recently demonstrated that it was not 
accompanied by any extension of the arable.t Many of the holdings from 
which wood had disappeared show not an increased number of plough- 
teams, as one might perhaps expect, but a smaller number in 1086 than in 
1066. He concludes that the evidence points not to assarting but to wasting: 
“The tall trees had gone and with them the acorns and beech mast on which 
the pigs of the peasantry had fed. But the tree stumps, one suspects, re- 
mained and they must have been a serious obstacle to cultivation, while 
thickets of scrub must have taken the place of the standing timber.’ In 
Essex there are a few entries that specifically tell of wasting. Wasted wood 
(silva vastata) is entered for Bowers Gifford, Fanton and Wheatley. The 
general picture that emerges for these 112 places is one of robber economy 
and not of agricultural development. Similar wasting must, presumably, 
have gone on in other counties, but the Domesday text is silent about it. 


III. Swine RENTs 


In some south-eastern counties the number of swine entered for a holding 
implies not a total but an annual rent paid to the lord in return for pan- 
nage in his wood. The form of the entry varies. Thus at Lewisham in Kent 
we are told ‘from the wood 50 pigs for pannage’; while the corresponding 
entry for Kennington in the same county reads: ‘as much wood as renders 
for pannage 40 pigs or 544d.’ There are many other variations in phrasing. 
What was the relation of these renders to total numbers? It is difficult to 
give a satisfactory answer to this question. At Leominster, in Herefordshire, 
we are told, in an unusually long account of the wood, that each villein 
having ten pigs gave one ‘de pasnagio’. There is, apparently, no other 
Domesday entry which clearly states the ratio of render to total for mast 
swine, but there are some references for Sussex and Surrey which give 
ratios for grass swine—‘de herbagio’ or ‘pro pastura’. Every villein at 
Patcham in Sussex had to render one out of seven pigs ‘de herbagio’, and 


1 Reginald Lennard, ‘The Destruction of Woodland in the Eastern Counties 
under William the Conqueror’, Economic History Review (1945), XV, 36. 
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a marginal note adds: ‘likewise throughout the whole of Sussex’. The same 
ratio is specifically mentioned in entries relating to Ferring, Elstead and 
Woolavington. At Aldingbourne, however, the ratio seems to have been 
one out of six, and at Bishopstone one out of three, but it is possible that 
both the vi and the iii are mistakes for vii. The ratio of one in seven is also 
mentioned in the Surrey entries for Malden and Titsey, but at Battersea 
and Streatham in the same county it was the tenth pig that seems to have 
been due. Whether similar proportions characterized the use of wood we 
cannot say and, in any case, we cannot assume that the swine rent provides 
a constant index of the woodland of different places. Where, however, 
there were a number of adjacent villages all rendering swine, we may 
safely conclude that they were situated in or near a wooded district, and 
the figures enable us to make an intelligent guess at the order of magnitude 
of the wood in relation to that of other areas. 

Kent, Surrey and Sussex are three of the counties characterized by 
swine renders, and they present problems of particular interest because 
each includes a part of the Weald. The presence of very ancient English 
names in the Weald suggests that, in Anglo-Saxon as in Roman times, it 
was far from being an impenetrable and trackless waste. But although the 
repellent nature of the Weald has often been overstressed, it is obvious that 
it was not an ideal area for close settlement in early times, and the implica- 
tions of any map showing the distribution of Domesday names in south- 
eastern England are clear. The settlements in the Weald were small, and 
many of them escaped mention because they were attached to parent-centres 
elsewhere, and because their wood and other resources were recorded under 
the name of the main centre. Many of the villages around the Weald must 
thus be visualized as each having a hinterland in the Weald, or, at any rate, 
having an outlier init. Fig. 4, constructed by Dr S. H. King, and showing 
the distribution of woodland recorded under the Domesday names of 
Sussex, thus has inherent limitations. Its symbols do not represent the 
actual location of the wood on the ground. They must be ‘spread out’, so 
to speak, by eye over the adjacent Weald. 

The Domesday Book is disappointingly silent over the colonization that 
must have proceeded from the parent centres into the Weald. The folios 
for Kent, however, enable us to glimpse something of what was taking 
place. Pre-Domesday charters show the intercommoning of Kentish 
villages on a large scale. A village, in addition to rights of common in 
nearby waste or wood, often had denns, denes or swine-pastures in the 
Weald, sometimes at considerable distances away. These were connected 
to their parent villages by drove-ways. ‘Along these droveways were 
driven the swine for whose pasture the denns were originally occupied, the 
oaks and beech of the weald affording excellent mast. Other additional 
uses of the woodlands, however, were common even in early times. The 
charters show them as sources of supply for wood for burning and building 
and salt-making.’! The total number of denes mentioned in the Domesday 


+N. Neilson, The Cartulary and Terrier of the Priory of Bilsington, Kent (British 
Academy, 1928), p. 5. 
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account of Kent is forty-eight, together with three half-denes.! Distinction 
is made between large denes and small denes, and, also (obviously cutting 
across the other division) between denes de silva defined, maybe, by swine 
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Fig. 4. Domesday woodland of Sussex (by S. H. King). 
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rents, and other denes which had progressed beyond the wooded state and 
which were cultivated by villeins and bordars, and measured by the 
ordinary measures of arable land. Thus Peckham had three denes where 
there were four villeins, and Bircholt had a dene with two villeins and half 


' N. Neilson in V.C.H. Kent (1932), m1, 182. 
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a plough. Some places once rated as denes had grown to be ordinary 
villages and were entered in the usual manner, e.g. Benenden and New- 
enden. But we do not know enough about the conditions under which the 
swarming-off from established villages was begun and conducted, and we 
cannot speculate with any certainty. Kentish surveys of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries show that denes still played an important part in the 
economic life of the county. Putting the evidence of these and of the Saxon 
charters together, itis evident that the Domesday list of denes is by no means 
complete. Those mentioned were probably inserted because of some par- 
ticular circumstances, while many more were silently included in the entries 
of the villages to which they were attached. 

The Domesday Book records no denes for Sussex and only one (at Ewell) 
for Surrey, although other evidence shows that there must have been many, 
especially in Sussex. There is, however, one piece of circumstantial evidence 
that may indicate colonization of the Sussex Weald, and Mr L. F. Salzman 
has interpreted it to show what probably happened. In the northern, or 
Wealden, half of the rape of Hastings, four localities are named in the 
Domesday Book, but there are also about twenty unnamed estates which 
are said to belong to one or other of a group of places lying outside the 
Weald in the neighbouring rape of Pevensey. This group lies in the triangle 
formed by Eastbourne, Laughton, and Firle, an area which was early 
settled and well developed by 1086. The northern portion of Hastings rape, 
on the other hand, ‘was pretty certainly uncleared backwoods. It seems to 
me,’ writes Mr Salzman, ‘quite probable that, at some uncertain date, 
claims in the Hastings backwoods were allotted to such of the lords of the 
Pevensey triangle as would take them up and that this forest district was 
deliberately colonized.’ The date of the colonization was not long after 
1011, the year in which the Danes, according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
overran ‘Sussex and Kent and Hastings’. As Mr Salzman is careful to 
point out, this hypothesis is based only on circumstantial evidence, but it 
does explain the curious association of the North Hastings estates with 
Pevensey. Presumably some such colonization was also proceeding else- 
where, but the Domesday Book is silent about it. 


IV. LINEAR DIMENSIONS 


As Fig. 1 shows, the woodland of the majority of counties was measured in 
terms of its length and breadth.? The normal entry reads wood (silva) or 
wood for pannage (silva pastilis) ‘x leagues in length and » leagues in breadth’. 
The length of a Domesday league (leuca, leuga or leuua) has been a matter 
for much discussion. The twelfth-century Register of Battle Abbey in 
Sussex stated that a league comprised 12 quarentenae or furlongs and that a 
quarentena comprised 40 perches. This would make a league equivalent to 


* L, F. Salzman, ‘The Rapes of Sussex’, Sussex Archaeological Collections (Cam- 
bridge, 1931), Lxxu, 23. See also V.C.H. Sussex (1905), 1, 357-8. 

* Numerous examples of this type of measurement are discussed in F. W. 
Morgan, ‘Domesday Woodland in Southwest England’, Antiquity (Gloucester 
1936), XVI, 306-24. ‘ 
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12 miles, but it must be remembered that the number of feet in a perch is 
obscure, and that the whole subject is complicated by local usage and by 
the existence of local or ‘customary’, as distinct from standard, units. 
Furthermore, in his study of Domesday Worcestershire, J. H. Round 
thought that a league might well have comprised only 4 furlongs (i.e. about 
half a mile) because there he never found a figure higher than 3 furlongs 
below the league.? Our knowledge of the measures characterizing different 
districts is far too slight to allow us to speak with confidence on these 
matters. All we can do for each county is to regard the figures as indicating 
conventional units by which relative density may be gauged. 

Quite apart from the problem of the size of the units, there are other 
difficulties: the exact significance of this type of entry is not clear. Is it 
giving extreme diameters of irregularly-shaped woods, or is it making 
rough estimates of mean diameters, or is it attempting to convey some other 
notion? We cannot tell, but we certainly cannot assume that a definite 
geometrical figure was in the minds of the Domesday commissioners. Nor 
can we hope to convert these lineal measurements into acres by any 
arithmetical process, and it would be rash to make any assumptions about 
the superficial extent of woodland measured in this way. All we can safely 
do is to regard the dimensions as conventional units and to plot them 
diagrammatically as intersecting straight lines. This objective method will, 
at any rate, give us some idea of its general distribution over the face of 
a county. Sometimes, however, these diagrams raise difficulties. On the 
assumption that a league is roughly equivalent to 14 miles, the limits of 
the wood on a Domesday holding occasionally extend beyond those of the 
modern parish where presumably it lay. This may be explained by the non- 
coincidence of manor and parish, or by changing boundaries, or, indeed, 
by the fact that the length of a league may have varied in different parts of 
the country. But for the most part, the dimensions of the wood on a holding 
lie well within the limits of the corresponding parish of to-day. In some 
entries, only one dimension is given, and we are merely told, for example, 
that there is, say, a league of wood. Whether such an entry is intentional or 
whether it is the result of scribal error, we cannot say.’ Its frequency in 
Shropshire and Worcestershire seems, however, to rule out the possibility 
of error as far as those counties are concerned. Another curious type of 
entry that occasionally occurs is that which involves a mixture of linear 
dimensions and acres. Thus at Upton by Chester there was wood ‘1 league 
long and 2 acres broad’, and at Hampton in the same county there was 
another wood ‘5 acres long and 2 broad’. Whatever notions the commis- 
sioners had in mind, it is clear that they were sometimes trying to be very 

1 F, W. Maitland, Domesday Book and Beyond (Cambridge, 1897), pp. 371-6 and 


432. For earlier discussions see (1) Henry Ellis, A General Introduction to Domesday 
Book (1833), 1, 157-60; (2) R. W. Eyton, A Key to Domesday: the Dorset Survey 
(1878), pp. 24-8. | 

2 J. H. Round in V.C.H. Worcestershire (1901), 1, 271-2. See also Round’s 
discussion in V.C.H. Northamptonshire (1902), 1, 279-81. 

8 For ‘areal leagues’, see R. W. Eyton, op. cit. pp. 31-5. 

4 For ‘linear acres’, see O. J, Reichel in V.C.H. Devon (1906), 1, 387. 
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accurate. At any rate, a number of entries suggest precision. At Folks- 
worth in Huntingdonshire, for example, there was a wood ‘6 furlongs in 
length and 2 furlongs and 6 perches in breadth’. There are many similar 
instances of detailed figures. Intermixed with these, however, are many 
figures that suggest estimates rather than exact measurements. A wood 
recorded as being two leagues by one in size may well have been measured 
by eye rather than by hand. 

It sometimes looks as if these Domesday lengths and breadths represent in 
some way a sum total of separate tracts of woodland, but if this is so, it is 
difficult to imagine the arithmetical process that lay behind the result. 
There was a wood 5 by 14 furlongs entered for Keyston in Huntingdonshire, 
but the dimensions are preceded by the words silva pastilis per loca which 
seem to imply a scattered distribution. The same phrase fer loca is also 
found in connexion with some Lincolnshire entries, but this wood is 
measured in acres. A similar impression of a total is given by a number of 
entries for what is now Lancashire. The Domesday information relating to 
this area is in a very summarized and unsatisfactory form, but this summary 
nature may at any rate throw a little light upon the nature of the linear 
dimensions used to measure the wood. The settlements of the hundred of 
Newton, for example, are surveyed in a single composite entry covering the 
main locality itself together with fifteen berewicks. The total wood is 
recorded as being 10 leagues in length and 6 leagues 2 furlongs in breadth: 
presumably this represents the sum of the different stretches of woodland in 
all sixteen places. Other Lancashire hundreds have two entries for wood, 
one relating to that of the main locality, and the other to that of the out- 
lying places. Thus in Salford hundred, Salford itself had wood (_foresta) 
3 leagues by 3 leagues, while that of its twenty-one berewicks measured 
9% leagues in length by 5 leagues 1 furlong in breadth. Obviously it is 
impossible for us to resolve these composite measurements into their 
components. 

Cheshire was another county for which wood was measured mainly in 
terms of linear dimensions. Mr I. B. Terrett has shown that it was a relatively 
sparsely settled county, and that its expanses of Boulder Clay carried much 
wood in Domesday times (Fig. 5).1 A number of areas, however, seem to 
have been devoid of wood. One was the infertile and villageless Pennine 
area; any wood here was presumably entered under the names of the 
adjoining villages, which certainly have large amounts of wood entered for 
them. Another area without record of wood was the sandy upland of 
Delamere; but there may have been unrecorded wood here in the forest. 
The third area with but little record of wood was the peninsula of Wirral; 
the absence of wood here is not surprising in view of the fact that this was 
the most arable and densely peopled part of the county. Whatever be the 
exact significance of the linear dimensions of the Cheshire folios, there can 
be no doubt about the heavily wooded character of much of the Cheshire 
plain in the eleventh century. 


1 I. B. Terrett, ‘Domesday Woodland in Cheshire’, Trans. Historic Societ 
Lancashire and Cheshire (Liverpool, 1948), Cc, 1-7. oric Society of 
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The Gloucestershire woodland was likewise measured lineally, but it was 
far less in amount than that of Cheshire. Fig. 6 shows how it was disposed 
either in the Severn plain or along the edge of the Cotswolds. The Cots- 
wolds themselves formed for the most part open country. The Domesday 
Book makes no specific mention of the Forest of Dean, but there are a few 
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Fig. 5. Domesday woodland of Cheshire (by I. B. Te rett). 


casual references that indicate its existence and its considerable size. Fig. 6 
may be compared with the map of Domesday woodland prepared by G. B. 
Grundy in 1936.1 Grundy attempted to convert Domesday measurements 
into modern acres and so obtain a quantitative estimate of the wood cover in 
1086. He then interpreted this partly in terms of geological formations 
and partly in terms of the distribution of place-names indicating the progress 
of the Saxon settlement. As an early attempt at plotting Domesday data 
his map is a most interesting experiment, and the outline of his wooded 
area is shown on Fig. 7. In general, Fig. 6 agrees with it, bearing in mind 
that Grundy made allowance for the unrecorded wood of the Forest of 


1 G. B. Grundy, ‘The Ancient Woodland of Gloucestershire’, Trans. Bristol 
and Gloucs. Arch. Soc. (Gloucester, 1936), Lvmt, 56-155. 
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Dean. The differences lie mainly in the absence of wood from the Vale of 
Berkeley, but the Domesday entries for Thornbury, and a number of other 
villages certainly mention wood. 
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Fig. 6. Domesday woodland of Gloucestershire. 


V. MEASUREMENT IN ACRES 


As Fig. 1 shows, Lincolnshire is the only county which has its wood (and 
underwood) measured almost exclusively in terms of acres. The precise 
form of the expression varies, but the most frequent formula is ‘x acres of 
wood for pannage’ (x acrae silvae pastilis). The mention of pannage is some- 
times omitted, but, on the other hand, the phrase ‘ throughout the territory’ 
(per loca) is occasionally added, and this, as we have seen, may imply 
a scattered distribution. The quantities vary from one acre to many 
hundreds and, in one entry, to over a thousand. The detail of many of the 
entries (e.g. 3, 63, 117) suggests that they were intended to be exact figures 
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rather than estimates. No attempt has been made on Fig. 8 to equate these 
Domesday ‘acres’ with those of the present day; they have been plotted 
merely as arbitrary units that give an idea only of relative distribution 
throughout the county. 


* Thornbury 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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After G.B. Grundy 
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Fig. 7. Domesday woodland of Gloucestershire according to G. B. Grundy. 


A few Lincolnshire woods are measured lineally in leagues and furlongs. 
Sometimes the woodlands of different holdings within the same village are 
recorded differently; that is so, for example, at Bourne where the wood on 
one holding was measured in acres, and that on another two holdings in 
terms of linear dimensions. There are even examples of both types of 
measurement occurring within a single entry. At Irnham, we are told, 
‘there is wood for pannage 1 league in length and 10 furlongs in breadth. 
Besides this there are 200 acres of wood for pannage throughout the 
territory.” Can we assume that the first entry refers to a solid mass of wood- 
land, and that the second entry denotes scattered parcels of wood? 

When plotted on a map, the Lincolnshire wood entries are seen to lie 
disposed in three main groups. One is on the clay country to the south-east 
of Louth, extending to the margins of the Wolds. A second and more 

1H. C. Darby, ‘Domesday Woodland in Lincolnshire’, The Lincolnshire 
Historian (Lincoln, 1948), 1, 55-9. 
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densely wooded area is that stretching southwards from Market Rasen to 
the northern borders of the Witham Fens as far as Tattershall. The greater 
part of this area lies in the Clay Vale of Lindsey; the rest extends eastward 
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Fig. 8. Domesday woodland of Lincolnshire. 


on to the Clay Wolds and southward on to the sands and gravels around 
‘Tattershall, near the edge of the Fenland. The third area of wood is on the 
clays of southern Kesteven, to the south-east of Grantham: this was the 
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most extensive and most densely wooded area. Kesteven is spelt ‘Chetseven’ 
in the Domesday Book, and the first element ‘Chet’ is probably derived 
from the British ‘céto’ which is cognate with the modern Welsh ‘coed’ 
meaning wood. 

In all three areas the bulk of the wood entries were in terms of acres. 
Apart from these, there were isolated parcels of woodland, more particularly 
on the western border of the county, in Lindsey, and these, as Fig. 8 shows, 
have the peculiarity of being recorded for the most part in terms of linear 
dimensions; the woods of the Isle of Axholme were entirely entered in this 
way. All three main areas, and also the western borders of Lindsey, had 
some underwood, and there were in addition a number of isolated localities 
with underwood. In general, the underwood was more widely and spora- 
dically scattered than the woodland itself. Beyond and around the main 
woodlands stretched the open areas of Lincolnshire—on the Wolds, along 
the oolite belt that runs north of Grantham past Lincoln to the Humber, 
and in the Fenland. 

While Lincolnshire is the only county with woodland measured almost 
entirely in acres, this unit also plays an important role among the wood entries 
of many other counties, e.g. Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, Nottinghamshire, 
Northamptonshire. In a tract of wood along the eastern border of Leicester- 
shire, for example, acre measurements are intermingled with linear ones; 
but they are virtually absent from the remainder of the Leicestershire wood- 
lands, which are measured in a linear fashion. In these counties it would 
seem that the smaller woods are measured in acres and the larger ones by 
their lengths and breadths. Acres are also found in the woodland entries 
of other counties, but only rarely and sporadically; thus a few acre measure- 
ments are mingled with the swine entries of Norfolk and Suffolk. Whether 
the ‘acres’ of all these various counties denoted the same unit, and whether 
that unit was identical with the ‘acre’ of the Lincolnshire folios are matters 
that lie deep in the obscurity that surrounds the history of English measures. 


VI. MiscELLANEOUS ENTRIES 


As we have seen, the dominant type of wood entry in a county was usually 
accompanied by a number of other entries of a different character; thus the 
wood of the Essex villages was almost exclusively indicated in terms of swine, 
but the wood on a few holdings in the county was measured in acres and 
even in hides. These subsidiary entries that appear in most counties are very 
miscellaneous in character. Outside the four main categories, the Domesday 
references to wood exhibit the greatest variety. Occasionally, the term 
‘nemus’ is used in contrast with the more general ‘silva’, and in some places 
at any rate they appear to be interchangeable. ‘Silva minuta’ or ‘silva 
modica’ denote underwood or coppice; it is a feature of the Lincolnshire 
folios, but it also occurs sporadically elsewhere. There is also occasional 
mention of ‘broca’ (brushwood); of ‘grava’ (grove); and of ‘spinetum’ 
(spinney or, perhaps, thorny ground); and there are many variants. 
Individual species of trees are rarely named, but we do find rare mention 
of oaks, alders, osiers and ash-trees. Sometimes, we are told of ‘customs’ 
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or of money payments or of renders of honey due from some woods. Other 
stretches of woodland provided cartloads of fuel for the saltworks of Cheshire 
and Worcestershire; thus, in the latter county, 300 cartloads were yielded 
annually from the wood of Bromsgrove for the saltworks at Droitwich. Or 
again, ‘hays’ in the wood (enclosures for catching deer) form a frequent 


stem in some counties. 
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Fig. 9. Domesday woodland of Cambridgeshire. 
(The edge of the affluvium and peat is marked.) 


For most counties these subsidiary references are scattered sporadically 
amongst the more usual entries. In Cambridgeshire, however, there is 
a group of miscellaneous references that call for special comment The 
indicate the presence of sufficient wood ‘for making the fences’ or ‘for nf 
houses or, in one entry, ‘for fuel’. When plotted on a map, they are seen 
to lie closely together on the western claylands of the count and stand 
in contrast to the swine entries of the eastern claylands (Fig. 9). The 
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difference in the method of recording was certainly not due to the absence 
of swine in the west for we know from the parallel record of the Inquisitio 
Comitatus Cantabrigiensis that there were many swine in the western hundreds.1 
But, apparently, the woodland of this area was not dense enough to provide 
pasture for them, although it was sufficient for the miscellaneous needs of 
the inhabitants; there were only a few western villages with small amounts 
of wood for swine. The contrast between east and west is striking. Similar 
miscellaneous references to wood ‘for the fences’ or ‘for the houses’ are to 
be found in other counties, but they are few in number and scattered in 
location. 

Among the miscellaneous entries must be included those that refer to the 
clearing of woodland. In the eastern counties of Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, 
as we have seen, wood was certainly cut down in 112 villages between 1066 
and 1086. The circumstantial evidence of the Wealden arrangements also 
indicate clearing. The cartloads of wood that fed the salt industry point to 
the toll that the industrial demands of the time were levying upon the wood- 
lands. Iron works must have consumed more, but we are told nothing 
about this demand. Indeed we shall be disappointed if we expect to find 
many references to clearing throughout the Domesday Book in general. It 
is certain, however, that clearings for cultivation were already known as 
“assarts’, a word derived from the French essarter meaning to grub up or 
clear land of bushes and trees, and so make it fit for tillage. But Hereford 
is the only county for which they are mentioned. At Much Marcle there 
were 58 acres ‘reclaimed from the wood’, and the word ‘assart’ is written 
above ‘reclaimed’; at Leominster the profits of the assarts in the wood were 
175. 4d.; while both at Fernhill and at Weobley, land for one plough had 
been reclaimed. Four solitary references are not much, but there is no 
reason to believe that what happened in Herefordshire did not happen in 
other counties. The general form of the Domesday entries has concealed 
the activity which is accidentally revealed here. 

But although clearing was taking place generally, the reverse process was 
going on in some localities. Land devastated by raiding, or by the march 
of armies, would soon become overgrown with thicket and wood if allowed 
to remain unattended. For Herefordshire again the Domesday Book 
records plough-lands in Hezetre hundred which had been wasted and were 
overgrown with wood; and elsewhere in the county there was other land 
which had ‘all been converted into woodland’. Similar growth must have 
taken place on some of the wasted lands of other counties, though the 
Domesday Book tells us nothing of it. In any case, such regeneration of 
woodland was exceptional to the main trend of the time. 


VII. THE COMPILATION OF WOODLAND MAPS 


The Domesday information for a county gains greatly in interest when set 
against that of neighbouring counties. There are many differences in 
phraseology between individual counties and between groups of counties. 


1 H. C. Darby, ‘The Domesday Geography of Cambridgeshire’, Trans. Cambs. 
Antiq. Soc. (Cambridge, 1936), xxxv1, 46. 
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Some of these differences arose from varying economic and social conditions. 
Others may reflect nothing more than the language and ideas of different 
sets of commissioners. The distribution of Domesday woodland in the 
eastern counties illustrates in a clear way both the limitations and the 
advantages of Domesday mapping (Fig. 10). For Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex 
and eastern Cambridgeshire, woodland is recorded mainly in terms of the 
number of swine that could feed upon its acorns or beech-mast. In 
Huntingdonshire, it is measured in terms of its length and breadth. In 
Lincolnshire, it is measured in terms of acres, both of wood and of under- 
wood. There are also miscellaneous methods of recording the presence of 
wood; these are found sporadically in all counties, but are especially 
characteristic of western Cambridgeshire. The difficulty that arises from 
this variety of information can be simply stated. It is impossible satis- 
factorily to equate swine, acres and linear dimensions, and so reduce 
them to a common denominator. Any map of Domesday woodland must 
suffer from this restriction. Thus, on Fig. 10, we cannot be sure that the 
visual impression as between one set of symbols and another is correct; 
Kesteven appears to be about as thickly wooded as central Norfolk, but 
there is no way of being sure that this similarity is a true reflection of actual 
conditions on the ground. 

It is possible to make assumptions about the relation of acres to swine, 
but such assumptions must always be full of uncertainty. The relation of 
both acres and swine to linear dimensions raises even greater difficulties for, 
as we have seen, the implications of this system of measurement are far from 
clear. It is true that a few Domesday entries tantalize us by suggesting 
possible equations. Thus at Ashby-de-la-Zouch in Leicestershire, there was 
‘woodland one league in length and four furlongs in breadth, sufficient for 
(ad) 100 swine’. On the other hand, at Crowle in Worcestershire, there was 
half'a league of wood also sufficient for (ad) 100 swine. Even ifit were possible 
to equate these two entries, we could not be sure that the relation between 
swine and dimensions was constant over a county, to say nothing of over 
all England. 

Despite these limitations, much can be gained from Fig. 10. With all its 
problems, it does not leave us in doubt about the main features of the dis- 
tribution of wood over the eastern counties in the eleventh century. As far 
as Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex and eastern Cambridgeshire are concerned, there 
is no uncertainty; and in this area, the dense woodlands of Essex stand out 
prominently. Elsewhere it is clear that the claylands of Huntingdonshire, 
of Kesteven and of Lindsey also carried substantial amounts of wood. All 


this takes us some way, at any rate, towards visualizing the face of the 
countryside in 1086, 


VIII. Forests 


In addition to woodland itself there was also forest land about which the 
Domesday Book says little. ‘Forest’ is neither a botanical nor a geogra- 
phical term, but a legal one. The origin of the word has been disputed but 
one view is that it implied an area outside ( foris) the common lawand subject 
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to a special law that safeguarded the king’s hunting. Forest and woodland 


were thus not synonymous terms, for the forested areas included land that 
was neither wooded nor waste. Whole counties were sometimes placed under 
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Fig. 10. Domesday woodland of the eastern counties. 
(The boundary of the Fenland is marked.) 


forest law. But still, a forested area usually contained a nucleus of wood, 
and sometimes large tracts of wooded territory. The existence and extent 
of these forests before 1066 is an obscure matter, but it is certain that after 
the Norman Conquest the forest law and forest courts of Normandy were 
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introduced into England on a large scale. There was a rapid and violent 
extension of forest land. The Norman kings had a passionate love of the 
chase, and the Anglo-Saxon chronicler wrote under the year 1087 that 
King William ‘made large forests for deer’. Within these, no animals could 
be taken without express permission, and the right of cutting wood and 
making assarts was severely restricted and subjected to fines and dues. An 
elaborate organization of wardens, foresters and other officials was created 
to safeguard the forested areas. 

These forests, being royal property outside the normal order, are rarely 
mentioned in the Domesday Book. The existence of some of them, however, 
is indicated by various statements to the effect that a holding, or part of it, 
or sometimes its wood only, was ‘in the forest’ or ‘in the king’s forest’. 
Thus at Windsor, in addition to wood yielding fifty swine for pannage dues, 
there was other wood (alia silva) placed in enclosure. Portions of other 
places had also been placed in Windsor Forest: the entries for both Cook- 
ham and Winkfield refer to land ‘in the Forest of Windsor’ or ‘in the king’s 
forest’. Similar references to forests occur in various entries relating to the 
counties of Berkshire, Cheshire (including the modern Flintshire), Dorset, 
Essex, Gloucester, Hampshire, Hereford, Huntingdon, Northampton, 
Oxford, Sussex, Wiltshire and Worcester. There are also references to 
hays, or enclosures (haiae) for catching animals, in Cheshire, Herefordshire, 
Shropshire, Worcester, and, more rarely, in some other counties. Thus at 
Weaverham in Cheshire there was wood ‘2 leagues long and 1 league wide, 
and 2 hays for taking roedeer’ (2 hatae capreolorum). The duty of making 
these deer-hays was known as stabilitio, and it is frequently mentioned. 
Finally, a number of parks are mentioned; and sometimes these were speci- 
fically for wild beasts (parcus bestiarum silvaticarum). A number belonged to 
the king; others to various lay or ecclesiastical lords. 

There is one forest, and only one, about which the Domesday Book gives 
a wealth of detail. It is the New Forest, and it occupied a special section in 
the Domesday account of Hampshire. The amount of destruction involved 
in the making of the New Forest has long been a matter for controversy. 
The chronicles of the twelfth century declared that the Conqueror reduced 
a flourishing district to a waste by the wholesale destruction of villages and 
churches. Some modern historians have developed this theme of destruc- 
tion, and Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest made much of it. But, 
on the other hand, many have declared this tale of destruction to be a 
calumny that is not borne out either by the poor soils of the district or by 
the Domesday evidence itself. It is true that many Domesday holdings are 
said to be ‘now in the forest’, but by distinguishing between those villages 
wholly afforested and those only partially so, the late F. H. Baring showed 
in 1901 what probably happened. Roughly speaking, William found about 
75,000 acres of waste land comprising for the most part infertile sands and 
gravels.t He enlarged this by taking in some twenty villages and a dozen 


eS F. H. Baring, ‘The making of the New Forest’, Eng. Hist. Rev. (1901), XVI, 
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hamlets amounting to between 20,000 and 25,000 acres. This constituted 
the Forest proper, and around this, portions of other villages were taken in 
to protect the deer; these additions were mainly woodland and amounted 
to between 10,000 and 20,000 acres. To-day, the outer boundary of the 
Forest includes about 92,000 acres. 
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THE COLONIZATION OF WASTE LAND 
IN IRELAND, 1780-1845' 
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is desired in Ireland; it is envied and coveted, it is torn to pieces and the 
fragments are fiercely contested: when it cannot be occupied by fair 
means, it is seized by crime.’? With the land almost the only resource for a 
population that probably doubled in the sixty years between the 1780’s and 
the Famine, symptoms of land-hunger were starkly evident. The peasant’s 
idling, in spite of his critics, hardly proved that he was innately indolent. 
It showed, of course, how an elastic rent deadened the incentive to labour, 
but it pointed also to the practical difficulty of being industrious when 
holdings were tiny and families large. A second sign of the disproportion 
between labour and land was the increasing attention paid to tillage in 
a country that was better suited to pasture farming. By 1815 more land 
was tilled than ever before. Yet in the post-war years there was no wide- 
spread swing back to pasture: it is probable, in fact, that tillage remained 
the expanding element in Irish farming right up to the Famine.? In the 
third place, the extreme fragmentation of the land pointed unequivocally 
to land-hunger: leaving out of account the not inconsiderable number of 
holdings of under one acre, 45 % of all holdings recorded in the Census of 
1841 were under five acres; in 1846 54% of all holdings were valued at 
under £5.4 
The remarkable thing is that in spite of intensive farming and of surplus 
labour, in spite of the acute parcellation of the land, there remained idle at 
the time of the Famine nearly four million acres which agriculturists and 
engineers were convinced were capable of economic improvement.® There 
are two possible explanations of this neglect of more than a fifth of the 
cultivable area of the country at a time of wretched living standards and 


1 I am indebted to Mr R. M. Hartwell, Student of Nuffield College, for 
criticism of an earlier draft of this paper and for suggestions which have allowed 
it to be reduced to the compass of an article. 

* G. de Beaumont, Ireland: Social, Political and Religious, ed. W. C. Taylor (1839), 
il, 237. 

® The evidence upon which this view is based—and that which justifies 
a number of other conclusions which are dogmatically stated in this paper—will 
be found in my Population of Ireland, 1750-1845 (Oxford, 1950). On the balance of 
pasture and arable in the years after 1815, see pp. 113-20. 

* Census of Ireland, 1841, Reports from Commissioners, 1843, XxIVv, 454-5; Accounts 
and Papers, 1849, XLIx, 498. 

° The Devon Commission estimated that in Leinster there were over half 
a million acres capable of improvement, and that in every one of the other pro- 
vinces more than a million acres (Report of the Royal Commission... .[on] the Occupa- 
tion of land in Ireland, Reports from Commissioners, 1845, XIX-XXII; XXII, 1972). 
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: | T is not enough to say’, a French traveller wrote in the 1830’s, ‘that land 
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unpaid rents. We might, on the one hand, point to the indifference or lack 
of resources of the landlords, the tenants or the government; or we might, 
on the other, regard so vast an area of land only potentially fruitful as the 
remnant of a still larger area of waste which had existed sixty or seventy 
years earlier when the rapid increase in the rate of population growth seems 
to have begun. 

If we were to take Professor O’Brien as our guide we should adopt the 
former course. That there was next to no reclamation between the Union 
and the Famine he accepts as a proposition needing little examination. His 
discussion of the subject centres on ‘the failure to reclaim the waste lands’: 
“the main fact’, he says, ‘is that, from one cause or another, avoidable or 
unavoidable, the waste lands of Ireland were not reclaimed.’! The spirit 
and structure of rural society did much to hinder reclamation: nevertheless 
an impressive body of evidence points to the conclusion that, during the 
French wars and in the following thirty years, while there was probably no 
county which did not experience a fair amount of reclamation, in many 
there may well have been an astonishing amount. 


THE EVIDENCE OF RECLAMATION 


When Arthur Young made his tour in Ireland between 1776 and 1778 he 
was able to commend only a few landlords or tenants for their zeal in 
draining and fertilizing. He lavished his greatest praise in this connexion 
upon Lord Chief Baron Forster, ‘this GREAT Improve, a title more de- 
serving estimation than that of a great General or a great Minister’. 
Forster decided to improve his five-thousand-acre estate in Co. Meath. 
Although the land was waste sheep-walk, thought to be irreclaimable, its 
owner lived ‘to overlook a country flourishing from his exertions’: he 
‘made a barren wilderness smile with cultivation, planted it with people, 
and made those people happy’. But he also showed that he was an ex- 
ceptional landlord: by and large Young found only a trifling amount of 
improvement in the mountains, and the bogs he thought were even more 
neglected.’ 

In the generation after Young’s tour increasing attention was paid to 
reclamation. Continuously its two fundamental causes seem to have been 
the desire of the landlords to maximize their incomes and the pressure of 
population. The influence of the landlords was probably more often felt 
indirectly than directly ; by demanding impossible rents for land already in 
cultivation they made it imperative for their tenants to reclaim scraps of 
waste even though they were convinced that sooner or later an increased 
rent would consume the fruits of their industry. In this indirect fashion the 
landlords’ mercenary spirit probably stimulated reclamation to a greater 
extent during the French wars than earlier. The wars perpetuated and 
strengthened the impulse a national government had already given to 


1 G. O’Brien, The Economic History of Ireland from the Union to the Famine (1921), 


pp. 123 and 127. 
2 A. Young, Tour in Ireland (and ed. 1780), 1, 119-233; Ul, 115, 172-4, 176-7, 
288, 320, etc. 
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economic activity; prices rose, and the peasantry probably became more 
familiar with the use of money. The opportunity, if not the desire, to exact 
high rents increased. Higher rents were added to F oster’s Corn Law and 
war-time demand as an additional incentive to extend tillage: the more 
rent the tenant undertook to pay, the more fully did he have to put his 
holding under corn. As more of the fertile land was devoted to grain, the 
peasants’ potato patches necessarily covered more and more of the mountain 
and bog. Likewise, by the eighties and nineties, the rate of population 
increase quickened and with it the peasants’ anxiety to cultivate fresh land.* 

Wakefield, though he was well aware of how far the practice of reclama- 
tion fell short of its possibilities, pointed in 1812 to ‘the daily encroach- 
ments’ being made upon the bogs because of the pressure of population.? 
Many other writers referred to the draining and fertilizing of bog and 
mountain in particular districts. In Clare, towards the end of the wars, the 
population was said to be increasing so rapidly ‘that a vast quantity of 
hills and mountains is reclaimed every year’.2 Connemara, according to 
the Committee on Bogs, ‘like every other part of Ireland, furnishes practical 
illustrations of the advantages to be derived from the reclaiming of Bog 
land’; one of these illustrations was of the impressive area of about 1000 
acres.4 

Turning to Ulster it was said in Tyrone, early in the century, that ‘every 
year adds considerably to the quantity of land brought into culture’. In 
Antrim it was to a crop of potatoes, set with the spade, that ‘we are indebted 
for the progressive melioration, which is daily taking place, and which, on 
the high grounds to the west of the road from Libsburn to Carrickfergus, is 
gradually creeping to their summits, as far as their steepness and climate 
will allow’. In four years the Marquis of Hertford, who was not the only 
improving landlord in this county, had spent over £2500 in reclaiming 
837 acres of cut-out turf bog.6 A Monaghan proprietor gained a tract of 
1000 acres, by a work of herculean labour in cutting drains.’ 

‘The improvements by draining [in Meath] are very numerous’: 
‘many small patches of bog are reclaimed by poor persons, living on their 
edges.’® Similarly, in Kildare, round the edges of most bogs, single patches, 
seldom of more than ten or twelve acres, could be seen in a state of semi- 
reclamation.® In a single parish in Queen’s Co. the amount of farmed 


1 Though, of course, there were alternative means of providing for growing 
numbers, notably by subdivision and by the tendency to grow corn on land that 
had been pasture. 

2 E. Wakefield, An Account of Ireland, Statistical and Political (1812), 1, 106. 

° W. 8. Mason, Statistical Account. . .of Ireland (1814), 1, 499. 

* Fourth Report of the Commissioners. . .on Bogs, Reports from Commissioners (Ireland), 
1813-14, VI, 177. 

® J. McEvoy, Tyrone (Dublin, 1802), pp. 189, 191. 

° J. Dubourdieu, Antrim (Dublin, 1812), pp. 299 and 315. 

7 C. Coote, Monaghan (Dublin, 1801), pp. 32-3. 

®° R. Thompson, Meath (Dublin, 1802), p. 264. 

° Appendix 4, First Report of the Commissioners. ..on Bogs, Reports from Com- 
muisstoners (Ireland), 1810, X, 421. 
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land was calculated to have increased from 1551 acres in 1794. to 2618 in 
1812.1 

Little evidence has been found of substantial reclamation in the twenties 
and early thirties. The Committee on Public Works reported in 1835 that, 
though various reports since 1809 had pointed to the advantages that would 
accrue to ‘the State, the community, the labouring classes and to England, 
from reclaiming the Waste Lands of Ireland. . .it appears from the Evidence 
obtained by Your Committee, that no effort has been made to realize the 
advantages pointed out, except in a few cases’. _It is open to doubt, how- 
ever, whether the absence of evidence is anything like proof that there was 
no reclamation. Certainly there is no reason to believe that either the 
pressure of population or the exactions of the landlords diminished in these 
years and thereby dulled the peasants’ incentive to reclaim. It is they, not 
the landlords, who seem to have been the more active agents during the 
wars, and ‘their daily encroachments’ upon the bogs may well have been 
overlooked by government committees and private commentators more 
interested in finding and encouraging large-scale works by enterprising 
and capitalist landlords. 

Certainly, if the fifteen or so years after the wars were a period when the 
margin of cultivation remained steady, they preceded, as well as followed, 
a period of more active colonization. There is statistical and literary 
evidence showing that during the thirties and forties reclamation in many 
parts of the country was of a very appreciable amount and that in some 
districts it may well have proceeded at an almost spectacular rate. Table 1, 
taken from the report of the 1851 Census, shows. for 1841 and 1851 the 
amount of land in each province used in agriculture and the amount of 
waste. 


Table 1. Area of agricultural and of waste land in the provinces of 
Ireland in 1841 and 1851* 


Agricultural land Waste land 
(SS Se ST ee eee ER ee ee 
1841 1851 1841 1851 
(FS SSS Fh a ee eee ee ee 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Acres (in oftotal Acres (in  oftotal Acres (in of total Acres (in of total 
thousands) area __ thousands) area thousands) area thousands) area 
einster 3,961 81-23 4,038 82-80 732 15:00 666 13°66 
funster 3,875 63°89 4,310 71:08 1,893 31-22 1,485 24°48 
Ister 3,408 62°23 3994 72°95 1,764 32°22 1,199 21-89 
onnaught 2,221 50°57 2,460 56-01 1,906 43°39 1,674 38°12 
eland 13,464 64:71 14,803 714 6,296 30°25 5,024. 24°14 


* Census of Ireland, 1851, Reports from Commissioners, 1856, XXX1, p. xi. 


In every province except Leinster (which in 1841 is shown as having 
relatively less than half as much waste as Munster or Ulster and little 
more than a third as much as Connaught) the figures show a substantial 


1 Mason, op. cit. 1, 66. 
2 Second Rep. S.C....[on] Public Works, Reports from Committees, 1835, XX, 191. 
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expansion in the proportion of the total area used in Farman in the Bee, 
they show increases of nearly 11% in Ulster, of over 7 °% in Munster and o 

over 5 %/, in Connaught. We must, of course, be aware that the figures may 
be treacherous. It was difficult, as the Census Commissioners realized, to 
ascertain with any precision the area of unprofitable land in districts where 
large tracts of unenclosed mountain were used for grazing. Moreover, the 
derivation of the figures for the two years by different methods may explain 
part, at least, of the difference between them. Nonetheless both the earlier 
and the later figures seem well grounded: the one set was computed by the 
1841 Census Commissioners from the maps of the Ordnance Survey; the 
other was taken from the agricultural statistics collected by the constabulary 
enumerators when they traversed the country for the purpose." 

There is a strong presumption that reclamation at so considerable a rate 
as that suggested by Table 1 ina decade which was dominated by the F amine 
implies at least a proportionate amount in the preceding years. It is most 
unlikely that there was as much reclamation in the five years after 1845 as 
in the preceding five (when the forces shaping rural economy differed little 
from those of the twenties and thirties). It is true that an act of 1847 was the 
first to give any serious state encouragement to works of drainage, but by 
1850 only 74,000 acres had been reclaimed with state assistance out of the 
1,338,281 acres that had been added to the cultivated area between 1841 
and 1851.2 The Famine ruthlessly thinned the population and robbed the 
colonizing movement of much of the force it had derived from the pressure 
of population. When starvation was almost universal, it can hardly be 
supposed that the peasants had either the resources or the initiative to drain 
mountain and bog as never before. And, moreover, when death and emigra- 
tion caused neighbours to vacate their holdings it is unlikely that the need 
to clear fresh land seemed as urgent as in former years. Nor can we imagine 
that after 1845 the landlords, many of whom saw in the Famine confirma- 
tion of the theory that the country was overpopulated, accepted at all 
generally the idea that their interests would be furthered by bringing new 
land into cultivation; it is more probable that in the non-payment of their 
rents during the Famine years they had a more legitimate excuse than in 
earlier decades for not developing their estates. During the Famine—as 
increasingly in the previous quarter of a century—the landlords saw their 
salvation, much less in adding to the country’s cultivated area than in 
consolidating tiny holdings to make way for more responsible tenants 
prepared to treat the soil with greater consideration and to keep more 
livestock. 

The maps of the Ordnance Survey (which are the sources for the figures 
in Table 1 for the acreage in 1841 of cultivated and waste land) could be 
used to measure the amount of reclamation between the original survey, 
begun in 1831 and finished in 1843 and its first revision begun in 1845. On 
two occasions, in 1846 and 1851, the House of Commons called for such 
returns, but, unfortunately, they appear to have been drawn up for only 


* Reports from Commissioners, 1856, XXXI, p. xi. 
* O’Brien, op. cit. p. 154. 
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_a small part of the country. Several, covering Donegal and parts of both 
Londonderry and Kerry, were published; others, covering the remainder 
of Londonderry and parts of Tyrone exist in two files of correspondence in 
the Dublin Ordnance Survey Office.! Table 2 has been compiled from these 
returns. Here again there is evidence of very substantial reclamation. For 
the two adjacent counties of Ulster for which complete data are available 
there was an addition, between 1831-6 and 1845-50, of 51,527 acres (or of 
over 7%) to the area farmed. 


Table 2. Reclamation of waste land between the original Ordnance 
Survey of Ireland and its first revision 


Area of land 


reclaimed Cultivated 
between origi- area at time Percentage 
Date of nal survey of original addition to 
original Date of and revision survey cultivated 
survey revision (in acres) (in acres) area 
Donegal* 1831-6 1845-8 32,434 405,285 8-00 
Londonderry 1831 1848-50 19,093 T 318,282t 6-oof 
Parts of Kerry § 1842-3 Before 1846 8,373 343,503 2°44, 
Parts of Tyrone|| 1833 1850-1 4,510 — == 


* Accounts and Papers, 1849, XLIX, 430-1. 

t This figure is made up of the 4203 acres recorded in Accounts and Papers, 1849, XLIx, 
431, together with the 14,890 acres recorded in the MS. returns included in File 565 E, 
Ordnance Survey Correspondence. 

t The figure for the cultivated area of Londonderry is taken from the 1841 Census 
(Reports of Commissioners, 1843, XXIV, 565); the figure given here for the percentage re- 
claimed is, therefore, something less than the percentage of the cultivated area at the time 
of the original survey. 

§ Accounts and Papers, 1846, xLu, 332. The total area of the parishes covered by these 
returns was 714,289 acres; they made up nearly two-thirds of the entire area of the 
county. ' 

|| The figures for Tyrone, given in the MS. return in File 565 E, refer to thirty-three 
parishes or parts of parishes; the entire county included thirty whole parishes and parts of 
thirteen others (1841 Census, op. cit. pp. 462-4). The area of agricultural land in the 
entire county in 1841 was 450,286 acres (ibid. p. 565). Reclamation in the areas for which 
returns are available was 1:02 % of this arable acreage. 


It is by no means improbable that in the decade before the Famine the 
peasants cleared land at something like the rate suggested by these figures. 
In spite of emigration the population continued to expand. Subdivision 
had been for more than half a century the preferred means of providing 
for growing numbers,? but, when holdings were reduced towards the size 


1 The file numbers are 11371/E (old series) and 565/E (second series). I am 
most grateful to Dr R. C. Simington, of the Dublin Public Record Office and to 
Lt. Rory de Valera, the Archaeological Officer to the Ordnance Survey, for 
tracing this material for me. 

2 Several factors had made subdivision a more attractive outlet for increasing 
population than reclamation. It had been impeded by fewer legal hindrances ; 
it had needed less initiative and capital; short and uncertain tenures had not 
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below which, given the technique of farming, they could not feed a family, 
the attractions of reclamation increased. At the same time landlords 
became convinced that subdivision was not in their interests. They forgot 
their former enthusiasm for it; they consolidated holdings whenever they 
were able and they put what obstacles they could in the way of the peasant 
still intent on division. The more humane of them, those who were con- 
cerned for the welfare of their tenantry when subdivision could no longer 
provide for an increasing number of families, often connived at, and some- 
times generously encouraged, settlement on mountain and bog. 

The literary evidence for the decade before the Famine, while scarcely 
confirming the existence of reclamation at the very rapid rate indicated by 
the statistics, shows, nonetheless, that a fair amount was taking place in 
most parts of the country. Again, if, as seems to have been the case, the 
peasants, not their landlords, remained the more active agents, it is possible 
that the literary sources overlook much of the clearing and draining that 
was proceeding. 

The Devon Commission, in baronial investigations made by its assistant- 
commissioners, has accumulated perhaps the greatest single body of 
evidence on this subject. It comes in considerable volume from every pro- 
vince with the exception, once more, of Leinster. In Connaught, Galway 
seems to have been one of the counties where reclamation was most con- 
spicuous. There the commissioners were told by one landlord that ‘the 
resident proprietors, in some instances, have reclaimed a great deal’. Lord 
Clonbrook was said by his agent to employ two hundred men in works of 
drainage and reclamation. The ‘agriculturist’ to the Ballinasloe Union 
Agricultural Society said that, as a result of furrow draining, much fruitless 
land in his locality had been brought to a high state of fertility." In Mayo 
an agent described how he let a large tract of mountain in ten to twenty 
acre holdings to tenants in default—presumably at the time when he 
ejected them from their former holdings. A Clifden corn-merchant thought 
that more corn was being grown in his district, partly because of reclama- 
tion. In Sligo ‘there is a good deal of land being reclaimed’; an agricul- 
turist employed by Lord Palmerston to build roads and assist in the 
preparation of waste thought that a ‘good deal of work has been going on 
for some years upon this estate’.? 

In Munster a large extent of mountain near Mallow was ‘rapidly under- 
going improvement’. One proprietor ‘has for some years been making 
allowances to his tenants for. ..any substantial improvements on the land, 


robbed it so fully of its appeal; it had meant a less sharp break in the peasant’s 
way of life and, perhaps most important, while it was the peasant’s preferred 
escape from his problem, for a time it was an escape which his landlord had 
encouraged him to seek. 
* Report of the Devon Commission, 1845, op. cit. 523, 533 512, 41, 45; : 

Rs s > > * a > > > > 51 4; 7 ? > 4 
In the evidence published by the Devon Commission each witness Pepe tis: 
a number and the questions put to him are numbered in a series of their own. 
In the references given here the number of the witness is italicized and it precedes 
that of the question. 


* Ibid. 473, 443 479, 183 500, 13, 14; 25, 93. 
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and has brought a considerable tract of mountain into cultivation’. A Cork 
farmer described how, since 1826, he had both increased the arable area of 
his farm by some sixty acres and encouraged eight or nine under-tenants to 
reclaim twelve or fourteen acres each. The Earl of Mountcashel had him- 
self reclaimed forty acres and had let a large area of mountain ‘to poor 
people, who have built houses upon it, and I let it so exceedingly cheap 
that they contrived by degrees to bring in one acre in one year, and another 
in another’. Near Bantry, the tenants on one estate, with the encourage- 
ment of their landlord, were bringing a good deal of very rough ground into 
cultivation. On a Crown property, though one or two acres were all the 
ordinary farmer could manage to clear in a year, 298 acres had been re- 
claimed in five years.! Similarly in Clare: ‘a good deal of the land has been 
brought into cultivation that was heretofore waste...the tenants do it 
themselves.’ In Tipperary, a witness remembered shooting grouse on what 
had since become good meadowland. The population, he said, was coming 
to live on the mountains ‘and there is the greatest possible improvement’. 
An agent who managed a farm of 800 acres near Thurles said that ‘a great 
deal of it was waste and has been taken in fourteen or fifteen years ago’.? 

In Waterford, on the property of Sir Richard Kane, there was one of the 
most celebrated examples of successful reclamation. In 1835, or there- 
abouts, Kane marked out 470 acres and let them cheaply to the Abbot of 
Melleray. ‘It was a barren trackless waste, a nest of sheep-stealers, who 
absolutely plundered the whole of the tenantry around; and it is in the 
most highly improved state at the present moment.’ Shown by the monks 
how to proceed, and encouraged by their landlord, about seventy-five 
tenants in the district took additional land—some of them up to as much 
as a hundred acres—and improved it. Nor were the monks and their 
neighbours the only improvers in Co. Waterford. On the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s property considerable waste had been reclaimed ‘to afford an outlet 
for some portion of the increasing population. . . or to enlarge their holdings’. 
An agent on an estate of 18,000 acres explained how he marked out on the 
mountain portions of from 40 to 200 acres. The landlord helped with 
building materials and lime and initially he charged no rent. ‘In con- 
sequence of the change of system followed by other gentlemen’ he was 
overwhelmed with applications for the thirty or forty holdings already 
created and for those on the 800 acres in course of improvement. He 
expected an ultimate return of 10 % on his expenditure.® 

In Ulster, too, there was evidence both of the immense influence a good 
landlord could exercise and of the tenacity with which peasants took in 
waste on their own initiative. Lord George Hill told the Commissioners 
how he almost harried his Donegal tenants to get them to improve. ‘I 
never’, he said, ‘let them alone from the beginning of the year to the end’ ; 
as a result of his efforts ‘extensive’ reclamation was taking place. An agent 


1 Report of the Devon Commission, 1845, 786, 53 1054, 153 771, 4, 5, 19-233 800, 
S710; 4.5 1001, 32. 

2 Ibid. 594, 11; 572, 9-103 17, 212-14; 865, 6; 811, 28-32. 

8 Ibid. 810, 14; 812, 7; 819, 4-35. 
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on another Donegal estate described how, in 1837, land which had been 
let in rundale was broken up into individual holdings. Some of the former 
tenants-in-common who were given waste land, virtually rent-free, re- 
claimed more than 300 acres in four years. On the property of Sir Charles 
Style, in the previous four years, 172 families had been permanently settled 
on waste land. The parish priest of Buncrana pointed to onerous rents as 
a stimulus to reclamation: ‘the nature of the times has forced the people to 
extend their farms up the ascent of the mountain, and to take in some of the 
land to meet the demands upon them; they have done more in that way in 
the last four or five years than in the ten before’.* 

In Leinster, where, as we have seen, there was proportionately less than 
half as much waste as in the other provinces, there seems to have been 
correspondingly little reclamation. Some, however, is recorded. In twelve 
years a West Meathlandowner spent about £30,000 on bringing into cultiva- 
tion a large tract of low-lying land and bog. Lord Fitzwilliam, in Wicklow, 
was said to have reclaimed land ‘to a very large extent indeed’. A pro- 
prietor in Kilkenny remembered ‘that portion of the barony [of Iverk] 
which is now converted into cornfields and pasture to have been covered 
with furze, heath and rocks. Mountains are now also in a state of tillage.’ 
Most of this improvement, however, he thought took place well before the 
forties. He attributed it in the first place to the bounties on the export of 
corn and, secondly, to the high war-time prices: ‘since the peace the re- 
claiming of waste lands has fallen off, as the low prices for corn would not 
pay the expense of cultivation, rent, and taxes’.? 

There is, it seems, sufficient evidence of the existence of reclamation in 
the half-century before the Famine to make untenable the position that 
agriculture, in these years, was practised only on the land which had 
traditionally been farmed. Ifthe statistics are accepted, it must be admitted 
that in the decade after 1835 there was, in much of the country, a colonizing 
movement of great vigour. That for Munster, Connaught and Ulster the 
statistics can mislead only by exaggerating a very appreciable movement 
is borne out by the great number of witnesses who described for the Devon 
Commission works of reclamation in their own districts. For the years of the 
French wars, too, there is sufficient justification for reckoning on an appre- 
ciable extension of the cultivated area. In the intervening twenty years 
evidence is elusive: it is understandable that there should then have been 
a weakening of the forces that caused reclamation, but there are strong 
a priort grounds for believing that in the mid-thirties the process was 
accelerated, not restarted. We have, then, in the causes of reclamation an 
important field for enquiry. But we must also try to show why at the end 
of a period of rapid population increase and wretched living conditions 
a fifth of the cultivable area of the country remained mountain or bog. 


s abort of the Devon Commission, 1845, 1055, 2, 20-13 173, 4, 93 278, 43 166, 7; 


® Ibid. 46, 35-8; 952, 9; 915, 2. 
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‘THE CAUSES OF RECLAMATION 
(i) The pressure of population and the pressure of rent 


The fundamental cause of reclamation was the tendency for the needs of 
the peasants to outstrip the yield of the land from which they could derive 
their sustenance. While the requirements of the peasants increased as their 
number grew, the persistent tendency of Irish landlordism was to restrict 
the area from which they could derive their subsistence. The landlord’s 
avarice was stimulated by the necessities of its victims: lacking any alter- 
native source of livelihood to the land, they were frequently willing to offer 
wholly uneconomic rents to secure their occupation. Landlord and peasant, 
following their conflicting motives, worked together in curious partnership 
to force up rents. But neither owner nor peasant showed that he realized 
the consequences of trying to increase rents without, at the same time, 
trying to achieve a comparable increase in the efficiency and the yield of 
farming. Indifference to the technical methods of their tenants—even 
ignorance of them—was characteristic of the short-sighted policy of the 
typical landowner, and so, also, was his leaving his tenants with no incentive 
to try to farm more efficiently. With little change in farming methods the 
demand for a higher rent tended insistently towards the enlargement of the 
sector of the peasants’ holding producing the crops which paid the rent at 
the expense of the sector that produced the peasants’ subsistence. The 
tendency of the latter sector to contract, while the number of people 
dependent upon it grew, goes far to explain the almost exclusive dependence 
of the people upon the foodstuff which sustained more people per square 
mile than any alternative, and it explains their dependence, in the years 
before the Famine, upon the most prolific (though less palatable, and 
possibly less reliable) varieties of this foodstuff. The attempt to resolve this 
same dilemma made more irresistible the forces which induced and com- 
pelled the peasants to find a larger proportion of their rent by the sale of 
corn rather than pastoral products; labour was abundantly available and 
with plentiful labour the precious, scarce land yielded more when tilled 
than when grazed. It helps to explain such improvements as were made in 
farming technique, even though they were more often hampered than en- 
couraged by the landlords; it lay also behind the parcellation of the land 
into tiny holdings. Ofimmediate importance to us, as rent-land encroached 
upon potato-land, the peasants were driven to clear for their potatoes the 
fringes of the bog and the lower slopes of the mountain, even though they 
knew that the great labour involved was unlikely to lead to any permanent 
betterment of their lot. But, with this done, there was still no equilibrium 
reached because the landlords’ demands remained unsatisfied. Enclosures 
of mountain and bog, after a year or two under potatoes, made admirable 
pasture or corn-land ; they, too (when growth or the anger of the population 
did not make it impossible), were annexed to the rent-land, and the potatoes 
were planted higher up the mountain and further into the bog. 

With some of the landlords, eagerness to increase rents tended in a less 
vicious way to extend the cultivated area. Those of them who believed that 
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there were duties attached to their status, and who were permitted by the 
frugality of their habits and by the unembarrassed state of their finances to 
allow these duties to guide their conduct, were frequently notable for the 
zeal with which they improved the waste land on their property. They, or 
their agents, sometimes directed works of reclamation in which considerable 
capital was invested: more often, perhaps, they were content to encourage 
their tenants to do the work by giving them land for some years rent free or 
at a nominal charge; by providing lime or paying part of the cost of drainage 
or fencing; by supplying potatoes or oats to keep a family going until its 
land became productive. There is evidence, too, that many landlords, 
when they succeeded in putting arable to grass, or in ‘clearing’ as a pre- 
liminary to consolidation, were prepared to allow the surplus population to 
settle on waste. Not all activity of this nature is incompatible with the 
picture of the Irish landlords as men interested in their estates almost ex- 
clusively as a source of pecuniary profit. It shows, merely, that some of 
them were able to show a concern for long-period as well as for immediate 
returns; not only do the figures of the engineers, apparently without excep- 
tion, point to the prospect of a rich reward on capital spent on improving 
waste, but the actual accounts submitted by landlords to the parliamentary 
enquiries show that few of them made unrequited sacrifices when they 
invested in reclamation. 

Landlords, then, sometimes devoted considerable amounts of capital to 
works of improvement; more frequently they mitigated the risks which 
made reclamation a fruitless undertaking to the mass of the tenants and 
provided them with the resources without which land could not be re- 
claimed, but which normally the tenants could command on only an 
insufficient scale. Nonetheless it seems to be the case that most of the land 
brought into cultivation between the 1780’s and the Famine was reclaimed 
by the peasants themselves. They were impelled, with makeshift methods 
and with little hope of any permanent amelioration of their lot, to devote 
immense labour to clearing the mountain and draining the bog because the 
disproportion between the produce of their land, on the one hand, and the 
necessity of paying their rent and feeding their families, on the other, made 
as their alternative the prospect of almost immediate starvation. In all 
‘works of improvement, Young said, ‘it is the poor cottars, and the very 
little farmers, who are the best tools to employ’.1 Dutton, while he noted 
many small patches reclaimed by the peasants of Co. Clare, knew ‘no 
improvement carried on by any person of property on a scale sufficiently 
large to deserve notice’.? According to Bicheno ‘the owners of the soil have 
afforded little or no aid to the exertions of the peasants, by whom, in 
general, the reclamation has been effected; and...they have not been in 
a condition to secure to themselves any considerable share in the benefits 
conferred In 1845 it was said in Mayo that reclamation was carried on 

chiefly by the tenantry’ and in Tipperary that the ‘greatest possible 

1 Young, op. cit. u, 177. 

2 Dutton, op cit. pp. 287-8. 

® Rep. Poor Inquiry Com., App. H, Reports from Commissioners, 1836, xxxIv, 695. 
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improvement’ in the mountains was made ‘by the farmers themselves, and 
persons going out there and taking land—persons of small capital’.1_ Pim, 
writing of the country as a whole, at the end of the Famine, said that it was 
‘well known that much waste land has been brought under culture for 
several years past... . The cottier or tenant was the sole agent. He obtained 
a bare subsistence by very severe labour, and rarely effected any improve- 
ment in his own condition. It was practicable, on account of the facility 
with which the potato was cultivated; and it is very doubtful whether it be 
practicable with any other crop.’? 


(ii) Miscellaneous stimuli to reclamation 


Many features of social and economic life, besides the double pressure of 
rent and population, increased the attractions of reclamation in the decades 
after 1780. Perhaps the most important was the improvement in the state 
of the roads. Before considering this, as it is a subject that calls for a lengthy 
digression, we may conveniently list the less important matters. First, the 
general dependence of the people on a crop so unexacting in its require- 
ments as the potato increased the potential value of an enormous area of 
mountain and bog; even before 1780 the potato had probably thus en- 
couraged considerable new settlement. Second, there is good reason for 
believing that the great extension of corn-growing which followed the 
passing of Foster’s Corn Law in 1783 was the result as much of the cultiva- 
tion of waste as of the ploughing up of pasture.? Third, the practice, 
stemming from the slenderness of the resources of the peasants, of paying 
labourers in scraps of land, frequently waste land, meant that many of the 
cottiers were recruited to the class of people which had an incentive to 
reclaim. Fourth, the ending of common tenancies frequently quickened 
the pace of reclamation: sometimes, under the reallotment of land a 
number of the former tenants-in-common secured little land other than 
waste and they had perforce to become improvers; sometimes, it seems, 
with the discouragements of joint tenancy removed, the peasants were 
more willing to consider reclamation.* Fifth, it sometimes happened, in 
a natural process or with the deliberate encouragement of a landlord, that 
reclamation was facilitated by the turf of a bog being entirely cut away.5 


1 Rep. Devon Com. 1845, op. cit. 479, 18; 17, 213-14. 

2 J. Pim, The Condition and Prospects of Ireland (Dublin, 1848), p. 171. 

3 Fuller discussion of the encouragement given to reclamation by the Irishman’s 
dependence on the potato and by the increasing attention given to corn-growing 
in the years after 1780 will be found in my Population of Ireland, pp. 156-9, 168-9. 

4 In Donegal, a property which had been in the hands of middlemen and in 
rundale was broken up into individual occupation in 1837: those who went on 
waste were given land virtually rent free and ‘very extensive improvements’ 
were made. (Rep. Devon Com. 1845, op. cit. 173, 4-9.) Near Bantry, where land 
was formerly held in common ‘it would surprise you to see the improvements of 
the tenants’ (ibid. 716, 4). In Tipperary, when the farms were divided, the 
tenants began to improve the waste and mountain (ibid. 43, 95). 

5 By the time of the French wars the turf bog, formerly covering several of the 
valleys of Down, ‘being now exhausted, they admit of cultivation’. (Mason, 
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(iii) The condition of the roads 


We have said that, next to the pressure of population and the pressure of 
rent, the improvement of the roads was probably the most influential en- 
couragement to reclamation. In the early eighteenth century roads were 
said to be ‘almost everywhere scandalously neglected’ :1 except in summer 
‘there is little or no land carriage’ because the little ‘truckle-cars’ “would 
be swallowed up in bad roads’.2 By the time Young made his tour there 
had been a great advance. ‘I found it perfectly practicable’, he said, ‘to 
travel upon wheels by a map; I will go here, I will go there; I could trace 
a route on paper as wild as fancy could dictate, and everywhere I found 
beautiful roads without break or hindrance, to enable me to realize my 
design. What a figure would a person make in England who should attempt 
to move in that manner.’ ‘For a country so very far behind us as Ireland, 
to have got suddenly so much the start in the article of roads, is a spectacle 
that cannot fail to strike the English traveller exceedingly.’ Young had so 
much confidence in the Irish methods of road construction that he felt that 
‘in a few years there will not be a bad road, except turnpikes, in all Ireland’.® 
Much later comment shows that in this respect he was no bad prophet. 
Since Young visited Ireland, Newenham wrote in 1809, ‘the roads have 
become much more numerous; and are, in general, in better condition’. 
‘In proportion to its size, there are few countries which have so many, and 
not one perhaps, which has so good roads as Ireland.’* Wakefield thought 
‘there are few things in Ireland, which astonish a stranger more than the 
magnificence of its many excellent roads....In the majority of counties, 
the roads are not only excellent, but numerous.’> ‘The roads of Ireland, 
and especially the cross-roads’, said an engineer of great authority, ‘are 
confessedly the finest in Europe.’ ® 

Good roads were not, by any means, confined to the less remote parts of 
the country. Bicheno, in the report he prepared for the Poor Inquiry 
Commission, pointed out that the improvements extended to all parts of 
the country and that nowhere were they more striking than in Mayo and 
Galway.’ The praise lavished on the roads near Dublin hardly exceeded 
that given to those in the far west. While in Co. Dublin they were ‘excellent’ 
and in Wicklow ‘uncommonly good’,’ in Donegal ‘nothing can exceed the 
op. cit. m1, 8.) In Clare, turf-cutting was said to be the ‘first step towards the 
recovery of tracts of ground from an unprofitable state’. For this reason turf- 
cutting “is encouraged by one of the principal proprietors, who permits his 
tenants to cut and dispose of as much turf as they choose’. (Ibid. p. 416.) 

1 J. Swift, An Answer to Several Letters..., 1729 (ed. T. Scott, 1905), p. 130. 

2 'T. Newenham, A View of the natural, political and commercial Circumstances of 
Ireland (1809), p. 31, quoting a tract of 1728. 

3 Young, 1780, op. cit. m, 153-4. 

4 Newenham, 1809, op. cit. PP- 31, 33, 35- 

* Wakefield, 1812, op. cit. 1, 659-62. 

_° O’Brien, 1921, op. cit. p. 558, quoting Alexander Nimmo’s evidence pub- 
lished in Report and Estimates on Draining and Cultivating the Bogs (Dublin, 1818). 

7 Rep. Poor Inquiry Com. 1836, App. H, pt. 11, op. cit. p. 695. 

s au Archer, Dublin (Dublin, 1801), p. 117; R. Fraser, Wicklow (Dublin, 1801), 
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goodness of the roads’; in Mayo ‘the roads and bridges. ..are in so very 
good a state, that one can hardly complain of the few that are bad’; in 
Sligo ‘everywhere. ..the roads and bridges are in a very good state, with 
not very many exceptions’.! 

The roads of Ireland, it need hardly be pointed out, were not above 
reproach; in several counties they seem to have been much below the 
general standard and a number of writers pointed to widespread abuses. 
In Co. Cork, while there was much fair road, many of the by-roads were 
said to be ‘altogether impracticable for wheels’; the roads of Cavan were 
“extremely bad and ill-contrived’ and those of Leitrim and Armagh were 
nearly as severely condemned.? Young himself was aware of national defects. 
The turnpikes, he admitted, were generally bad, and the Grand Juries (the 
bodies responsible for administering the roads) did not always act as 
liberally as he would have wished.’ Perhaps the most general complaint 
was that of the misapplication of public funds; it was said either that there 
was straightforward fraud, in that only part of the money laid out for road 
construction was so used, or that the roads built were located in such a way 
that they benefited the Grand Jurors, their friends and patrons, rather than 
the public. Young and Newenham both conceded the fact that good roads 
tended to be concentrated round gentlemen’s houses, but they did not 
think that it should be condemned. Every landlord pressed on with roads 
radiating from his own house; connexions were soon made and then the 
public benefited. Though peculation probably remained a persistent evil, 
by Newenham’s time ‘this infamous practice is neither near so striking or 
frequent as it formerly was’.4 

The generally good condition of the Irish roads helped to make one of 
the more striking contributions to the collection of paradoxes to be found 
in every account of the Irish economy; ‘while the traveller witnesses on 
every side the appearances of beggary and filth, he feels he is rolling over 
roads as well formed and made as any he may have passed over in more 
fortunate countries’.> That in Ireland the road system should have out- 
stripped the development of commerce and industry while elsewhere it was 
the offspring of their vitality—and, indeed, a restraint to their expansion— 


1 J. M‘Parlan, Donegal (Dublin, 1802), p. 68; Mayo (Dublin, 1802), p. 93; 
Sligo (Dublin, 1802), p. 74. Among the many improvements said to have taken 
place in Antrim since the 1750’s ‘none have added more to the comforts of the 
great body of the people. ..than the attention paid to the making of new roads, 
and rendering the old roads more passable. If some generations were supine 
upon this subject, the present is making ample atonement for it.’ (Dubourdieu, 
Antrim (1812), p. 357.) In Tyrone ‘the roads and bridges are generally well 
attended to’. (McEvoy, Tyrone (1802), p. 118.) In Monaghan they were ‘in 
pretty good repair’; in Down they were ‘in general allowed to be excellent’. 
(Coote, Monaghan (1801), p. 66; Dubourdieu, Down (1802), p. 218.) _ 

2 H. Townsend, Cork (Dublin, 1810), p. 249; C. Coote, Cavan (Dublin, 1802), 
p. 69; J..M‘Parlan, Leitrim (Dublin, 1802), p. 65; C. Coote, Armagh (Dublin, 
1804), p. 258. 

3 Young, 1780, op. cit. 0, 151, 155. 

4 Ibid. p. 153; Newenham, 1809, pp. 34-5. 

5 J. E. Bicheno, Ireland, and its Economy... (1830), pp. 40-1. 
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must be attributed largely to the legislative encouragement of road con- 
struction and repair in a country where geology and climate were allies of 
the road-builder. Two other factors were also of some importance: the 
abundance of cheap labour and the type of car generally used. The Irish- 
man’s car, with his plough and cabin, was one of the most common objects 
of scorn or pity to the enlightened traveller. The cars of the poor people, 
according to Young, ‘are wretched things, formed with a view to cheapness 
alone; and the loads they carry on them when working by the day are such 
as an Englishman would be ashamed to take in a wheelbarrow’. Primitive 
though the cars were they had one great recommendation: they were drawn 
by a single horse. The ‘roads preserving themselves for so many years, 1s 
owing to this practice of using one-horse carriages, which is worthy of 
universal imitation’.} 

So few Irish laws were contrived to secure the well-being of the country 
that we must try to find why those governing road-construction were well- 
chosen. A hypothesis always worth considering in trying to determine why 
an Irish law was passed is that it was considered by the law-makers to be in 
the interest both of England and of the owners of the land of Ireland. 
Fiscally better roads meant less tax-evasion; they made illicit distillation 
a more risky occupation.? Their military value was doubtless a source of 
comfort to both state and landlord. Equally, in time of acute distress, when 
humanitarian sentiment urged expenditure on public works, there was 
perhaps some recognition that the risk of risings lessened as the volume of 
employment grew. Besides these factors bearing on political supremacy 
there was another, of no less importance, bearing on economic supremacy. 
In spite of the Irish peasants’ long continuing unfamiliarity with the nature 
and functions of money, the relations of the economy in which they lived had 
long rested on money values. By the eighteenth century, few of the land- 
lords of Ireland could be regarded as the patriarchal heads of rural society, 
able to sustain the traditional way of life of their households by the produce 
of demesnes worked for them by their tenants. In general, when they lived 
on their estates, their interests needed sustenance, not directly by corn and 
stock, but indirectly by the money value of this produce. When they were 
absentees their need was even more exclusively—and doubtless more 
imperatively—for a money income. Land, then, was let for a money rent, 
but often on such onerous terms that the tenants were unable to amass the 
requisite money. A fresh lever of exploitation was erected in many such 
cases; the peasants were allowed to work out their rent in labour on land 
which the proprietor kept in his own hands. Sometimes when the tenant 
did not pay his rent in labour he transferred to the landlord most of the 
produce of his tenancy (apart from the potatoes) ; otherwise he sold it to 
the corn-factor or stock-dealer and had to hoard the money until his rent 
was due. The important point, in our present context, is that for the land- 
lord to derive the benefit he sought from a labour-rent, a produce-rent or 


t Young, 1780, op. cit. 1, pp. 156-7. 


* Bicheno, 1830, op. cit. p. 45; R. Kane, The Industrial Resources of Ireland 
(Dublin, 1844), p. 330. 
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a money-rent, goods of considerable bulk had to find their way from the 
farms to the ports of Ireland (and thence, to a large extent, to the ports of 
England). Irish farming was undeniably subsistence farming and the unit 
of subsistence was not the natural region or even the village, but the single 
farm. Yet it was also tribute farming and though the peasant’s subsistence 
did not rest on commerce and good roads, the payment of the tribute did. 
It is no coincidence that the period when the Irish roads were raised above 
the common European standard was also a period when this tribute was 
inflated in volume and when it changed in form from livestock, whose legs 
would carry them over poor roads or open country, to grain (then becoming 
increasingly important to England’s well-being) which needed to be hauled 
in carts or piled on the backs of animals until they would sink in a soft road. 

Landlords derived other benefits from road construction; funds raised 
by a levy on occupiers were sometimes so manipulated as to enable im- 
poverished tenants to pay their rents; many a resident landlord found that 
road construction, sometimes defined so generously as to embrace work on 
private gardens and walls, added pleasingly to the amenities of life.1 With 
yet another of the inducements making a landlords’ parliament willing to 
encourage road-making we return to the central subject of this article; as 
more roads were built the value of agricultural land rose and so did the 
potential value of mountain and bog. Many landlords found roads con- 
structed with their own capital a worthwhile investment, but it was doubt- 
less more attractive to get roads driven through one’s waste land at the 
expense of the occupiers of the barony. Road-building encouraged reclama- 
tion, but the desire to reclaim also encouraged road-building. 

We must now look at the nature of the laws which helped to bring 
thorough and rapid renovation in the condition of the roads. In the first 
half of the eighteenth century the Irish roads were maintained—or more 
often neglected—in similar fashion to those of England. Residents were 
required for six days each year to provide either their own labour or horses 
and carts; when these contributions were insufficient the Grand Juries 
were empowered to raise funds to complete the work. Horses and carts 
were reluctantly supplied and labour was inefficiently performed; the 
money raised by the Juries was frequently misapplied and the overseers 
were negligent and partial.2 ‘Under the miserable policy of the six days 
labour’ the roads were impassable.® It is not, perhaps, fanciful to associate 
the first step in their improvement with the first law of any effect encouraging 
the extension of corn-growing: the new road-making policy appeared in 
1759; two years earlier there had been passed the first Act granting bounties 
on the inland transport of corn. The Act of 1759 abolished statutory labour 
and the statutory provision of horses and carts. It empowered Grand Juries 
to present money on different baronies for the repair and construction of 
roads within their boundaries. The procedure under the Act was that any- 


1 Bicheno, 1830, op. cit. p. 43. 

2 Newenham, 1809, op. cit. p. 32. 

8 Young, 1780, op. cit. I, 154-5. 

4 33 Geo. II, c. 7; Newenham, 1809, op. cit. p. 33. 
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body wishing to repair a road (or a bridge) or to make a new one submitted 
details and an estimate of the cost to the appropriate Grand Jury. If the 
Jury approved, the instigator proceeded at his own expense; he aimed to 
have the work finished by the next assizes, and if he succeeded he would 
then be reimbursed the approved cost. Later Acts empowered the Juries to 
make presentments for narrow roads through mountain and other un- 
improved districts and to contract, not only for mending defects in the 
roads, but for keeping them in a continuous state of repair. The necessary 
money was raised by a land tax (sometimes an arable-land tax) and it was 
calculated to have amounted to £290,000 in 1806.1 

Perhaps second in importance to well-designed and energetically applied 
administrative policy leading to the improvement in the roads were 
certain natural features in the Irish scene which made the problems of the 
road-builders less onerous than they were in some other countries. The 
relative infrequency of hard and prolonged frosts doubtless saved Irish 
roads from a form of destruction that was common and severe elsewhere. 
More often stressed in contemporary comment was the encouragement 
which geology gave to the making of good roads. Limestone gravel, ‘that 
incomparable material’, was to be found in great abundance in nearly 
every county; sandy soils, with their obstacles to the road-builder were 
seldom encountered.? 

This digression on the condition of the roads of Ireland has shown that 
by the 1780’s, when the rapid increase in her population had begun, means 
of communication were already so much improved above their early 
eighteenth-century condition that a traveller of Young’s experience could 
regard them as in a far better state than those of England; nor did they 
stagnate in the following decades. The influence of improving communica- 
tions on reclamation can easily be seen. Given the preoccupation of the 
landlords with their rents there was normally no inducement to the tenant 
to cultivate mountain or bog unless it were possible for him to market 
a portion of its produce, or to transfer it, metayer-fashion to the landlord ;8 
it was only the landlord of more than usual humanity who was prepared to 
give even totally unproductive bog to tenants who could never be expected 
to pay any rent. Ifa rent were to be paid in money or in produce—if, that 
is, a tenant were to be able to secure his title to waste—means of transport, 
either to market or to the landlord’s residence, were necessary. Roads were 


+ Newenham, 1809, op. cit. p. 33; Young, 1780, op. cit. 1, 151-2. 

2 Ibid. pp. 29-31. 

® This statement should be modified to allow for the possibility of the tenant’s 
paying for reclaimed land by working on the landlord’s home farm. But with the 
superabundance of labour in most of Ireland, and with the preference of the 
landlord (whether resident or non-resident) for a money rent, it is doubtful if the 
qualification would often have to be applied. Much of the mountain was per- 
fectly capable. of supporting isolated communities, but if they could not pay rent 
they were seldom established. ‘The mountain is alluvial land, and produces 
anything. The oats are beautiful, and an enormous crop; but what is the good of 
it? You cannot send it to market’ (Kane, 1844, op. cit. p. 330, quoting the 
evidence of a Mr Fetherstone before a parliamentary committee). 
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hardly less essential to the performance of the practical operations of 
reclamation; in particular they were normally required for the haulage of 
fertilizer and, if lime were used, for the haulage of turf to the lime-kilns. 

Many examples could be quoted of the stimulus given to reclamation by 
improvements in communications. The mountains of Limerick, Cork and 
Kerry, the Report on the State of the Poor said in 1830, were very wild before 
1822, but since an engineer was appointed to execute public works ‘up- 
wards of 60 new lime-kilns have been built; carts, ploughs, harrows, and 
improved implements have become common; new houses of a better class 
have been built, new enclosures made, and the country has become 
perfectly tranquil, and exhibits a scene of industry and exertion at once 
pleasing and remarkable’. The effects of the construction of roads ‘appear 
to have been extended cultivation, improved habits of industry...a 
domestic colonization of population in excess in certain districts’! In 
Co. Cork, in the early forties ‘in the neighbourhood of roads you will find as 
good grass as can be had in the country... but remote from roads it is still 
morass and bog’. In a Tipperary estate of 19,000 acres a new road ‘has 
improved the whole district of country’; the population was settling on the 
mountain ‘and there is the greatest possible improvement, and I attribute 
it entirely to that road... because there is lime-stone just at the commence- 
ment of the road...they bring it thirteen Irish miles, and they bring culm 
twenty-eight Irish miles’.? 


‘THE OBSTACLES TO RECLAMATION 


We said earlier that in addition to trying to determine the causes of re- 
clamation we needed to discover why nearly four million acres of potentially 
fruitful land remained unproductive at the time of the Famine. It is to this 
second enquiry that we must now turn. Fundamentally the progress of 
reclamation was not swifter because most landlords found it a desirable 
policy, not for its own sake, but merely in so far as it contributed to their 
aim of maximizing rent payments. Undoubtedly the tendency of re- 
clamation on almost every estate where it was practised was to increase the 
amount of rent that could be collected. But there were other procedures 
commonly followed by the landlords which promised higher rents, at least 
in the short period—and in most cases the landlords’ needs were so impera- 
tive or their vision so limited that property was managed so that short- 
period ends might be pursued. These practices promised a larger revenue 
without a fraction of the enterprise or capital needed to clear, to drain and 
to fertilize; they promised them without the co-operation of the tenantry 
which many landlords thought it improper to seek; and—this is the im- 
portant point—when they were followed they robbed reclamation of much 
of the attraction it might otherwise have had for both landlords and 
tenants. 

Over a short period, if not over a generation, the revenue of an estate 


1 Reports from Committees, 1830, VU, 37, 40. 
2 Rep. Devon Com. 1845, op. cit. 781, 18; 17, 211-17. 
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could be increased by the brief and uncertain tenures! which allowed rack- 
renting and which had as their corollary the depression of the living 
standards of the peasantry. But insecurity of tenure, competitive rents and 
the lack of resources of the peasants were pointed to time after time as 
major hindrances to reclamation. Why should a peasant burden his family 
with the immense labour necessary to carry through even a modest piece of 
reclamation when he was virtually certain that its success would be followed 
either by his ejection or by the demand for a supplementary rent payment 
of an amount intended to equal, if not to exceed, the value of the produce 
of the new land? Sometimes, indeed, the landlord could have it both ways: 
he could both rack-rent and drive his tenants to reclaim. In one district of 
Mayo the fear of having rents raised was said not to act as a discouragement 
to reclamation. ‘If they are sure of the land, at any risk they will reclaim. 
If a man has a large family, at any risk he will reclaim.’? But so extremely 
degraded a condition of the tenantry implied that the tenant knew that if 
he did not reclaim the landlord would find a successor for his holding who 
could offer a higher rent by doing so, and this was by no means generally the 
case. In England, Wakefield said ‘‘‘ property is safe and equal protection is 
given to all from the peasant to the prince’’. Establish the same equitable 
system in Ireland, and more will be effected in a few years towards culti- 
vating the bogs by the spontaneous efforts of industry, than can be done in 
half a century by all the commissioners, engineers and other hirelings of 
government that may be employed.’® Farmers occupying land contiguous 
to bog, according to Nimmo, ‘have usually terms of lives or years in their 
holdings, too short to tempt them, even if possessed of capital and skill, to 
enter on...permanent improvement’.* The proprietor of a Mayo news- 
paper said that ‘in many, very many instances, to my own knowledge, the 
tenants are industrious, and are reclaiming either bogs or waste lands; but 
their rent is immediately increased, and, therefore, they have no encourage- 
ment to improve or reclaim waste lands. If they had a lease that would not 
be the case.’5 

? Or, at least, many landlords thought that their revenue could be so increased, 
and this is what matters in our present context. 

: Rep. Devon Com. 1845, op. cit. 473, 49. 8 Wakefield, 1812, op. cit. 1, 85. 

Fourth Rep. Com. on Bogs, 1813-14, op. cit. p. 178. 
_ > Rep. Devon Com. 1845, Op. cit. 472, 6-7. ‘The way the tenantry are treated... 
is a complete check to improvement. The more a man does, the more likely he is 
to be put out; and the farmer who lays out his capital is sure to have no money to 
spare at the time he is put out, and the man who comes in is able to give a fine.” 
In Cork, where the people’s industry and desire to reclaim were said to be so 
great that they would carry turf on their backs for miles so that lime could be 
burned, great tracts of land remained unreclaimed because ‘they can only get 
leases for three lives, and those might drop’. In Wicklow ‘as regards tenants and 
small farmers, the insecurity of the tenure is a great and principal reason’ for so 
much land remaining waste} in Mayo the tenants did not bring much fresh land 
into cultivation ‘from the want of confidence that they will be able to enjoy the 
fruits of their own labour’. ‘It is not in human nature’, it was said in Dodegal 
if you view it in all its bearings, for a man to improve his land, if in less than 

twelve months he may be deprived of the fruits of all his industry.’ (Ibid. 639 
42; 781, 18-20; 1024, 15; 472, 11; 169, 18.) aie" 
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The landlords’ short-sighted policy not only robbed reclamation of the 
profit which otherwise it might have borne to the men who would have 
undertaken most of the labour it involved, it also created indirect dis- 
couragements. Some of these further restrained the tenants from reclaiming, 
some caused their landlords to hold back. Rack-renting, as we have already 
mentioned, led to the impoverishment of the tenantry—to its not possessing 
the capital needed for reclamation. It contributed to give at least an element 
of truth—and often much more—to accounts of the idleness and drunken- 
ness which were sometimes regarded as leading to the neglect of improve- 
ments.’ It helped to explain the increasing flow of emigration which, with 
the pressure of population a substantial cause of what reclamation there 
was, tended to lessen its amount.? As far as the landlords were concerned 
their predatory policy had so long a history and one that did not effectively 
demonstrate to them its incompatibility with their long-period interests that 
it tended to lead to its own continuance. It helped, that is, to create a land- 
lord class which, with certain notable exceptions, was unable to draw upon 
the enterprise needed to make a large-scale attack upon idle mountain and 
bog. It helped also to allow them to live as they wished (or at least to live 
as they were willing) in a hand-to-mouth fashion without command of the 
capital which was no less necessary than enterprise to large-scale works of 
reclamation. 

The landlords’ lack of enterprise and lack of capital were neither, of 
course, exclusively the result of predatory proprietorship ; they call for pity 
as well as reproach and, indeed, it might be argued that what capital and 
enterprise the landlords could muster were created largely to minister to 
their predatoriness. Nevertheless, as we have tried to show, the unbridled 
exploitation of their tenantry contributed to the spinelessness and impoverish- 
ment which together constituted probably the most important single ex- 
planation of the gross neglect of the physical resources of Ireland. Apart 
from the landlords it was the tenants and the government who were the 
likely agents of improvement; the tenants as a body, we have already seen, 
were driven to reclaim extensively in spite of almost overwhelming dis- 
couragement; the state, as we shall see presently, was inactive, but it is to 
caricature its inactivity legitimately to represent it as the result of the land- 
lords’ unwillingness to end it. If we regard it as the duty of hereditary land- 
owners to further the well-being of their tenants and to provide for the 
security and comfort of their descendants, it was the duty of the Irish land- 
owners to develop their estates. It was their duty, moreover, because so 
many of them left their tenants utterly bereft of any incentive to reclaim and 
because they themselves appropriated that part of the produce of their 


1 M‘Parlan, Donegal (1802), p. 99. 

2 Emigration in Donegal was said to be ‘a great obstacle to reclaiming bogs 
and mountains... .The best means of removing this obstacle is, to keep the Irish- 
men in their own country, and to encourage them by long leases, allowance and 
instruction in reclaiming, to prefer their own country to another.’ (Ibid. pp. 99- 
100; see also the same author’s Mayo (1802), pp. 122-4 and Leitrim (1802), 


pp. 82-4.) 
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property which was needed to assure its continued ability to sustain the 
people seeking their living from it. But it was a duty that they neglected, 
sometimes on the plea that they did not possess the necessary capital, more 
often because they lacked the enterprise. mu 

From all quarters the landlords were berated for their unenterprising 
spirit. The bogs of Ireland, said Wakefield, ‘are capable of much improve- 
ment, were the system which has been pursued there changed, and a little 
of the English spirit transfused into some of the Irish landholders’.? The 
Committee on Public Works lamented, in 1835, ‘the indifference with 
which it is stated that the majority of resident landlords in Ireland regard 
those undeveloped sources of public and private wealth; and they appre- 
hend that the greater part of these lands will remain neglected if left 
entirely to private enterprise and the disposition of the landowners’. The 
committee further complained of the unwillingness ‘because of disparity 
of interests and apprehension of difficulties and litigation’ of owners of 
adjacent properties to pool their resources and plan co-operative works of 
improvement. Dutton upbraided the landlords for the ‘dog in the manger 
disposition [which] prevails in every part of Ireland, and has retarded the 
improvement of bog more than all other obstacles put together’. He had 
never, in any part of Ireland, observed systematic and steady improvement: 
‘it has been a mere spurt, and probably would never have been thought of, 
if some professional man had not happened to come into the neighbourhood 
...most Irish gentlemen soon grow tired of the expense, and expect that, 
the moment a bog is drained, it must become green.’4 

There were other difficulties in the way of reclamation: some of them are 
connected, though more remotely than those we have already discussed, 
with the landlords’ preoccupation with immediate monetary returns; 
others are independent of it. Much of the waste, it need hardly be said, 
remained uncultivated because it was too infertile for works of improvement 
to be economic. More was not reclaimed because of its value otherwise 
than as farming land; because of the alternative, and more profitable uses, 
for the capital its improvement would have needed; because of the tem- 
porarily or regionally low price of the produce it would have yielded if 
improved or because of the poorness of the communications approaching 
it. In a country which continued to depend so largely as Ireland on turf as 
a domestic and industrial fuel there clearly was an ultimate limit to the 
amount of bog which might economically be put under grass or under the 
spade. This factor, however, was two-faced and, in the period we are dis- 
cussing, probably was more often felt as an incentive to reclamation; the 
more reclamation there was, the wider the area on which turf could be cut 
and carried.® Nevertheless, in certain districts the disparity between the 


* See Rep. Poor Inquiry Com. 1836, op. cit. App. F, p. 231; Rep. Devon Com. 1845, 
Op. Cit. 574, 153 493, 10. 

2 Wakefield, 1812, op. cit. 1, 85. 

S:Op.-Giti'D, 104) 

* Dutton, 1808, op. cit. pp. 288-gr. 

5 Ibid. p. 396. 
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need for turf and the supply of it robbed reclamation of its attractions; ‘the 
quantity of bog in Armagh is insufficient for the general supply of fuel from 
the circumstance of its being unequally distributed, and the immensity 
required for the numerous bleach mills. In many parts of Armagh, turf bog 
is of a more certain revenue, than the best land could yield, by many times 
over. Our attention should rather be to increase than to reduce its contents, 
until another source of fuel is resorted to for the linen manufacture.’ ! 

In a country where the technique of farming was barbarous, where 
a native agricultural economist might be pardoned for thinking there were 
but two agents of production, the investment of capital in increasing the 
intensity of agriculture must often have rivalled, in the estimation of the 
capitalist landowner, investment in adding to the area of agriculture. The 
Devon Commission was told by a surveyor that in general, capital would 
be better employed in improving lands which have been partly cultivated 
than in endeavouring to bring into cultivation broken or waste lands.? 
Similarly, with land values low, it might be the case, as one proprietor 
complained to Wakefield, that it was cheaper to buy good land than to 
reclaim waste.? 

We need not again labour the point that, given the peasant’s obligation 
to be able to pay a rent before he could acquire a title even to totally un- 
productive waste, the extent of reclamation was limited by the tenant’s 
ability to send his produce to market. Roads generally were good, but in 
many areas of mountain or bog their non-existence, or their poorness, was 
pointed to as an obstacle to reclamation. Similarly, the amount of profitable 
reclamation was determined in part by the price of agricultural produce. 
The post-war fall in prices probably goes far to explain any falling away of 
activity in works of reclamation after the French wars; in Mayo reclamation 
was said to be ‘a very unprofitable thing to be undertaken by proprietors 
or agents at the low price of produce in this part of the country’.* 

A final set of difficulties which limited the amount of waste reclaimed was 
made up by the legal framework of landownership and by the absence of 
legislative encouragement to works of reclamation. The ill-adaptation of 
the law to the requirements of the improving owner or occupier has a dual 
explanation. Partly it reflects, yet again, the landlords’ unenterprising 
spirit, and their anxiety to secure immediate, rather than more distant 
returns. Partly it demonstrates how a doctrinaire adherence to /azsser-faire 
principles urged, with good reason, to be appropriate to conditions in 
England, overbore an effective appreciation of the fact that their application 
to the disparate conditions of Ireland was utterly inappropriate. This, at 
least, is the kinder interpretation of the facts; they would bear the less 
charitable construction that England (and her representatives were, of 
course, the dominant element in the United Kingdom Parliament) realized 
that following a Jaisser-faire policy in Ireland ministered to England’s 


1 Coote, Armagh (1804), pp. 280-1. 

2 Rep. Devon Com. 1845, op. cit. 36, 49. See also Pim, 1848, op. cit. p. 173. 
3 Wakefield, 1812, op. cit. 1, 107. 

4 Rep. Devon Com. 1845, op. cit. 468, 14. 
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interests no less certainly than did the pursuit of a similar policy nearer 
home. That a prosperous, contented Ireland would have been an asset to 
England needs no argument. But it was an asset that few people believed 
to be capable of realization, at least within the span of time in which 
politicians frame their labours. There were plenty of schemes, which, at 
least in the eyes of their less critical supporters, promised ultimate salvation 
to Ireland, but usually at such immediate cost that the state deemed it 
prudent to neglect the panaceas and to hope that the Irish would shoulder 
their current ills. 

There is no doubt that Ireland’s ills were not as burdensome to England 
as they were to Ireland. The most frequently discussed Irish contribution 
to the progress of the Industrial Revolution arises from the overspill of her 
population. But this was by no means an isolated contribution. The annual 
revenue that England derived from Irish property was put by a writer in 
The Economist in 1845 at between six and seven million pounds. Perhaps 
here there is a neglected strand in the answer to the enquiry on the sources 
of the capital needed to finance unprecedented economic expansion. 
Hardly less important is the fact that much of this capital came across the 
Irish sea in the form of corn, livestock and dairy produce and was added to 
another considerable stream that came in return for exports of English 
products.2 This substantial import of foodstuffs doubtless helps us to re- 
concile the well-founded accounts of the halting, piecemeal advance of the 
new agricultural techniques in England between 1750 and 1850 with the 
fact that at the end of the period, and with only slender imports of foreign 
food, a greatly increased population was sustained—even though it may 
have been eating foodstuffs that made less extravagant demands on land 
than the early eighteenth-century staples and even though nutrition may 
have been less satisfactory. 

It is one thing for the historian to say that certain developments in a 
period were important and another to show that contemporary politicians 
based their actions on his appreciation of their significance. Doubtless, 
those who ruled England during the Industrial Revolution were inclined 
to regard the annual influx of thousands of impoverished, and sometimes 
angry, Irish as an embarrassment, not as an asset. The reluctance of the 
same rulers or of their predecessors to give Irish corn-dealers free access to 
the English market until some years after the Union shows that mercantilist 
ideas on the place of a colony and on the importance of self-sufficiency in 
foodstuffs (together with the less effectively rationalized ideas on what was 
due to a landowning aristocracy) were not immediately overborne by 
a self-sacrificing welcome to a newly reformed sister-kingdom. 

The English rulers’ ideas on the value to England of the Irish economy as 


+ The Economist, 24 May 1845, p. 486. Letters on Ireland, No. 1, signed J.A.N. 
* According to T. C. Foster, the ‘Commissioner’ sent by The Times to Ireland 
during the Famine, the annual value of grain and grain produce exported from 
Ireland to Great Britain from 1842 to 1845 was £4,006,000. (Letters on the Con- 


dition of the People of Ireland, 1846, p. 614. This, of course, a ts F 
of Ireland’s food exports to Britain. 4) yBCCONn Sa ee 
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it existed, and as it would become when changed only by its own vitality 
(or morbidity), were not identical with our own; they were, nonetheless, 
sufficiently well formed to make laisser-faire in Ireland not unattractive to 
English statesmen. Politicians recruited from a landowning class, so many 
of whose members owned property in the two kingdoms, were not ignorant 
of the value of the tribute the Irish peasants transmitted to England; it is 
probable, however, that they appreciated it less highly than the historian 
may feel inclined to do for its indirect contribution towards industrialization. 
Many of these same rulers were reared in a mercantilist school ; this section, 
at least, was not disposed to regard as pressing what Irish critics maintained 
was the obligation of the state to design legislation to create a more 
prosperous Ireland. The fault of the Irish mercantilists in the eyes of their 
English colleagues was probably less their doctrinal error than their 
arrogance in wanting to apply to Ireland that part of mercantilist teaching 
which outlined the policy of a mother-country, instead of the part which 
described the duty of a colony. When mercantilist influence dwindled there 
was no increase in the zeal of the government to develop the resources of 
Ireland; not only did the prestige of laisser-faire soar, but its adherents, 
though they benefited less as absentee landlords, were well aware of the 
value of Irish migrants as labourers and strike-breakers, and, if they read 
statistics, they must have esteemed Ireland as a granary all the more for 
the wrong-headedness of Parliament in retaining the Corn Laws. More- 
over, by the thirties, repeated investigations of the problems of Ireland had 
shown them to be so appallingly acute that they were commonly—and 
comfortingly—regarded as beyond the control of the state. The only 
remedy, many taught themselves to believe, lay in the hands and the minds 
of the Irish themselves; they should become more industrious and less 
rebellious and thereby make their country a more attractive field for the 
English investor who would lead it along a path the propriety of which was 
demonstrated by England treading it herself. 

Partly, then, the law in Ireland hindered the development of her re- 
sources because of the thoughtlessness of English legislators or because of 
their continuing interest in treating as a mercantilist colony what had 
become a sister-kingdom in an increasingly capitalist economy. But this, 
as we have said, is not the whole explanation. The resident landlords were 
not without influence in determining what laws should govern the relations 
of rural society and the exploitation of the country’s resources; that these 
laws were ill-chosen is partly because the landlords did not wish them to be 
otherwise. Before the Union (and notably in the seventeen years of national 
government that immediately preceded it) the owners of the land of Ireland 
had more than adequate formal representation in her legislature; after- 
wards, as is shown by subletting acts, ejection acts and certain provisions of 
the poor law (all of which strengthened the hands of the landlords in 
pursuing their desired policy of clearing and consolidating) their voices 
were not unheard. Admittedly they had good reason for feeling that their 
wishes were treated with respect only when they were not incompatible 
with the ends that England sought from her association with Ireland. This, 
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doubtless, discouraged incipient political ambition, but it need not have 
snuffed it out; Irish resources might well have been developed so that they 
contributed to English as well as to Irish well-being. That the influence of 
the law did not bear in this direction brings us back yet again to the pre- 
occupation of the landlords with immediate monetary returns and to the 
indifference with which they generally viewed possibilities of long-period 
improvements. 

The law’s obstruction to works of improvement was both positive and 
negative: on the one hand there were laws in force with other objectives but 
which incidentally, though influentially, added to the difficulties of the 
landlord who wished to improve; on the other hand, laws which would have 
encouraged large-scale reclamation either were not passed at all or were 
passed in such a form that the encouragement they gave was only nominal. 
The laws relating to the settlement of property plainly discouraged works of 
improvement ; they meant both that the enterprising landlord who possessed 
little capital was often unable to sell part of his property to raise funds to 
develop the rest, and that the outsider with capital and enterprise found it 
difficult to become an improving landlord. Encumbrances were the corollary 
of settlements amongst landlords who did not have small families and they 
reinforced the obstacles toimprovements; money which might have developed 
an estate was earmarked for its dowager, her daughters and her younger sons. 

Negatively there is a longer list of laws which were never passed but 
which were needed if reclamation were to proceed on a scale having any 
sort of correspondence either with its ability to increase productivity or 
with the need for such an increase. That we were right in attributing this 
negative hindrance to indifference to the needs of Ireland or to a desire that 
they might remain unsatisfied is suggested by the long list of advisers of the 
state, official and unofficial, who strove to impress it with the necessity of 
ending its laisser-faire attitude towards the development of the resources of 
Ireland. Even Wakefield, whose ridicule for schemes of reclamation by 
public bodies we have already noticed, wanted the law to be altered. He 
‘would permit no individual to oppose what tends to the benefit of all’; he 
wanted an Act of Sewers which would allow Ireland to follow England’s 
lead and create bodies of commissioners with power to arrange works of 
drainage in particular areas, even though only two-thirds of the proprietors 
in those areas wished for such activity.! Poulett Scrope was bolder and, 
writing in the thirties, he wisely framed his ideas so as to make plain their 
consistency with the principle of utility. ‘I conceive’, he said, ‘that no 
state can be Justified in conferring upon or continuing to any individuals an 
exclusive property in extensive tracts of waste lands, which they are neither 
willing nor able to reclaim or cultivate, whilst there are other individual 
members of the community in a state of destitution from the want of em- 
ployment, who might maintain themselves upon such lands, if permitted 
to reclaim and cultivate them upon their own account.’2 

1 Wakefield, 1812, op. cit. 1, rro-11. 


> G. Poulett Scrope, ‘Observations on the Reclamation of W i 
tte ? s aste Lands in 
Ireland’, printed as Appendix 6 to Rep. S.C. Public Works, 1835, op. cit. p. a 
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There is, perhaps, more excuse for the state ignoring the suggestions of 
private individuals than for neglecting those of the committees it itself 
appointed. The Committee on Bogs wanted the law to be changed so as to 
remove the discouragements that arose both from the landlord’s uncertainty 
of the precise boundary of his property in waste and from the peasants’ 
customary rights of turning their cattle on bog if there were any grazing to 
be found. It argued also for legislation which would allow the proprietors 
of estates under settlement to make long leases of bog for improvement and 
which would secure free passage through neighbouring estates for people 
engaged on works of improvement.! These recommendations, modest 
though they were, remained unheeded. ‘Unhappily for Ireland, and for 
the whole kingdom’, the Committee on Public Works reported twenty 
years later, ‘it has not been heretofore considered sound policy to adopt 
any public measures towards the development of these extraordinary 
sources of wealth.’ It recommended that a Board of Public Works be con- 
stituted to undertake, on the request of the owners of two-thirds of the 
property to be improved, the drainage of bogs, the erection of embank- 
ments and the removal of the obstructions which caused inundations of 
rivers. The Board was to be compensated for its outlay by contributions, in 
money or in land, from the owners of the improved property.? 

Most modern observers would probably agree that obstacles to reclama- 
tion as formidable as those we have discussed, and whose foundations were 
so firmly laid in the nature of Irish landholding, called for more activity by 
the state than was suggested by either of these committees. Especially 
necessary was legislation to give the peasants security of tenure and com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements. In fact, the activity of the state 
fell far short even of the timid recommendations of its advisers. A Drainage 
Act was passed in 1801. The Poor Inquiry Commission put a question on 
its effect in the enquiry it sent to prominent residents in all parts of the 
country. Almost invariably the replies were in such terms as ‘nothing done 
under the Drainage Act of 1801’, or ‘the 1801 Act not applied’.? In 1831 
a Board of Public Works was set up on the recommendation of the Select 
Committee on the State of the Poor, which had reported in the previous 
year. While the Board was intended to be primarily concerned with the 
construction of piers, harbours and roads it was given powers to advance 
money to landlords (but not to occupiers) for the reclamation of waste; 
loans might be made for this purpose upon the security of land, but they 
were required to be repaid, together with interest at the rate of 5 %, within 
three years of the completion of the projects they financed.* The rate of 
interest was not light, the period for repayment was brief, and the influence 
of the Act was unjustifiably restricted by its not offering help to occupiers 
as well as to owners. Nonetheless money was offered for projects which, 
according to engineering opinion, could have increased the value of land 


1 Fourth Rep. Com. on Bogs, 1813-14, op. cit. p. 178. 

2 Rep. S.C. Public Works, 1835, op. cit. pp. 193-4. 

3 Rep. Poor Inquiry Com. 1836, op. cit. App. F, pp. 235, 244, 255, 275, 301, etc. 
2°O' Brien, 1921, opiyeit. p. 151. 
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very substantially and which, at least when the landlord was free to sell 
part of the improved land, could be regarded as self-financing. That only 
two loans, one of £2000 and the other of £200, appear to have been made to 
finance works of improvement during the fourteen years’ currency of the 
Act? can hardly be explained only in terms of its defects. The additional 
explanation appears to be yet another example of the landlords lack of 
enterprise and their choice of rack-renting rather than longer period 
improvements as a means of increasing their income. _ 

The Devon Commission’s recommendation of state assistance for works 
of improvement appeared at the beginning of a time of unprecedented 
disaster and it found a government more sympathetic towards proposals 
that it should bestir itself than any of its predecessors. Under an Act of 
1847 the Treasury was authorized to lend to landowners, and to certain 
classes of tenants, up to £1,500,000 for works ofimprovement. The advances, 
together with interest at the rate of 6%, were to be repaid in twenty-two 
annual instalments. By 1850 over £3,500,000 had been asked for, loans of 
£1,600,000 had been sanctioned and nearly £800,000 had been granted ; 
an average of 20,000 labourers were said to be employed on the works of 
improvement and 74,000 acres had been reclaimed.? But this activity 
comes too late to allow us to regard state encouragement of reclamation as 
of any consequence before the Famine. 


The evidence at our disposal leaves us unable to measure the amount of 
waste land brought into cultivation in the century before the Famine. 
Certainly the variety and magnitude of the obstacles to reclamation should 
make us doubt whether the amount could have been great. The obstacles 
arose largely from two sources. First, an evil rural economy, the upshot of 
the landlords’ ability to give full rein to their acquisitiveness, made improve- 
ments fruitless or even hazardous to the tenantry and left the landlords 
themselves without the desire, and often without the means, to undertake 
works to increase the long-period productivity of their properties. In the 
second place, the state, weak because it lacked confidence in its powers, or 
partial because it did not want them exercised for the benefit of Ireland, 
made only a negligible attempt to ease the difficulties of those who wished 
to reclaim. Nevertheless there can be no doubt that a substantial amount 
of waste was brought into cultivation, some of it by enlightened landlords 
or their tenants, more by peasants whose needs were so pressing that they 
improved in spite of overwhelming discouragement. Every piece of waste 
that was made fertile tended to add to the number of settlements available 
for sons and daughters wishing to marry; every increase in the yield of 
farming tended to delay the operation of Malthus’s positive check. The 
pressure of population, we have argued, was an incentive to reclamation, 
but the tendency of reclamation, no less clearly, was to increase the number 
of births and to reduce the number of deaths. Reclamation must, therefore, 
be ranked as one of the developments which helped to make the growth of 
population perhaps the outstanding feature of Irish social history in the 


* O’Brien, 1921, op. cit. p. 152. * Ibid. pp. 153-4. 
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half century before the Famine. It shared responsibility with those other 
factors—notably the swing from pasture farming to arable and the general 
dependence on the potato—which allowed the acute parcellation of 
existing holdings and thereby tended to make settlements available for all 
who wished to marry. But, even more than in the case of these other 
developments, the amount by which reclamation actually stimulated the 
growth of population always tended to be bounded by the landlords’ 
demand for rent. The landlords’ aim, implicitly at least, on new land as on 
old, on small holdings as on large, was to reduce the area on which the 
tenants depended for their maintenance and increase, so that the area 
producing rent-crops might expand. But the effect of this became blurred 
when higher rents presupposed a denser population or when the landlords 
found that they were losing their power to order their estates so as to 
maximize rents. The first point is illustrated by the swing towards arable 
farming; the second by the difficulties the landlords encountered in the 
years between the French wars and the Famine in pursuing their desired 
policy of clearing and consolidating. To obtain more rent by expanding the 
area of arable farming implied the creation of small farms even though this 
meant that more land had to be earmarked to provide the requirements 
of the people who worked them. The peasants’ resistance to consolidation, 
on the whole effective until the time of the Famine,! meant that the frag- 
mentation of the land still allowed the growth of population even though 
it involved retarding the growth of rent. Given the fact that it was excep- 
tional for a family to be allowed to settle on even the most desolate of 
mountain or bog without paying a rent, the stimulus that reclamation gave 
to population growth was bounded by the level of rent payments. 


Nuffield College, Oxford 


1 For the evidence on which this conclusion is based, see my Population of 
Ireland, pp. 168-81. 


THE DECLINE OF SHIPBUILDING 
ON THE THAMES 


By S. POLLARD 


I 


HE eclipse of one of the major London industries created remarkably 

little stir in Victorian England. A country expanding restlessly had 

little time for its social and industrial failures. To-day, in a different 

environment, we may take greater interest in the problems of a declining 
industry. 

The supremacy of the Thames as a shipbuilding river had been established 
long before the nineteenth century and was a symbol of the predominance 
of the merchants of London over those of the outports. With the introduc- 
tion of iron as a shipbuilding material and of steam as the propelling power 
that supremacy became still more pronounced. It was the early growth of 
engineering skill in establishments such as Penn’s, Maudslay’s and Rennie’s, 
the steady demand of local merchants and shipowners and the old reputa- 
tion of high-class work on the Thames which fostered the expansion of the 
industry on the river up to 1850. The Admiralty also continued to order at 
least 60 % of their outside building from London yards. 

At the end of the forties, however, iron and steamship building ceased to 
be the preserve of the most advanced districts alone. As they became more 
general the Thames began to lose its advantages whilst its position was 
steadily undermined by its inherent disabilities. Among the chief weaknesses 
of the Thames shipbuilding industry were the rigid system of wage con- 
tracts and the strong unions and high wages established with it, the distance 
from the coal and iron deposits and the high overheads paid in the 
metropolis. 


II 


The gang contract system was not confined to shipbuilding or to London 
alone. Only in the Thames shipyards, however, was it combined with 
large-scale industrial enterprises, financed by modern methods of company 
promotion and working for a world market. In all other ports these develop- 
ments had arrived only after gang contract had given way to the weekly 
wage. There is a parallel here with the woollen industry in the west of 
England and other industries with an early start. Their very excellence and 
predominance cause them to become stratified and contemptuous of change 
when new conditions call for a new structure and a high degree of flexibility. 
It was the very strength of the system in London which enabled it to hold 


* See figures in Accounts and Papers (1847-8), X11, 427. 
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up progress and create exceptional industrial friction, whereas it was over- 
run fairly easily in the outports.1 

The London shipbuilders owned the yards, supplied the timber and 
other raw materials and maintained the yard facilities such as cranes and 
steam saws. The tools were owned by the men. The main economic function 
of the masters was to act as middlemen between owners and men. The ship- 
wrights,? the most important trade in the yards, worked in gangs of about 
twenty or thirty who elected a ‘leading hand’ to do the bargaining for 
them, and accepted certain jobs, such as repairing a ship or building 
a specific part of a ‘new’ vessel, from the masters at a certain price. As 
soon as work began on the new job, each man drew a fixed daily wage from 
the master’s office at the end of each week or fortnight, until the whole job 
was completed. Then the balance—i.e. the original contract price minus 
the sums paid out weekly—was handed to the gang in bulk and divided 
equally among the members including the gang leader. If the full contract 
price had been paid out in weekly wages before the job was completed, the 
men had to finish it without drawing any further wages. Needless to say, 
with the wide margin usually left by skilled craftsmen between their normal 
daily output and their maximum capacity, this latter contingency seldom 
arose. The incentive basis of this system is obvious, though in conformity 
with the spirit of the age it laid less stress on individual effort than on the 
honour and skill of the group to complete their contract. 

This system of contracts meant that the price of each job was arrived at 
by ad hoc bargaining between the masters or foremen on the one side and 
the men, represented by their leading hand, on the other, so that orders 
could normally only be accepted by the masters after consultation with 
their men. The masters, whose commission consisted of 10 % of the wages 
paid out,° had in any case, as in all systems of cost-plus payments, little 
incentive to oppose the wage demands of the men. This applied especially 
to repair work—‘old work’ as it was called—where, of course, the masters 
of the Port as a whole did not fear competition from outside firms, a very 
important source of income for the shipbuilders of a busy port in the days 
of wooden ships. The men thus held a very strong hand. 

At first sight it may appear strange that most of the industrial disputes 
were about daily wage rates, and not about job prices which were settled as 
the occasion arose. In fact, in the depression following the crash of 1866 the 
men were often willing to take less for the job, i.e. work harder or go some 


1 There does not appear to be a full account of this interesting system, which 
has been pieced together from scattered references. See especially the evidence 
of P. J. Robson and C. Wigram, also of G. Bayley, Divers and Samuda before 
the Royal Commission on Trades Unions, 1867-8, and B. Lomax, George Green, 
G. F. Young and J. Fletcher before the Select Committee on Combinations, 
1825. See also the exceptionally well informed article on Thames shipbuilding 
in The Times, 4 September 1867. 

2 Curiously called the ‘People’ in all contemporary evidence and documents. 

8 E.g. C. Wigram’s evidence, R.C. 1867-8, A. 16608; S.C. on Artisans and 
Machinery, 1824, evidence of ten Liverpool master shipwrights, p. 193; G. F. 
Young’s evidence, 8.C. 1825. 
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weeks without wages, rather than accept a lowering of the nominal daily 
rate which might have created a precedent. The reasons are, however, not 
far to seek; in an industry relying so very largely on traditional methods the 
duration of each job was fairly well known to owners, masters and men 
alike. Hence the higgling done over each individual job, in which the 
Union did not interfere, depended very largely on the price of a day’s 
work ‘fixed by the Union for the whole port. Struggles over the rise 
from the daily 6s. to 6s. 6d. and from 6s. 6d. to 7s. had a highly practical 
significance. ; 

This system could clearly work only within the traditional framework of 
customary relationships, hours and intensity of work, customary tools and 
customary types of vessel. The great technical changes, the crises of 1857 
and 1866 and the growing size of firms led unavoidably to friction: friction 
over the apprentices and their pay, since they were apprenticed either to 
the master, the foreman, or one of the men, who then had a right to share 
his wages; over the composition of the gangs themselves, where both fore- 
men and leading hands claimed final jurisdiction; over the control of the 
unskilled labourers attached to the yards, over prices, over iron work, over 
demarcation with other trades on new kinds of jobs. It is not surprising 
that the Thames Ironworks Company (founded 1856), the only sustained 
attempt on the Thames to compete with the North on modern lines, made 
an effort to break away from that tradition and paid daily rates, despite the 
bitter complaints of the Union.! 

The system also needed a strong, closely organized and exclusive union. 
The power of the ‘Shipwrights Provident Union of the Port of London’ was, 
from its inception in 1824, almost absolute. It was a body of men far more 
reminiscent of medieval guilds of craftsmen than of the straggling and 
desperate unions of Doherty and Robert Owen some years later. Its 
officials were usually the leading hands in the various yards; it brooked no 
non-unionists in the Port, nor did it recognize men or masters without 
a seven years’ apprenticeship served on the Thames. The Union had been 
formed on 16 August 1824, on the repeal of the Combination Laws.? It was 
almost certainly the continuation of a previous illegal combination. The 
first object of its legal establishment appears to have been the enforcement 
of a price-book compiled by six of the leading officials.3 This was necessary 
to remove the uncertainty about prices, a fault of many early piecework 


* See the evidence of P. J. Robson, R.C. 1867-8, A. 17981-2: ‘The practice 
which I have been describing (i.e. the daily wage) is an innovation in the custom 
of the trade brought on by them (i.e. the T.I.W.) at that particular yard. They 
work by the day contrary to the general tenor of the work done in the port, which 
is by the piece. We in London are the only shipwrights who work by the piece; 
in the rest of the ports of the kingdom it is usual to work by the day and not by 
the piece.’ 

* See Rules and Regulations of the Shipwrights’ Provident Union of the 
P.o.L., revised 1884. 

® “A Scale of Prices for Job Work on Old Ships for the Shipwrights of the 
River Thames’, July 1825, by N. G. Clark, R. W. Marks, J. Mallett, J. Purdy, 
T. J. Howes, R. Tucker. Webb MS. Collection. 
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systems,’ and it was presented to the masters in 1825, who promptly 
refused to consider it.2 The Union demands also included a limitation of 
hours from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., insistence on apprenticeship for all masters 
(Rule 11), a boycott against masters who had no regular yards but worked 
on ‘canals and afloat’ (Introduction), and recognition of the seven-years’ 
apprenticeship rule (Rule 1). The strike, called to enforce the Union’s 
demands, lasted some two months and ended in a victory for the Union 
after the masters had unsuccessfully tried to import blacklegs from Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth.® The strength of the Union dates from that year and 
continued without interruption until the industry left the Thames. 

There was, in addition, a proliferation of different unions in London un- 
paralleled anywhere else in the country. Apart from the shipwrights, there 
were separate unions and special regulations as to demarcation, apprentice- 
ship and hours, for bargebuilders, boatbuilders, ship-joiners, caulkers, 
riggers, sailmakers—who at one time had three rival unions—and mast- 
and block-makers. This great number of unions was another fruitful source 
of border disputes, especially when technique and the product began to 
change.’ It is significant that even half a century later the London Ship- 
wrights, together with those of Liverpool and a few other old-fashioned 
unions, were among the few who stood out from the national association, 
whose formation was in itself a sign of changing conditions in the rest of the 
country, in 1882.5 

When iron shipbuilding was introduced, the outports, with their smaller 
and more flexible units, settled down fairly easily to working with the new 
medium. A new race of craftsmen, able to handle plates, angle bars and 
rivets, and organized in the rapidly growing ‘Society of Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders’ populated new yards on the Tyne and the Clyde, whilst 
the London Shipwrights’ Union was called upon to deal with the impact of 
the new material on an already large and complicated organization. At 
the same time, the growing need for iron and coal in shipbuilding, found 


1 §.C. 1825, B. Lomax, Evidence, p. 829. The men complained that they very 
often did not know how much they were going to get until the job was completed, 
when they sent in their bill to the masters who would then simply make arbitrary 
reductions before payment. 

2 Ibid. App. 21, p. 563, and J. Fletcher’s evidence, pp. 758 and 761. 

3 See Trades Newspaper, 14, August 1825, quoted in Webb MS. Collection, 
Shipwrights’ Trades, also Wigram, evidence R.C. 1867-8, A. 16591—7, and 
Somes, evidence at S.C. on Shipping 1844, A. 596-600. The Chronicles of Blackwall 
Yard, of which the first volume was published for Green and Wigram in 1881— 
the second volume did not appear—drawn on extensively by many later writers, 
e.g. Lubbock, contains a vivid description of the strike at the formation of the 
Union. This appears to refer to the strike of 1825, though the date given is 1830 

. 58). 

e Peeaaeita to the Webbs (MS. vol. 1, p. 279), Blanchard, Secretary of the 
shipwrights, when asked to explain the line drawn between a ship and a barge, 
said: ‘that question would take three hours to answer.’ 

5 §. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism (1907 ed.), p. 417. ‘Their ranks’ 
we find in the MS. p. 33, were ‘largely filled by hereditary succession. Remained 
for 100 years the same good type of stationary, unprogressive body.’ 
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together in the North near the seaports, threatened the very existence of the 
industry in London.! As long as the consumption of iron was relatively 
small, and iron relatively expensive so that cost of transport formed a 
smaller percentage of its price, and as long as London engineering firms 
were ahead of most others in technique, the difference in local price had 
not mattered so much.2 London firms, using scrap iron mostly,’ were able 
to turn out high quality ships at market rates. But soon Lloyd’s were to 
tighten up the system of classification of iron vessels, and in 1855 the first 
definite rules were issued. For high grade metal the amount of scrap had 
to be cut down, and iron ore brought from the North or from abroad. The 
differences in the price of coal were even greater. Meanwhile the amount 
of iron and steel used was rising all the time with the introduction of steam- 
driven machine tools and the victory of the iron ship. 


III 


By about 1850 the first signs began to appear that all was not well with the 
Thames industry. True, the overall output and employment figures were 
still growing. The largest and most famous yards of the country were still 
on the Thames, but they had already lost the trade of the large number of 
cheap service ships, such as colliers and sailing vessels. London, as the 
chief port, still enjoyed the lucrative business of ship repairing, mostly 
carried on by the firms also doing the building, and had the advantage of 
being the seat of many important lines who had either their own yards‘ or 
who had a strong inducement to order from local builders. More and more, 
however, London shipbuilders became dependent on experimental or very 
expensive ships, and on orders from home and foreign governments, i.e. on 
types of ships where price was not of supreme importance. 

The huge Great Eastern, the marvel of her age,®> whose engineering triumph 


1 E.g. Lloyd Jones in the Beehive, 7 January 1871; Greeley Political Economy, 
1875, p. 228; R.C. 1892-4, Evidence Group A, Mosses, A. 22622-4; F. W. 
Galton, Workmen in their Industries (1895), p. 60; Lubbock, Colonial Clippers (1924), 
p. 203; Blake, British Ships and Shipbuilding (1946), p. 31. 

* Even in 1867 the cost of transport from Staffordshire or Durham was only 
75. per ton, on a product worth £10 to £11. Wigram, 1867-8, A. 16681—7. 

® Divers, R.C. 1867-8, A. 17161-2; Crighton, Contribution to the Maritime 
Efistory of Great Britain (1945?), p. 7; Barry, Dockyard Economy and Naval Power 
(1863), pp. 220 and 228; Illustrated London News, 28 October 1854, description of 
Mare’s Yard. 

* The most important of the combined owner-builders in London were 
Wigram and Green, who decided to divide their famous Blackwall Yard in 1843. 
It had belonged to the East India Co. in the seventeenth century and had con- 
tinued to build the costly Indiamen after passing into private hands. See their 
Chronicles, p.60; also Lubbock, Blackwall Frigates, p. 102 and S.C. 1860, C. Wigram’s 
evidence, A. 46-7, 50-4. ; 

® Journalists surpassed each other in their glowing description of the vessel. 
See, for example, Poplar Library Coll. File, no. 341: ‘An Account of the Largest 
Steamship in the World’, published by N. Dawson, 1856; ‘The Triton and the 
Minnows’ in the Quarterly Review, March 1856, p. 432; for her huge dimensions, 


fifty years in advance of her age, see Lind | ippi 
Fen ene ge, see Lindsay, History of Merchant Shipping, vol. 4, 
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and financial failure were to be symbolic of the fate of the industry on the 
Thames as a whole, was built from 1854 to 1857. The middle years of the 
century, and more especially the years of the Crimean War, also saw the 
peak of the warship output on the Thames, including the Himalaya, 
launched in May 1853,1 whose conversion into the famous troopship saved 
her from becoming a white elephant in the merchant service, the Warrior, 
the first British ironclad, and many other valuable ships.? 

Wigram’s evidence before the Select Committee on Merchant Shipping 
1860 is typical. His own shipbuilding had been entirely confined for the 
past ten years to orders from British and foreign navies and for his own 
fleet, and although he had built at least 12,000 tons for foreign governments, 
he had not been able to secure a single private contract abroad, his prices 
apparently being too high. Foreign navies, however, including those of 
Turkey, Spain and Peru, continued to have their vessels built at his yard, 
partly because of the excellence of the English oak, and partly because of 
the assurance of receiving the specifications and fittings of the British Navy, 
which foreign governments could otherwise obtain only with great difficulty.* 

In high class steamers the Thames still held its own for another fifteen 
years or so. London-built ships were more expensive than those of the 
outports,® but the attempt was still made to produce a better quality vessel 
for the higher price.6 Whether it was paid for the ‘character and experience 
of the head of the department’ and the ‘value added by the management’, 
as Samuda put it delicately,’ or by the skill of the men, as the union would 
have it, is a difficult problem, but the fact remains that Londoners were 
quite confident of being able to compete successfully in their own class of 
work,® even though they were unable to build any ships at all at the low 
prices quoted by the northerners. It is true that the northern ports were 
making rapid strides. As late as 1853 Lloyd’s had laid down that ‘no ship 
built north of Yarmouth should have a classification of more than I0 years’. 
In 1844, Somes stated that Sunderland ships, though improving lately, 
were mostly rubbish and he did ‘not think they can build a good ship at 
any price to equal London’.® After 1850, however, the North also takes up 


1 John Crighton, op. cit. p. 14. 

2 The local Press in those years is full of reports of launchings of warships, 
e.g. the collection of cuttings in the Poplar Public Library. 

3 §.C. 1860, Wigram, A. 46-7, 50-4. 

4 Ibid. A. 193-6, 208, 209. 

5 Fournal of the Royal Statistical Society (1859), Report on the trade of the U.K. 
during 1858 (ed. Newmarch). Quotes ships built in London, Liverpool and 
Cumberland at £16 to £18 per ton, others at £13 to £15, witha similar difference 
for iron ships. 

8 Joseph Somes, a well-known shipowner, would rather have a London built 
ship at £21 per ton than one built at Sunderland at £13 per ton, though both 
would be classed at twelve years at Lloyd’s (i.e. paying the same insurance 
premium), S.C. 1844, A. 338-47. 

7 R.C. 1867, A. 16761. 

8 See especially R.C. 1867, Samuda, A.16728-9; C. Wigram, A. 16669-74; 
Dudgeon, A.16954-5, and The Times article referred to on p. 73. 

® R.C. 1844, A. 354-7. 
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work of the highest quality, at lower prices. Government orders begin to 
flow not only to Birkenhead, but also to the Clyde and the Tyne, and bring 
Government inspectors and surveyors, and higher standards all round, but 
this trend is as yet hardly perceptible to contemporaries.’ In the com- 
fortable distance of ninety years we can see now that the foundations of 
a healthy and expanding industry had been crumbling even in the fifties.” 

Confined to the luxury trade, the Thames acted as a reservoir, drawn 
upon when other yards were overloaded with work, but left first when a 
depression set in. Fluctuations of trade and employment, never mild in 
the industry, were very much exaggerated on the Thames between 1850 
and 1870: the booms even more violent, the depressions even more severe. 
The Thames bore the brunt of the two trade cycles in this period. 

The decline which might have set in even then was held up by a number 
of special factors in the shipping industry, especially in the years of feverish 
activity leading up to the two crises of 1857 and 1866. There was the ex- 
pansion of commerce in those ‘Years of Grace’, the growing reliance on 
imports of staple foods and the new demands for colonial products; the 
stream of emigrants, largely carried in British ships; the near-monopoly 
Britain had in the construction of iron steamships and marine engines. 
More particularly, there was the Crimean War in the fifties, with its large 
and lucrative government contracts still favouring the Thames, and there 
was the conversion into an armoured navy and the American Civil War in 
the sixties, eliminating our most dangerous competitor and sending agents 
of both belligerents to Britain offering war-time prices for any ships that 
could be spared. Dudgeon’s, Cubitt Town, opening their shipyard and 
engine shop just in time for the Civil War, seemed to have specialized in 
blockade runners fitted with twin screws, then a new development. From 
March 1862 to 1865 they built twenty twin-screw vessels, twelve of which, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 6421 were blockade runners. 

In those years of prosperity, the London shipbuilders had the advantage 
of a very highly developed money market at their doorstep. We find their 
organization far in advance of their provincial competitors, using the 
limited liability acts and exploiting the possibilities of vertical integration 


1 David Napier, the Scot, who had moved to the Thames, observed as early as 
1852 that ‘the Thames would never be a place for building steamers, on account 
of everything connected with their production being higher there than in the 
north’. D, Napier, Autobiography (1912), p. 36. 

® J. Scott, the noted Greenock shipbuilder, dates the migration of shipbuilding 
from the ‘Thames to the Clyde and the East Coast between 1857 and 1860. R.C. 
on the Depression of Trade, 1886, 3rd Report, evidence, A. 11877. 

® See Dudgeon, in Trans. Inst. Naval Architects (1865), pp. 209-11. Also 
W. Pollock, The Pollocks as Engineers (private publ. 1939), p. 74. 

4 Not only were the Thames Ironworks and the Millwall Ironworks among 
the first firms in the country to undertake both shipbuilding and the earlier 
processes, such as the rolling of plates and bars at their own works, but the 
Thames could also boast of a large number of firms combining both iron ship- 
building and marine engineering, such as Samuda (R.C. 1867, A. 16709-11), 
Fairbairn (Pole, Life of Sir William Fairbairn, 1877, p. 337), Rennie, The Millwall 
I.W. and Lungley (Barry, op. cit. pp. 221, 271, 296). The large size of many of 
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long before Palmer or John Elder in the North had reached that stage. 
Their high technical level equalled the best that the other ports could 
muster. This early technical lead, however, then aggravated the problems 
of obsolescence. The 20-ton cranes and the rather primitive cutting and 
planing machinery, marvels of the early sixties, became obsolete in the 
seventies when the northern yards installed improved machines. There was 
then no demand to warrant a re-equipment of the Thames. 


IV 


By 1866 the Thames shipbuilding industry was in a very unhealthy con- 
dition. Relying largely on marginal, speculative and foreign orders, its 
broad basis of demand undermined by northern competition, dangerously 
inflated by two bouts of feverish war-time speculation, it only needed 
a slight push to send it toppling into intense and, as it turned out, permanent 
depression. 

That push was given by the crash of Overend, Gurney and Co., and the 
financial panic which followed in 1866. Shipbuilding sank locally to a level 
which opened the eyes of many contemporaries to the precarious position 
of the Thames competing with the Clyde and Tyne. Forces endangering 
the industry on the Thames and actually at work for at least fifteen years 
were suddenly discovered. The doctors, unable to diagnose or even notice 
the disease, hastened to undertake the post-mortem. 

The unanimity with which the Press—with the exception of The Times— 
and the leading lights of economic science blamed the London unions and 
the high wages exacted by them as the sole cause of the decline was a sign 
of their prejudice rather than a proof of their correctness. John Glover’s 
paper, read to Section F of the British Association in August 1869,! was 
a typical contribution. After showing that iron was considerably more 
costly on the Thames than in the North, coal in London about two to three 
times its price on the Clyde and four times its price on the Wear,? and 
‘establishment charges’ in London put by a ‘competent authority’ at double 
the northern rate, he gives the ‘daily rate of wages’, arrived at by adding 
the daily rates of twelve different craftsmen, with the following result :% 


Thames, 725.; Wear, 55s. 8d.; Clyde, 545. 8d. 


From this he draws the surprising conclusion that higher wages are the 
sole cause of the difficulties on the Thames. ‘This single fact (i.e. higher 
wages) is an explanation of the decline of shipbuilding on the Thames so 
conclusive as rather to suggest the demand for another explanation, viz. how 


the Thames shipbuilding yards must also be borne in mind, see Table 4 at end. 
J. H. Clapham, Economic History of Modern Britain (1930), 1, 448, shows the small 
average size of units in the contemporary engineering trade. Large units have 
remained a feature of the shipbuilding industry ever since, Clapham, op. cit. 
(1932), 1, 116. 

1 See John Glover, ‘The Decline of Shipbuilding on the Thames’, 7.R. Stat. 
Soc. 1869. 

arADp: 1, Dp: 202: SApp 2, p. 292: 

4 The original of 58s. 8d. for the Clyde is clearly an arithmetical mistake. 
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the trade was carried on until recent time with such disadvantage.’! The 
widespread disputes and demands for higher wages in the boom of 1866 by the 
shipwrights, shipjoiners, riggers, pattern-makers, sailmakers, painters, fitters 
and barge-builders further kept the question prominently in the public ayn 
High wages and strong union action were, of course, a contributory cause 


Table 1. Weekly wages of some important shipbuilding trades* 


‘Tradem. Shipwrights 
Re, — a= i ae. 
Year qameoad: 1844 1851 1866 1881-90 1905 
S. Se op Sad. Sond 5. d. 
London 36 36 39 42 0 42 0 42 0 
Clyde = —_ 28-31 34. 6 34 0 34 0 
Hartlepool _ 27 30 36 o 38 oO 39 O 
Liverpool OFT 30 30 42 0 39 6 39 O 
Newcastle G4] ait — — 37 0 37 6 
Sunderland — iets 27 39 0 35 0 38 6 
Whitehaven eae ~, nels can = = - 
Chester 
iradesa: Shipjoiners Various engineering trades 
ee a SS eee 
Year... 1866 1892 1905 1840's 1869 1892 1903-4 
Sends Seas So ss Sy seid Sid. 
London 36 o 42 0 46 23-34 36 45 0 48 0 
Clyde 28 6 32 6 34 a 34 330 40 6 
Hartlepool 32 0 36 o 38 — -- 36 o 39 6 
Liverpool 31 0 39 0 — 24-30 34 39 6 44 0 
Newcastle 28 0 36 6 34 18-20 28 39 6 40 6 
Sunderland — 36 0 — — 26 39 6 41 0 


* All recalculated on a weekly basis. Wages should on no account be compared hori- 
zontally as each column refers to different hours, different conditions and different trades 
at various times, and the figures do not take account of piece rates paid in fact, e.g. to 
shipwrights in London and to engineers in most areas. Sources include: S.C. 1824, 
p- 193; S.C. 1844, Somes, A. 351-2; R.C. 1867-8, Samuda, A. 16743; Steele, A. 17426; 
Bayley, A.17967; R.C. on Labour, 1892-4, Group A; Mosses, A. 22610-11; Twigg, 
A. 24139, App. xLv1; J. B. Jefferys, The Story of the Engineers (1945), p. 23; Thames Ironworks 
Quarterly Gazette, no. 41 (1906), p. 6; Bowley and Wood, ‘Wages in the Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Trades’, 7.R. Stat. Soc. (1905), pp. 104 ff. 

t 1847. 

~ 1846. 


1 P. 290. See also the statement by the Duke of Somerset, quoted in a letter 
to Capital and Labour, 11 November 1874. 

» Samuda, in R.C. 1867-8, A. 16727, calculated a wage index for some of 
the most advanced British firms: Napier (Clyde), Denny (Dumbarton), Palmer 
(Jarrow), and Laird (Birkenhead), comparing them with five important London 
firms: Samuda, Dudgeon, Green, Wigram and Fletcher, with the following 
results: London, 100; Birkenhead, 92; Newcastle, 82; Glasgow, 76. See also 
his further evidence, A.16712-13, 16747, 16757 and F. J. Divers, A. 27152; 
The Times, 7 November 1866; 27 November 1866, letter by Sidney Smith, The 
Times, 26 November 1866 ; Capital and Labour, 30 May 1877; 7.R. Stat. Soc. (1868), 
p- 474 and R. Giffen to the R.C. 1892-4, Whole Commission, A. 8269. 
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and were not compensated by greater skill in the second half of the century. 
Moreover, London wages were very sticky both in an upward and down- 
ward direction and made the position of the Thames shipbuilder even more 
artificially prosperous in boom periods and helpless in the depressions. 
This stickiness was not only due to the strong local unions, but also to the 
fact that London had a smaller proportion of boilermakers and other iron 
workers and a larger proportion of wooden shipwrights than the newer ports. 
The composite demand for shipwrights and joiners included the building 
trades, whence many were recruited for the shipyards in busy periods and 
whose counter-cyclical movement tended to keep wages steady; the com- 
posite demand for boilermakers came from the engineering trades whose 
cyclical fluctuations coincided with those of the shipbuilding industry and 
increased the pressure on wages in boom and depression periods. 

On the other hand, some of the employers, such as Wigram,? did not 
think that they were unduly handicapped by the higher wages, maintaining 
that they got full value for them. Lord Moncrieff, when giving his arbitra- 
tion award in 1877 on the Clyde (where, incidentally, his object was to 
defend the miserably low wages of the Clyde), stated that the reason for the 
high wage level on the Thames was the comparatively greater amount of 
repair work done there.? Although wages formed one-third to one-half of 
the cost of a ship,* the Thames managed to hold its own in the first half of 
the century, when wage differences were just as great, and became in- 
creasingly unable to do so after 1850. The main reason for the geographical 
redistribution must lie elsewhere. 

The great change was the introduction of iron and steel and the growing 
consumption of coal in the shipbuilding industry. 

There were subsidiary causes, not fatal in themselves, which turned the 
decline into a collapse in 1866. Little attention need be paid to the frequent 
_-allusions to ‘middlemen’,® from whom the industry was singularly free. 
But the other charge current at the time, that a large number of unsound 
firms had been created, financed from shady sources, which were trying to 
snap up orders at any price, without a secure basis of technical knowledge, 
was nearer the mark. Up to then, shipbuilding firms had started from small 
beginnings, enterprising shipwrights setting up for themselves with borrowed 
capital or their own savings, relying on advance payment from shipowners. 
With the introduction of the limited company and the successful tactics of 
company promoters a number of firms had sprung up fully grown and 
equipped, competing for orders and for skilled men in the ‘bubble period 
before the panic’.6 Money seemed easy to come by from firms such as 

1 Divers, R.C. 1867-8, A.17147; Samuda, A.16737-9; Wigram, A. 16664-5. 

2 See especially R.C. 1867-8, A. 16659, 16662-3. 

3 See Report in Capital and Labour, 14 November 1877. 

4 G.R. Porter, Progress of the Nation (and ed. 1847), p. 596; T.I.W. Quarterly, 
no. 41, p. 6. 

7 Se the extensive report on the meeting in Burdett Hall, Limehouse, The 
Times, 27 January 1868. 

6 E.g. Samuda’s evidence, 1867-8, 16737—-9, 16750, 16817; also J. Allen, Sec. 
of the A.S.E., A. 18078. 
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Overend, Gurney and Company who advanced £422,500 to Mare, which 
later became a total loss.! There are indications that these new creations 
even attracted skilled workmen, at that time highly mobile, znto London 
a year or two before the total collapse.? 

How far the guilt of overspeculation was confined to new and inexperi- 
enced firms alone is hard to say. The two largest of the new firms which 
came in for most criticism after they crashed in the late sixties were both 
run by men with extensive local and technical knowledge.? In any case, 
this artificially stimulated productive capacity was added to the factor of 
falling demand in the winter of 1866 to make the depression one of the most 
painful and severe of the century. 

The actual collapse came as suddenly as it was unexpected. Demand 
declined and the first lot of men were paid off in September. By the begin- 
ning of November 10,000 men were out of employment in Greenwich and 
Deptford alone ‘apart from indirectly employed men’. By the end of the 
month 27,000 shipbuilding workers on the Thames were unemployed. In 
January 30,000 were on relief in Poplar alone.t Whitaker's Almanack (1869) 
puts the number of unemployed as high as 40,000. 

The summer brought very little improvement. Even after migration and 
transfers there were still 10,000-11,000 men listed as idle in June.® The 
‘absolute dearth of work’ on the banks of the Thames continued. ‘There 
are not at the present time four vessels on the numberless slips from between 
the steamboat pier at Millwall and the Victoria Docks.’* This ‘depression 
amounting to almost temporary extinction’ continued into 1868.’ In 1869 
Woolwich and Deptford Dockyards were closed after the first stage of 
building an armoured navy had been completed, further increasing the 
pressure of unemployment in the capital. In that year, we read in a moving 
description, 


...a mournful scene of desolation greets a visitor to the once famous yards of 
Green, Wigram, Somes, Young. . .the great works and factories at Millwall, once 
occupied by Scott Russell, are dismantled and closed, the machinery sold, the 
factory tenantless, and the building yard—the birthplace of the Great Eastern— 
a grass-grown waste. The adjoining yards of Mare & Co., and The London 
Engineering Co., are in the same conditions as Scott Russell’s yard. Samuda 


1 The Times, 28 November 1866. 

® See the well-informed article in The Times, 4 September 1867; Speech by 
Lond. Sec. of the Poplar Distress Committee, at a meeting of the L.W.M.A. in 
Beehive, 19 January 1867. 

° The Millwall Iron Works, projected by Mare in 1859, also counted James 
Napier and Lungley among its managers. James Ash, of Cubitt Town, had been 
with Mare for eleven years and with the T.I.W. for six years before opening up on 
his own in 1862. He, too, had been supported by Overend and Gurney, and on 
his bankruptcy it was found that his costs exceeded his income by the whole 
amount of wages paid out. 

* The Times, 7 November 1866, 1, 12 and 17 January 1867; Sidney Smith’s 
letter 27 November 1866. But see Table 5 in the Appendix. 

5 Beehive, 8 June 1867. 

_ 8 The Times, 4 September 1867. 
7 Samuda, R.C. 1867-8, A. 16936. 
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Bros... .are idle, and on the Isle of Dogs, where a few years ago one could count 

16-20 large steamers, there are now four vessels only. One of these is. . .for the 

British Government. The other three are fast steamers for the opium trade on the 

coast of China. At the Thames Iron Works. ..I saw the double-screw monitor 

Magdala...and two casemate ironclads for the Sultan of Turkey, but not one 

pee steamer. . . this establishment like those higher up the river, seems to be 
oomed. 


The prosperity of London as a shipbuilding port is at an end, and no one 
here looks for a revival of the business.1 


Unemployment turned the East End into a by-word for poverty. ‘The 
yards are deserted and, like a curse, idleness has settled on the district, with 
sickness, poverty, bankruptcies and pauperism in its train.’? There was 
a ‘most deplorable state of things, a most heart-rending state of things in 
the east of London that can possibly be imagined’.? ‘There was more 
poverty, and misery, and suffering in the East End of London in that 
winter (1868-9) than I have ever seen since.’* A relief fund was started, 
supported by many public men in the East End, which the Queen refused 
to assist. 

The distress was particularly acute because of the lack of an alternative 
occupation and because of the extremely localized nature of the industry,® 
so that the ‘removal of the iron shipbuilding trade from the Thames to the 
Clyde was sufficient to reduce the whole East End of London to chronic 
pauperism’.® Even at the end of the century most shipwrights still lived 
literally in sight of their works.’ 

Unemployment and poverty continued for a long time until migration® 
and openings in other industries provided more than temporary relief. 
Migration was slow at first, and the tenacity of some of the older firms as 
well as the large turnover of new firms in the ‘bubble period’ are shown in 
Table 2, compiled from the London Post Office Directories, 1862-71. 

Some of the larger firms dragged ona precarious existence for some years, 
mainly on Government contracts. Samuda’s did not close until 1885 with 
the death of the owner, and Dudgeon’s closed in the same year. Westwood 
Baillie’s yard was sold in 1893, whilst the Millwall Iron Works had to close 


1 London Correspondent of the New York Times, dated 3 September, printed 
11 October 1869, in Greeley, op. cit. pp. 227-8. See also the report of a meeting 
of the unemployed in the Beehive, g May 1868. 

2 Glover, op. cit. p. 288. 8 Samuda, R.C. 1867-8, A. 16750. 

4 Galton, op. cit. p. 58. Also Whitaker’s Almanack (1870), p. 196. 

5 According to the Census of 1861 about two-thirds of all the males employed 
in the various shipbuilding trades in London lived in Poplar, Stepney and Green- 
wich. In 1891, Poplar and Stepney alone accounted for three-quarters. 

6 F. Engels in the Labour Standard, 18 June 1881, in Labour’s Turning Point, ed. 
E. J. Hobsbawm, 1948. 

7 T.I.W. Quarterly, no. 34, p. 57, and A. F. Hills, R.C. 1892-4, Group A, 
Evidence, A. 24907. A. F. Hills was Chairman of the T.I.W. As late as the nineties 
of last century a flag was run up at the T.I.W. to show the local population that 
an important Government order had come their way, and the church bells were 
rung to mark the end of a strike. 

8 Divers, R.C. 1867-8, A.17181-3. 
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Table 2. Number of Shipbuilding Firms in London, 1862-1871 * 


Firms having yards on the Thames 


‘‘ aS = 
New Firms 
Number at firms closed Reorganized Northern firms 
beginning of during during _ into joint-stock with offices 
the year the year the year companies in the city 

1862 26 2 4 — 8 
1863 24 5 2 I fe) 
1864. 27 3 — I 10 
1865 30 — 3 I 12 
1866 27 I I — 12 
1867 27 io 2 — 13 
1868 26 I I I 13 
1869 26 —_ I — 16 
1870 25 I 3 -- II 
1871 23 —_ = — 17 


* Includes ‘Shipbuilders’ and ‘Iron Steamboat and Shipbuilders’, but excludes 
‘Shipwrights’, ‘Barge and Boat Builders’, consulting engineers and repairers. According 
to Samuda, R.C. 1867-8, A. 16748-9, all the fourteen iron shipbuilding firms apart from 
his own had collapsed by 1867, throwing 4000 ‘heads of families’ out of employment. 

{ Producers’ Co-operative set up by the boilermakers in the depression. 


in 1868 after the disastrous failure of the launch of the Northumberland in 
1866.1 The two firms formed after 1867 are Yarrow’s and Thornycroft’s. 
The growth of the number of northern agents shows the extent to which 
local owners had turned to other rivers. 


Vv 


From 1867 onwards the Thames shipbuilding industry had to rely ex- 
clusively on special kinds of work where price was not the decisive factor, 
a characteristic not entirely new for the industry. 

One such development was the building of steam launches and speed- 
boats by J. I. Thornycroft (Chiswick) and A. Yarrow (Poplar). From the 
launch of Thornycroft’s Lightning in 1876 onwards they accounted for 
practically the whole output of British torpedo-boats between them. With 
the coming of the torpedo-boat destroyer they continued to be highly 
successful, supplying the British and minor foreign governments? as the 
Navy entered on the naval race with Germany. Government orders, 
though not subject to cyclical fluctuations, tend to arrive at infrequent 
intervals with sudden demands and penalties for non-fulfilment by a certain 
time, so that a much larger capacity than could be kept fully employed was 
necessary. Thus the two firms, like the Thames Iron Works Co., had to 


1 T.I.W. Quarterly, no. 18, p. 271; The Westminster Budget, 20 October 1893; 
Crighton, op. cit. p. 26. John Hughes, ironmaster of the Millwall Co., emigrated 
to Russia and built two works there. The town sited around one of them was 
called ‘Hughesakof’. 

* Of fifty-four torpedo-boats ordered by the Admiralty in 1885, twenty-seven 
went to Thornycroft, twenty-two to Yarrow and five to White (Cow es). The first 
four destroyers built in 1893-4 were shared between Thornycroft and Yarrow. 
E. C. Smith, Short History of Marine Engineering (1938), pp. 256-63. 
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expand into engineering and bridgebuilding to take up the slack in the 
frequent periods of underemployment. 

After the turn of the century the distance from the raw materials, the high 
wages paid in the metropolis and the insufficient width of the river at 
Chiswick for the growing size of destroyers! forced Thornycroft to move to 
Southampton in 1904; Yarrow, plagued by a ‘socialistic’ county council 
enforcing higher rates and higher wages, had to leave the Thames in 1906.2 
In vain did the Poplar workmen send a deputation to McKenna, First Lord, 
to ask the Admiralty to take over Yarrow’s Yard. The northern firms 
building for the Navy had by that time cut prices so fine that the Thames 
could no longer compete. J. and G. Rennie moved from the Thames to 
Wivenhoe a few years later.! 

The bulk of the London shipwrights turned to repairing. Repair work 
grew after 1870 with the growth of the trade of the Port, and absorbed an 
increasing number of tradesmen.> Some of the larger firms began to enter 
into long-term contracts with shipping lines for the repair of their vessels, 
as the technique of leisurely repair, appropriate to sailing vessels which 
stayed over winter and sailed once a year, gave place to fast repair and 
turn-round.® 

Shipbuilding itself in the nineties showed all the signs of a declining and 
depressed industry. Employment was intermittent for most workmen and 
output fluctuated widely. There were more men in the older age groups 
and hardly any young men or apprentices.’ The local trade unions were 
forced to keep rigidly to old-established practices for fear of encroachment 
from other trades. An interesting sidelight thrown on the psychology of 
a contracting local industry was the feeling of the unions to be in a very 
strong bargaining position, since the masters could neither threaten them 
with a large influx of apprentices, nor were craftsmen from other districts 
likely to be enticed into a dying local trade.® 

In this atmosphere of decline, depression and discouragement one 
tenacious effort was made, for a time successfully, to give the local industry 
another lease of life. There is little doubt that the temporary success of the 
Thames Iron Works and Shipbuilding Co. was due to their modern 
capitalistic structure and their break with the past local traditions. 

The firm was established in 1856, when Mare, who had taken on an order 
for fifteen naval vessels in his Orchard Yard at Bow Creek at low prices, 


1 Information kindly supplied by the firm; see also J. I. Thornycroft and Co., 
Half a century of Thornycroft Progress (1919). 

2 Lady Yarrow, Alfred Yarrow, his Life and Work (1923), p- 193. 

3 East End News, 4 December 1908. 

4 For the migration of other marine engineering firms from London, see Lord 
Aberconway, Basic Industries of Great Britain (1927), p. 328. 

5 D. C. Cummings, Historical Survey of the Boilermakers’ Society (1905), p. 66. 

6 Notes kindly supplied by Mr W. H. Buchannan, manager of R. and H. Green 
and Silley Weir, Ltd. 

7 See Booth, Life and Labour (1895), v, 269. 

8 Original letter, dated 18 January 1894, by James Sly, Secretary of the 
London Branch of the Sailmakers’ Federation, in the Webb MS. un, 290. 
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went bankrupt, and Peter Rolt, his father-in-law and principal mortgagee, 
took over the direction of affairs.1 A limited company was formed, and 
work was soon started on the largest possible scale. Part of the Orchard 
Yard on the Middlesex side of the stream was sold to Henry Green in 1860, 
and the works which Mare had established on the Essex side, comprising 
20 acres, were expanded to take the largest orders. By 1864 the recon- 
struction seems to have been completed, and a new company formed with 
capital amounting to £500,000 in £100 shares.? In 1867 a dividend of 
24 % was paid on a capital of £600,000. 

The Board of Directors seemed to have had little respect for tradition. 
The gang-contract system, if it had ever been allowed to operate in the 
firm, certainly had been ended before 1867.3 The machinery employed in 
the sixties was of the most up-to-date kind and even included three rolling 
mills for angle bars and plates, at a time when the short-lived Millwall Iron 
Works and Palmer’s of Jarrow were the only other shipbuilding firms in the 
country with similar equipment.4 The works had a capacity of 40,000 tons 
under construction and of a potential annual output of 20,000 tons, for 
ships up to 12,000 tons displacement, the largest size then known. 

At first everything went well and orders came pouring in. The P. and O. 
became a regular customer, so did the Royal Mail Steam Navigation Co. 
and others. The building of the Warrior, the first British ironclad hastily 
laid down after Napoleon’s construction of the Gloire, made the name of the 
firm a household word. 

Then came the crash of 1866. Employment sank from the record level 
of 6000 men to 2000 and less* in 1867. In 1870, the company was reorganized, 
retaining substantially the same Board of Directors, but apparently with 
little effect, as in 1871 there were still complaints of the loss of many orders 
to the North, even on construction for the Admiralty. The company had to 
fall back on warships, foreign orders and general engineering. They were 
now under the disadvantage of having to order their plates and angle bars 
from very far afield,® facing the competition of firms who had them made 

1 T.I.W. Quarterly, no. 15, p. 116. 

_ * Of which £275,000 was paid for the property to the old company [£150,000 
in paid up shares and £125,000 in debentures], with the Board of Directors 
remaining unchanged, Mechanics’ Magazine, 11 March 1864. Also Mackrow in 
T.I.W.Q. no. 8, p. 117. This long series of ‘Reminiscences’ in consecutive 


numbers of the Quarterly Gazette by the manager of the Shipbuilding Department 
of the firm is a mine of information. 

® Robson, R.C. 1867-8, A.17981-2. But see Barry, op. cit. p. 218. 

* See the detailed description in Barry, op. cit. pp. 209-15. Barry’s book, part 
of the powerful campaign of the shipbuilders to close the Royal Dockyards and 
transfer all orders to private yards, was probably financed by the Millwall Iron 
Works. It includes about three dozen photographs, one of the earliest collections 
of photographs of factories and machinery in existence (1863), which cost £400 
to ihe payne Ngee to come out of Barry’s own pocket. 

ivers, R.C. 1867-8, A.1 —8, and letter to The Ti 
by John Ford, anaes oe debe cornet he 

* In the nineties armour plates were sent by Vickers, steel plates by Bolckow, 
Vaughan and Co. and angles by the Frodingham Iron and Steel Co. T-I. W.Q. 
no. 5, p. 12 (1895). 
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next door by specialists with a large demand. Yet the outlook of the firm 
seemed brighter in the early nineties, when A. F. Hills, chairman of the 
Company, neutralized the unions by inaugurating his successful scheme of 
“copartnership’ group incentive bonuses, with remarkable similarities to 
the old London payments system.! It enabled Hills to introduce the 8-hour 
day on the basis of g-hours’ pay in 1892, long before other establishments 
were forced to do so. 

The output of the company increased as the new naval armament pro- 
grammes got under way. The firm expanded in other ways, entering into 
motor-car manufacture, buying up the old and well-known marine en- 
gineering firm of Penn and Sons in Greenwich in 1899 and the Thames 
Steamboat Co. in 1897, for which three new steamers were built by the 
Thames Iron Works. 


Table 3. Average annual output of the Thames Iron Works and its 
predecessors; war and merchant ships* 


Merchant ships Warships t 


Period (tons 000) (Displacement t. 000) 
1840-45 15 —_— 
1846-56 II°O 2:2 
1857-65 4°6 4°4 
1866-72 05 58 
1873-82 0-7 4°9 
1883-89 09 5'3 
1890-99 Or 7:0 
1900-11 0-2 371 
Total 1840-1911: 

Admiralty g2 vessels of 202,000 t. displacement. 

Foreign governments 100 vessels of 124,000 t. displacement. 

Mercantile 707 vessels of 168,000 t. displacement. 


* Condensed from the detailed tables in the Souvenir, Historical Catalogue of the firm, 
1911, published for the Empire Exhibition. 
+ Since 1882 a large part of the total output was accounted for by nine battleships of 


Over 10,000 tons each. 


As the firm relied increasingly on naval work, its orders had to be fought 
for in the Press and on the platform; on the basis of price it could no longer 
compete with the northern ‘Armaments Ring’ since the Cabinet decision 
of 1892 enforcing local union rates for all contractors. With the L.C.C., 
who had passed a similar resolution, they secured one last contract for 
river steamers in 1904, on the basis of a ‘relatively’ lowest tender, bearing 
in mind local wage rates. Even Admiralty orders then consisted of repairs 
mostly, which came to an end when the First Lord, presenting the naval 
estimates of 1905-6, intimated that in future all repairs would be done in 
the Royal Dockyards and only new building let out to private firms. New 


1 There are fairly good descriptions in A. F. Hills’ evidence, R.C. 1892-4, 
Group A, A. 24907 ff. Also in his interview with the Daily News, quoted in the 
A.S.E. publication on the 1897-8 Engineering Lock-out, App. p. 41, and in the 
TiLW.Q.. no0x20,\p. 3- 
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contracts could only be secured at a loss borne by the other departments of 
the company. The Thunderer, a Dreadnought of 22,500 tons displacement, 
launched in 1912, was the last Pyrrhic victory in the battle for contracts. 
When she left her ways shipbuilding on the Thames had finally come to an 
end. 

To-day there is only repair work done on the river, apart from some tiny 
yards, building small boats and barges. The distance from the coal and iron 
fields, the absence of a reservoir of skilled labour in similar occupations, the 
high rents and rates and wages found in the metropolis, and the crowded 
condition of the river itself, drove the industry from the Thames as soon as 
steam began to replace sails, and iron and steel to replace timber, on a large 
scale. 


APPENDIX 
Table 4. Size of some Thames shipbuilding yards 


No. of workers (max. figs.) 


een 

Name of firm Location Dates 1825 1840-60 1863-6 
R. H. Green Blackwall 1843-1910 
M. Wigram Blackwall 1843-75 Bog; Gae 400-500 1500 
Evans Rotherhithe — 280 — — 
Snook Poplar — 150 — = 
Young Limehouse — 230 — = 
Scott Russell Millwall 1854-58 
Millwall Ironworks Millwall ees visits Set 
J. D. Samuda Millwall 1832-85 —_— — 2000 
Dudgeon * Millwall 1859-85 — — 1500 
Maudslay S. and Fieldt | Lambeth 1822-1900 — _ 1500 
Mare and Ditchburn Blackwall 1836-56 : 
Thames Ironworks Canning Town epee oe ee 


* Also marine engineers. 
{ Primarily marine engineers. 


Table 5. Estimated number of persons employed in shipbuilding and 
marine engineering on the Thames 


(Excluding boat and bargebuilders and repairs) 


Year No. of men employed 
1831 2,500 
1841 4,500 
1851 6,000 
1856 16,000 
1861 13,000 
1865 27,000 
1871 9,000 
1881 8,500 
1891 6,000 
1QOI 5,500 


These estimates have been drawn from three sources: Census Reports, 1831-1 gol, 
Trade Union figures (especially the Webb MS. vols. 1 and m1), and the known 
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number of firms, with the known size of most of them. They are subject to wide 
errors of 10-15 %, inevitable in a widely fluctuating industry where some firms 
do both building and repairs, whilst other craftsmen, such as boilermakers, may 
work on boilers and engines for ships and for other purposes. 


Table 6. Average annual tonnage launched on the Thames, and 
percentage of total U.K. output 


Merchant ships Warships 

(aaa ore . C aN oma) 

Thames > Ohi Thames HOLES 
Years (t. 000) U.K. (dis. t. 000) (private yards) 
1852-3 55'5 26°5 coe we 
1865 Aol 7icOye PREP 7f el —_ — 
1866 GP] 4°7 —_ — 
1867-74 9°3 2°3 =% re 
1890-99 12) orl 8-8 11-9 
1900-08 see orl 6-6 8-3 


* Tron ships only 


Sources: B.P.P. 1867-1872; Lloyd’s Register, Annual Summary, 1892-1908; 
Nautical Magazine (1854), p. 342; G. L. Gomme, London in the Reign of Queen 
Victoria (1898), p. 85; Cummings, op. cit. p. 66. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND MEMORANDA 


THE STOUR PARTNERSHIP, 1726-36 


A NOTE.ON LANDED CAPITAL 
IN THE IRON INDUSTRY 


By R. L. DOWNES 


a commonplace. One could instance the medieval abbeys, the Tudor 

nobility in the Weald or, farther north, the Earls of Dudley and Shrews- 
bury. But it is not without interest to consider the exact return which they might 
have expected from such an investment. The particular example noted here also 
serves to illustrate the retreat of landed capital from the industry during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This was partly due to the cost of paying 
for both sides in the Civil War by contributions and compositions, and also to the 
extravagance of the eighteenth century, when the richest grew richer and the 
less rich relatively and absolutely poorer. In their attempts to ape the great 
aristocrats, the lesser landowners had to realize some of their assets when they 
could not obtain sufficient outdoor relief from the state in the form of pensions 
and places. On the other side, sufficient capital was being accumulated from 
the trade and manufacture of iron to provide people willing to take over these 
interests. 

Lord of the manor of Halesowen in Worcestershire, Sir Thomas Lyttelton, 
Bart., was the most important partner in the group which ran Hales Furnace in 
1725. It is safe to assume that he was a partner in 1717 when it was estimated that 
the Furnace would produce 500 tons. The managing partner was Clement Acton, 
who died sometime before Lady Day 1727/8. It was probably to replace him that 
Richard Knight entered the partnership in January 1725/6, bringing with him 
into the concern the forges at Cookley and Whittington on the Stour and £1000 
capital, which he increased by another £1000 within three months. But Richard, 
now aged sixty-seven, had already made his fortune at his Herefordshire works 
at Bringewood. As his third surviving son, Edward, married on 8 February of that 
year, Richard turned over his own share to him as a wedding present. Edward 
Knight became the managing partner, his address being given at this time as 
Halesowen. 

This was the state of affairs when we can first obtain detailed information of 
the partnership (‘Sir Thomas Lyttleton & Co’, as the books of the Knights’ 
Bringewood Works call it) from Edward Knight’s accounts of it. The nominal 
capital of the concern was held in the following proportions when the accounts 
commence on 25 March 1726: three-sevenths or £3000 by Sir Thomas‘ Littleton’, 
one-seventh or £1000 by Mr Joseph Cox, an attorney at law of Kidderminster,? 
one-seventh or £1000 by the executors of Clement Acton, and the remaining two- 


Ts part played by landed capital in financing the iron industry is almost 


1 Trans. Newcomen Soc. rx, 22, under Shropshire, in which county it then was. 
2 Fl. 1677-1737. S. Grazebrook, Heraldry of Worcestershire (1873), 1, 146. 
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sevenths or £2000 by Edward Knight. The total nominal capital was thus £7000, 
and the profits were divided up annually between the partners in proportion to 
the shares held. In addition to this distribution of profits, there was the prior 
charge of a dividend or guaranteed interest of £5°% p.a. which the partners 
received on their stock. On top of this, certain partners received £5 °/ on further 
sums, described as ‘moneys lent’. These represented loans and undistributed 
profits from the pre-1726 era, and were held as follows: £565. 135. 3d. by 
Lyttelton, £100 by Cox, and £430 by Acton’s executors. 

At Lady Day 1727 Sir Thomas Lyttelton is credited with interest at £5°% on 
a total of £3565. 13s. 3d., which amounts to £178. 5s. 74d. He also receives 
interest at £5 % for a loan of £300 to the partnership from 30 August 1726 to 
25 March 1727, which amounts to £8. 125. 3d. Finally, his shares of profit for 
the years 1725-6 and 1726-7, respectively £348. 85. 74d. and £662. 35. 63d., are 
placed to his credit. As the clerk makes these credits with the original holding 
total £4763. 3s. 13d., the baronet is robbed of 24d. in the process of accounting. 
He himself was responsible for reducing this total by £835. 6s. 6d., as he withdrew 
the loan of £300 and the interest it had acquired, the interest on stock for the 
year 1726—7, and his share of profits for 1725-6. At least, this is the conservative 
interpretation of a dubious section of the accounts, which leaves unexplained the 
fact that he was credited with interest on £300 for the whole year. The alternative 
explanation that he withdrew £300. os. 24d. of profit or interest from an earlier 
period raises the problem of why the clerk did not credit or debit the loan of 
another £300 for the half-year. 

On the next account day, 25 March 1728, he is therefore credited with a 
balance of £3265. 135. o#d. He receives £164. 19s. 74d. interest on this sum, 
which is slightly over £5 %. This may represent a willingness on the part of the 
clerk to make amends, or a time-lag in the withdrawal of the loan we noted. 
Adding his profits for 1726-7 and 1727-8, which were £662. 35. 63d. and 
£148. 10s. 34d. respectively, his assets totalled £4241. 65. 64d. On 16 January 
1728/9 he withdrew £563. 3s. 82d., consisting of his interest for the year 1727-8 
and £308. 45. 14d. of the profit for 1726-7. 

Never again was Sir Thomas to withdraw large sums over £500, as he did in 
these two years, nor did he put any more money into the concern. On the subject 
of investment, we may note that adjustments to capital stock in 1727-8 did not 
affect the amount or proportion of his holdings, which remained at six-fourteenths. 
Joseph Cox, however, found another £500 to take over half the late Clement 
Acton’s share, and increase his holding to three-fourteenths. Richard Knight 
re-entered the partnership and gained one-fourteenth share by taking over the 
other half of Acton’s stock. As Wolverley Forge on the Stour was added to the 
concern at Christmas 1727, the capital was increased at the end of the quarter. 
Both Edward and Richard Knight added another £1000 to their stock, making 
their shares two-sixths and one-sixth respectively. Cox and Lyttelton, whose 
capital remained at £1500 and £3000, found their shares reduced proportionately 
to one-sixth and two-sixths. Sir Thomas was perhaps more anxious to withdraw 
than invest at this time. Returning to the subject of his withdrawals in January 
1728/9, we may note that then he was the only partner to withdraw his 
share of profits from the previous year. The others left theirs in to accumulate. 
Indeed, there seems to have been a conflict on the policy of paying out at this 
time, for the year was not too successful. Before the new partnership was formed 
in 1726, it was the custom after each accounting day to pay out the interest due 
for that year and the share of profits due from the previous year. Thus after Lady 
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Day 1727 Lyttelton and Cox withdrew their interest for that year and their 
profits for 1725-6. Sir Thomas was probably anxious to continue this policy, but 
Cox was won over to the Knights’ point of view. They were ironmasters and 
thought in terms of accumulating capital to expand the concern. They did not 
look for the largest immediate return. The policy on which they now insisted was 
that of withdrawing interest only and leaving profits to accumulate. They won 
their point, and when Abraham Spooner replaced Sir Thomas in the partnership 
in 1736 the policy was continued. From 1740 Edward Knight went even further. 
He lived on his other sources of income, and left both interest and profit to 
accumulate in the concern without interest being paid on them. Occasionally 
he would withdraw large sums in thousands of pounds when he wished to buy 
estates in Wolverley and Bromsgrove. But the concern, which was to benefit from 
subsequent increases in capital, had to pay an immediate price for the victory of 
the Knights. Sir Thomas was probably persuaded to leave in the balance of 
£263. 19s. 54d. from the profits of 1726-7 only by the payment of interest at 
£5 % on these undistributed profits from 16 January 1728/9, the date of the 
withdrawal. This, of course, involved payment of the same rate of interest to Cox 
and Edward Knight from the same date on the whole of their profits for 1726-7. 
It was also necessary to borrow money at Christmas 1728 when Wolverley Forge 
was acquired. £400 was obtained from W. Cresswell and £600 from Mrs Sarah 
Clare of Caldwell Castle, on which interest at £44% p.a. was paid. The 
following year, when the rebuilding of Hales Furnace caused a net loss, £500 was 
borrowed from the Earl of Shrewsbury in August at the same rate of interest.. But 
by January 1729/30 it was necessary to increase the rate to £5 % to obtain £400 
from James Gilbert and £600 from Robert Bourne. These loans were repaid at 
various dates between 1733 and 1738, and the works henceforth paid their way 
without outside assistance, although profits were not large until the war period. 

It is not necessary here to follow the details of Sir Thomas’s account further. 
It is sufficient to draw attention to a few points. At Lady Day 1733 the accumula- 
tions of profit were used to increase the total capital stock from £9000 to £13,500. 
This allowed Lower Mitton Forge on the Stour, which had been in possession of 
the Yarranton family a century before,! to be added to the concern at Midsummer 
1734. Sir Thomas’s share remained at two-sixths and his stock was increased 
proportionately to £4500. During the rest of his time in the partnership from 
1729 to 1736 he contented himself, like the other partners, with drawing annually 
in July or August the dividend on his stock due from the previous year. The sole 
additional sum he acquired was £50. 145. 5$d., which was paid to reduce his 
holding to the round figure of £4500 in 1733. On the debit side, Sir Thomas had 
to bear his share of the loss in 1729-30, which was £8. 115. 44d., and his share of 
the bad debts written off at Lady Day 1732, which amounted to £71. os. 73d. 
But as late as 1748 £22. 13s. of this latter amount was restored to him from the 
dividend paid by one of the debtors, an owner of a slitting-mill. 

It was at Lady Day 1736 that Sir Thomas withdrew from the partnership. 
Evidently he was in need of his capital, for an entry in the accounts shows that 
Richard Knight had already paid £1200 on his behalf. Not since his loan of 
£300 in 1726 had he invested any fresh money in the Works. And this was at 
a time when the partners were borrowing money from various sources, which 
was all repaid by 1745. There is a strong contrast here with the role of fairy god- 
father played by Richard Knight, whose loans had accumulated up to £5400 by 
this the year of his death. Personal and domestic reasons may account for Sir 
* 1741/2. Information kindly supplied by Mr A. Perrett from the Palfrey Papers. 
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Thomas’s withdrawal. Or as a county M.P. and a Lord of the Admiralty, he 
may have been finding it difficult to explain to Walpole why his son, who was 
secretary to Frederick, Prince of Wales, should be a budding ‘Boy Patriot’ in 
association with Pitt. Or he may have been alarmed by the propaganda of iron- 
masters about this time, propaganda which has certainly deceived historians 
because it took the boom year of 1718 as the norm. The English ironmasters at 
this time of moderate, or rather declining, profits were worried by the prospects 
of competition from the colonies. Sir Thomas would certainly know that Edward 
Knight had been buying small quantities of American pig iron for refining at the 
Stour forges since 1728, and he may well have known that Ambrose Crowley had 
imported American bar iron in 1735.1 Perhaps he read the writing on the wall in 
these developments, and thought it was time to retire from the iron trade. The 
disquiet of the ironmasters had a sequel affecting the persons mentioned here. 
A ‘Petition of Ironmongers and Manufacturers of Birmingham, Wolverhampton, 
Stourbridge, Dudley and adjacant parts in Warwickshire, Staffordshire and 
Worcestershire’ was presented to Parliament. A Committee of the Commons 
was nominated on 1 February 1737, which included Sir Thomas, who would be 
well qualified for this position. On the other side of the table, two of the principal 
witnesses, who gave evidence on the state of the iron trade and colonial com- 
petition, were Edward Knight and his new partner Abraham Spooner.’ 

But no doubt one of the main factors influencing Sir Thomas’s decision was the 
small share of profits for the last three years since the capital stock had been 
increased. He found these amounted to £12, £16 and £17 for the years ending 
at Lady Day 1734, 1735 and 1736. Had he been able to foresee the immediate 
recovery and the record profits which were to be made in the War of the Austrian 
Succession and the Seven Years’ War, he might well have acted differently. But 
let us look at the return which Sir Thomas in fact did obtain from his investment 
in the iron industry. Over the ten years 1726-36, his stock, loans and undis- 
tributed profits, on which interest was paid, averaged £3790. 18s. 3d. each year. 
The money which he withdrew above his final capital amounted to £2985. 15s. 6d. 
From this we deduct his share of loss and bad debts and the error in the account, 
less the refund of 1748, a sum of £56. 195. 24d. This gives an average return of 
£292. 175. 74d. or 7-5 % over the ten years. But this calculation reduces the part 
played by profit above the guaranteed dividend of £5 % on stock, because it 
conceals the fact that £970. 7s. 5%d. of accumulated profits were converted into 
capital stock in 1733. We should add this figure to the total of his withdrawals 
before dividing. The annual average return then becomes £389. 185. 44d., and 
gives the far healthier percentage of 10:25. It is surprising that Sir Thomas 
should have been dissatisfied with such a return when profits were a little below 
average peace-time profits. But the calculation helps us to understand why others 
were willing to invest money in the iron industry in the eighteenth century, 
providing the capital to enable it to develop and expand. Government stock was 
safer, but in 1727 the rate of interest on the perpetual annuities was reduced from 
5 to 4%.° The Stour partners themselves had been able to borrow at 43% in 
1728 and 1729, and though the rate rose to 5 % at the end of that year of reces- 
sion, it had dropped as low as 4% by 1734.4 But if we treat Edward Knight’s 
account for the next ten years, 1736-46, in the same fashion, and even deduct his 
share of bad debts, not charged in fact until two years later, his capital averages 


1 T.S. Ashton, Jron and Steel in the Industrial Revolution (Manchester, 1924), p. 9. 
2 9.H.C. xxi, 15 and 109 ff. 3 T.S. Ashton, The Industrial Revolution (1948), p. 9. 
4 Ashton (ibid. p. 10) incorrectly refers to these mortgage loans as undistributed profit. 
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£6673. 155. and his return £1351. 16s. 9d. The profit of the war-years, particularly 
1740-1 and 1744-5, doubles the percentage to 20°2. The succeeding ten years 
would show a still greater return, even though the product of the concern was 
mostly rod iron for nails.1. Even when we remember that this was a closed family 
concern, for Abraham Spooner married Edward’s sister, and that the stock was 
not watered down, it is not surprising that men were willing to provide capital to 
become partners in ironworks, though they received no management fees for 
their pains. 

In conclusion, let us return to Sir Thomas Lyttelton. His presence in the part- 
nership represents an interesting survival. It reflects earlier times when only 
large landowners with fat rent-rolls could provide the capital required for the 
then large-scale enterprise of a blast-furnace and forge. But by 1736 landed 
capital was well on the way out, succumbing to the forces of industrial and com- 
mercial capital, which had made themselves felt in the seventeenth-century iron 
industry. Both these forces were represented in the Stour partnership. Richard 
Knight, whether descended from the Knights of Shrewsbury or not, owed his 
position to the fact that, like Richard Foley, he was a highly successful forge- 
master. Before he died in 1745 at the age of eighty-six, he had handed over to 
his sons, Edward and Ralph, his control of three furnaces and four forges in the 
West Midlands; and they added to that number. Abraham Spooner, the partner 
who took over part of Sir Thomas’s share in 1736 and divided Cox’s share with 
Edward and Ralph on his death in 1737, was a Quaker iron-merchant from 
Birmingham, bringing commercial capital into iron production. But Sir Thomas, 
on his withdrawal, still remained the owner of the land and furnace. For this he 
continued to receive a rent of about £65 a year. Ironmasters seem to have been 
strangely reluctant to purchase the sites of their works. It was only in times of 
exceptional prosperity that they did so, as when Richard Knight bought Bring- 
wood from the Earl of Craven soon after 1700. Though he and his son Edward 
had money enough to buy Hales furnace or any of their forges on the Stour, they 
never did so, preferring to renew leases for long terms. Possibly they still thought 
of forges as ‘errantes’ and preferred to leave the liability with the owner in case 
the site had to be abandoned. Sir Thomas retired from public life in 1741 and 
died at Hagley ten years later. His son, Sir George, became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1755, and was raised to the peerage in 1757 under the title of Lord 
Lyttelton of Frankley. He continued to receive the rent for the furnace until his 
death in 1773.? In that year the Stour Partners gave up this charcoal furnace in 
the face of competition from coke-fired furnaces. 

But there is a more interesting connexion between the sons of the partners of 
former days. The poet William Shenstone, who was a friend of the ‘good Lord 
Lyttelton’ and helped him to lay out the gardens of the new Hagley House, was 
also the friend and correspondent of Edward Knight Jnr.’ Both families had 
taken a step up the social ladder in the next generation: the one into the peerage 
and the other into the landed gentry. 


1 These profits compare with those of companies using cheaper coke fuel during the longer 
French wars. Ashton (Iron and Steel, etc., p. 160) gives the profits of Messrs Newton, Chambers 
and Co. for this period. Taking them over the eleven years July 1799 to July 1810 and adding 
the dividend of £5 %, we get the comparable figure of 17: 5%. 

* Burke’s Peerage, under Cobham; Murray’s Traveller’s Handbook Sor Gloucestershire, Worcestershire 
and Herefordshire (1872), p. 198. 

* Knight MSS., nos. 100-8, for these letters. The figures on which the calculations in this essay 
are based have been drawn from the Accounts of the Stour Partnership, no, 141, among the 
Knight MSS., in the Kidderminster Library. 
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APPENDIX 


Tue Account oF Sir THomas LYTTELTON WITH THE STOUR PARTNERSHIP, 
1726-36 


This account has been reconstructed from the Accounts of the partnership for 
the period (Knight MSS. 141). Note that orthodox double-entry is given only 
in the years before adjustments are made to the capital stock. Note also that 
withdrawals are debited against the year for which the corresponding credit is 
entered in order to make easier reading ; normally they were drawn in the following 
year. 


Debit Lena Sew na Credit Ie 

Lady Day to Lady Day 1726-7: Stock (3/7ths share) 3000 oO 

Loan repaid 800, (0° 0 Moneys Lent 265 13 

Interest to 1727 178 5 7% | Loan from 30 Aug. 1726 300 Oo 

Interest on Loan 812 3 Interest on Stock and Moneys 178 5 

Profit to 1726 348 8 7% | Int. on £300, 64 months 8 12 

ERROR IN ACCOUNT 0 0 24 | Profit to Lady Day 1726 348 8 

ee | erout co Lady Dayerzo 662 

1727-8. Drew 16 Jan. 1728/9: £4793 3 

Interest to 1728 164 19 73 | BALANcE Broucut Down 3927 16 

Part Profit to 1727 398 4 1 | Int. on Stock and Moneys 164 19 

CREDIT BALANCE 3678 2 of | Profit to Lady Day 1728 148 10 

£4241 6 64 £4241 6 

1728-9. Drew 2 Jan. 1729/30: Stock and Cash Lent 3265 13 

Int. on Stock and Part Profit 165 16 1% | Part Profit to 1727 263 19 

eee ees sl elut.0n 9205 onmmyear 163 5 

£165 16 13 Int. on £263 from 16 Jan. 2 10 

Profit to Lady Day 1728 148 10 

Profit to Lady Day 1729 123 8 

£3967 6 

1729-30. Drew 26 Aug. 1730: B./D. 3801 10 

Interest to 1730 176 9g 7% | Int. on Stock and Cash 176 9 
His SHARE oF Loss 8 11 43 Fee oc 

ee £3978 

£185 1 0 B./D. 3792 19 

1730-1. Drew 27 Aug. 1731: , | Int. on Stock and Cash 176 9 

Interest to 1731 176 9 7% | Profit to Lady Day 1731 235 2 

£1 76 9 73 £4204 Il 

1731-2. Drew 23 July 1732: BAD sete 

oo aaah SBIR Interest on Stock, etc es is 7OmEO 

D a nterest on aeLCs 

OE a aati Oe Profit to Lady Day 1732 593 12 
£247 10. 34 a aL Se 

Pines: se c £4798 4 

Paid to balance 50 14 54 B./D. 4550 14 

Interest to 1733 176 9g 7 | Int. on Stock and Cash 1708 EG 

Crepir BALANCE 4743 10 104 | Profit to Lady Day 1733 243 10 


£4970 14 II £4970 14 
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Debit 
Hh 
1733-4: 
Interest to 1734 225 0O 
£225 0 
1734-5: 
Interest to 1735 225 0 
£225 0 
1735-6: 
Interest to 1736 225 0 
Contra As Rd Knight paid 1200 O 
£1425 0 
At Lady Day 1736. REcEIvED: 
From Abraham Spooner: 
2 of Capital Stock 3375 oO 
2 of Profits 1733-6 DS ye aay | 
From Edward Knight: 
4 of Capital Stock 1125 oO 
4 of Profits 1733-6 72 9 
£4789 16 


Worcester 


d. 
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Credit 
4 
Stock (2/6ths share) 4500 
Profit to Lady Day 1733 243 
Interest on Stock 225 
Profit to Lady Day 1734 12 
£4981 
B./D. 4756 
Interest on Stock 225 
Profit to Lady Day 1735 16 
£4997 
B./D. 4772 
Interest on Stock 225 
Profit to Lady Day 1736 17 
£5014 
B./D. 3589 
Due to Richard Knight, paid 1200 
on behalf of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, from A. Spooner 
and Ed. Knight. 
Contra 
£4789 


J. 
oO 


d. 
) 


IO 10+ 


fe) 
16 


16 


(@) 
6} 
43 
43 
Oo 
2} 


4% 


AN ELIZABETHAN COALMINE 


By LAWRENCE STONE 


I 


HANKs to the labours of Professor J. U. Nef the scale and importance of 

the expansion of the English coal industry between 1560 and 1640 is now 

a familiar theme to economic historians. But owing to a curious paucity of 
actual mining accounts, knowledge of the detailed workings of any single mine 
during the Elizabethan period is totally lacking. The Calendar of the Middleton 
MSS.? shows that there is ample material there for such a study, but it still awaits 
its investigator; Professor Nef was fortunate enough to come across copies of 
accounts for 1582-4 of a small mine at Beaudesert in Staffordshire, upon which 
he drew for much illustrative evidence ;* there is a brief one-page description of 
some accounts for acolliery at Griffin Warwickshire covering a period of eighteen 
months from 1603-4.4 But this is all. 

Owing to this lack there still remains considerable vagueness, as Professor Nef 
has taken care to point out, upon such matters as Elizabethan hours and days of 
work; production per face-worker; overhead costs split up between wages, light 
and ancillary services; and the resultant profit to the operator. Only a number 
of studies of detailed week by week mining account books will be able to fill such 
a gap in the knowledge of Elizabethan industrial practice. It seems certain that 
the bailiffs’ and stewards’ accounts of the aristocracy and greater landowners of 
the North and Midlands must contain within them many such accounts. And 
it is indeed in an examination of such material that the discovery was made of 
elaborate weekly accounts for a coalmine at Sheffield (Yorks.), worked for the Earl 
of Shrewsbury for the three and a half years from July 1579 to December 1582.° 

The accounts are kept in a form that was convenient for its own purpose, though 
not very satisfactory to the twentieth-century statistician, who is obliged to break 
down the figures and reconstruct them again on more rational principles. Every 
week are set down the day’s work performed, the quantity of coal produced, and 
its value. Against this is deducted the costs in miners’ wages and candles, and 
weekly profit is thence calculated. Every quarter or occasionally every six months, 
a complete balance sheet is drawn up. The series of weekly mining profits are 
added together and the total is in turn added to the stock of coal held over from 
the last quarterly reckoning. From this is deducted the expenses for capital 
investment in new sinkings and for normal maintenance costs, full details of which 
are given separately. The result is a net profit balance to the Earl for the quarter’s 
mining operations.® 

The mines, which were worked on the Earl’s estate in Sheffield Park, were on 
a very small scale. The average number of face-workers never rose above four 
and occasionally fell to two, and the total mining employees was usually five and 
never exceeded eight. Production was measured in ‘loads’ of three ‘quarters’, 

1 J. U. Nef, Rise of the British Coal Industry (1932), 2 vols. 

2 H. M. C. Middleton MSS. pp. 492-6. 

3 P.R.O. Exchequer, K.R. Accounts, 632/17, quoted J. U. Nef, op. cit. passim. 
4 Victoria County History, Warwickshire, 1, 221. 


5 BM. Add. MSS. 27532, fols. 83-97; 207-211 V.; 241 v.-243; 245v.-262. 
6 For examples of both weekly and quarterly balance sheets, see Appendix. 
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which from the other evidence collected by Professor Nef, would seem to be 
a fairly common northern unit, weighing about 18 cwt.? The last six months of 
1579 were, for reasons which will be explained later, a period of very low 
productivity and only realized 5403 loads or about 486 tons. In the full year of 
1580, there was mined 1462% loads (or 1316 tons) ; in 1581, 1515 loads (or 1363 
tons); in 1582, 13044 loads (or 1174 tons).? The mine’s output was therefore 
running at about 1200-1300 tons a year, which is only one-fifteenth of the pro- 
duction of a large-scale mine of the period such as Winlaton.? Nevertheless, it 
contributed about half of 1% of the total production of England, Wales and 
Scotland as calculated by Professor Nef.* 

When the accounts begin on 5 July 1579, only one deep pit is in operation. It 
is clearly an old mine and the whole enterprise is in urgent need of fresh capital 
investment. The result is that work for the whole of the first six months is 
spasmodic and irregular because of the dangers of gas. ‘iii daies lost by reason 
of dampe’; ‘They could not worke for the dampe’; “but iii daies for dampe’, 
recur in the weekly accounts with monotonous regularity, and altogether in 
the full six months only 83 days’ work was done out of a possible 156 at 6 days 
a week. But remedial action was being taken. On 2 November, another shallow 
pit was put into operation which for the time being succeeded in stepping up out- 
put considerably. Meanwhile, in late September, preliminary work was being 
done in sinking a new deep shaft, though operations were necessarily interrupted 
due to flooding of the undrained new shaft during the winter months. At the 
beginning of the new year the shallow pit was closed down again and work con- 
tinued intermittently at the old deep pit. In April a new and determined attack 
was made upon the problem of sinking two new pits, one shallow, eight yards 
down for the ‘Bassyt’ or outcrop seam, and one deep at 22 yards. Work continued 
uninterruptedly for four months till the beginning of August, at a cost of about 
£16. Ofthis, £3. 145. 2d. went to the professional sinker, John Catlin, who charged 
2s. 6d. a yard for the deep pit and 2s. 2d. a yard for the shallow. But far greater 
was the expense in drawing water from the shaft day and night by relays of men 
using buckets. These drawers were paid a miserable 8d. to 10d. for a day and 
a night and gd. to 6d. a day. This primitive method of operation cost about £11 
and was by far the heaviest item in the expenses of the new mine. A total of 
about fifteen different casual workers were employed from time to time, up to 
five in any one week. Of these, at least the four regular drawers appear to have 
been coalminers themselves, working during their days and nights of unemploy- 
ment. The new pits were drained by the adit or ‘sough’ method of driving a 
sloping shaft lined with wood into the hillside to tap off the water at the level of 
the bottom of the shaft, and until this operation was completed the tedious and 
costly bucket process had to continue. The most difficult and dangerous operation 
of all was that of breaking through from the sough into the mine itself, when the 
pent-up force of water and air would rush down the passage with tremendous 
speed. Not infrequently the water would either drown or dash to pieces the un- 
fortunate miner given the task of making the break. It is not surprising therefore 
that the expense account for these months should conclude with the laconic 
entry: ‘40s. bestowed for to let the water go when it was tapped in the Sawgh.’ 
The Elizabethan miner was prepared to risk his life for £2. 


; J. U. Nef, op. cit. m, 375-7, sub ‘quarter’, ‘load’ and ‘three quarters’. ; 
These totals have been calculated by adding up all the weekly figures. They are not to be 
found as such in the accounts. 


8 J. U. Nef, op. cit. m, 50. SOpncit. 4, 10, 
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One of the new pits came into operation on 8 May and from then onwards 
there seems to be no more trouble from damp, and production increased markedly. 
By the beginning of the next year 1581, it had become necessary to sink yet 
another deep shaft (this time 28} yards) presumably because the gallery had 
become unduly long both for the hauling of coal to the shaft and because of 
increased danger of damp. In the autumn the decision was taken to reopen once 
more the shallow Basset pit and orders were given to sink a new shaft to join the 
old gallery. The first shaft, sunk at the cost of £1 at 25. 6d. a yard, missed its 
mark, ‘which did no good because it was set off the hallway’, but a fresh attempt 
at the same price was more successful. Again, as in 1579, the shallow pit was 
worked for the last three months of the year and then closed down. During 1582 
no new shafts were sunk and the single deep pit was worked, though at slowly 
increasing cost and decreasing productivity. By the time the account closes in 
December, it is clear that new capital investment will be necessary for another 
deep shaft in the spring. 

The Sheffield mine belongs to Professor Nef’s ‘land-sale’ category and obviously 
only catered for a very local market in the rising metallurgical industrial town 
outside the Park gates. There were therefore none of those violent fluctuations in 
production and employment such as occurred in ‘sea-sale’ mines. The only 
marked changes occurred in the last three months of 1579 and of 1581, when the 
Basset pit was also put into operation. Possibly this was an attempt to soak up 
seasonal unemployment among the local agricultural labourers, by taking on 
two or three more hands; or possibly it was caused by increased winter demand 
for coal for domestic purposes. At all events, there was none of the feverish drive 
for expansion and ever greater and more efficient production that is sometimes 
believed to have been a characteristic of Elizabethan mining. Indeed, there was 
no incentive, and in 1582 the management found itself faced with a crisis of over- 
production. Slowly throughout the year the value of the stock of coal at the pit- 
head rose. The bailiff noted the figures anxiously in the margin. In January the 
already high figure of £8. 1os.; in May, £12. 5s. 2d.;in July, £14. 10s. 4d. From 
22 July onwards the miners were put on part-time work of four days a week, in 
order to reduce these ever-growing stocks. But these measures were not enough, 
and on 4 September the decision was taken to close the mine altogether for 
four weeks, ‘because there was so many coales at the banck which they could not 
sell’. The shut-down had the desired effect, and full production in one pit 
started up again in October. 

From the point of view of technical equipment, the mine appears to have been 
totally unmechanized. The tools of the miners were steel picks and wooden 
shovels, and their illumination the usual candles lit by ‘strikes’ of flint, all of 
which were paid for by the management. The hewn coal was dragged along 
underground in baskets to the pit, where it was hauled up the timber-lined shaft 
by hand over a pulley-wheel. At the pit-head there was merely a little portable 
thatched hut, that two men could dismantle and re-erect in a couple of days; the 
pulley-wheel, described allusively as the ‘coal pitt gear’; some sawn planks, 
presumably to facilitate barrowing; and the ‘banck’ or ‘hill’ of stacked coal. At 
one side, there would have been a stack of ‘punch-wood’ for supports and props 
in the mines, and below, at the bottom of the hill, emerged the ‘sough’ or adit, 
leading down an enclosed planked cutting to the ‘endgate’, where stray coal 
washed down in the flood was occasionally recaptured, to add a few pence 
to the weekly total value of mined coal. 
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II 


The miners were divided into three distinct groups: the two to four ‘pykemen’; 
the barrower, with very occasionally a helper; and the bankman, also very 
occasionally with a helper. All were paid fixed piece-rates, based on a theoretical 
output of three face-workers producing six quarters (36 cwt.) a day each, one 
‘barrowman’ and one ‘bankman’ handling all they produced. Rated pro- 
ductivity per miner was therefore 21-6 cwt. per man-day—a very much higher 
figure than for the similar mine on fixed day-wages at Beaudesert, whose pro- 
ductivity was only 12 cwt.! Beaudesert was, however, the exception in working 
at fixed day-rates, but Professor Nef has been unable to discover the details of 
any other piece-rates with which to compare these Sheffield figures. The pickmen 
were paid 1d. per quarter that each cut; the barrowman, 1d. for every three- 
quarters he barrowed; and the bankman 14d. for every three-quarters he received 
into the stock. At the ideal productivity therefore the pickmen and the barrower 
would each earn the same at 6d. per diem, and the bankman gd. In fact, however, 
the rated output was, with the exception of seven days spread over the fortnight 
24 April to 8 May 1580, the maximum that the miners ever produced, and not 
infrequently they worked at under the rated output. Moreover, when the pick- 
men fell to two, the wages of the barrower and bankman were automatically 
reduced by one-third, and they must have been under-employed. On the other 
hand, when four face-workers were employed, as occurred in four months out of 
the three and a half years recorded, both barrower and bankman, by extra work, 
were enabled to add to their normal income. On two occasions, however, the 
bankman had to take on a helper to deal with the extra work, whom he paid 
himself at an unknown rate out of his own wages. The problem of the barrower 
was, however, more difficult. Since his job consisted merely in dragging the 
loaded baskets along the galleries, his work depended entirely upon the length 
of the haul he had to make. There came a point therefore, after the mine had 
been going for same time, when he had to be given extra help or extra remunera- 
tion to compensate for the excessive length of the haul. This situation did actually 
occur in the last six months of 1582, when no new shaft had been sunk for over 
a year. At first, in July, he was given 6d. a week flat rate in excess of his earnings 
on piece-rates. By October, however, the work was presumably beyond his 
powers to manage and a helper was taken on at a fixed wage of 2d. a day. 
A month later, however, he too was put on piece-rates at the extremely severe 
rating of 1d. for every twenty quarters mined, which at that time must have 
reduced his earnings to rather less than 1d. a day. Even assuming that this helper 
was only a boy, 1d. a day in the 1580's was well below a starvation wage. There 
is no record in the accounts either of extras in kind, such as food or clothing, 
or of fines for disobedience of the rules of the mine, such as were imposed at 
Woolaton at about this time.? If food had been given in addition, it is hard to 
see how this fact could have avoided coming into the accounts. 

The head of the gang was the bankman, who was a person with considerable * 
responsibility. He it was who presumably wound the coal up to the surface, and 
stored it in the ‘hill’ or ‘bank’. He sold the coal direct to purchasers on the spot, 
and with this cash he paid himself, the barrower and the miners every week, as 
Well as purchasing and distributing their allowance of candles. He also kept the 
accounts of the coal hewn and drew up the weekly balance sheets, the fair copies 
of which formed the basis of the accounts of the bailiff. The stock of coal in hand 


1 J. U. Nef, op. cit. m, 136, note 4. * H. M. C. Middleton MSS., pp. 169-70. 
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at the end of every quarter was accounted for as a debt owing to the Earl by the 
bankman, who was thus, on paper, always in debt. The bankman at Sheffield 
cannot, however, be described as one of the managerial class. He was a simple 
manual worker who took his turn with the rest at drawing water and other odd 
jobs on off days. Throughout most of the period covered by these accounts, the 
bankman was ‘Randle’ or Randolf Haberiam, but on 6 January 1582 he was 
succeeded by his brother Gilbert. Gilbert’s apprenticeship can be traced in some 
detail and proves conclusively that, for all his responsibility, he was only a pro- 
moted foreman. Gilbert first appears in the spring of 1581 as one of the casual 
labourers taken on from time to time to draw water from the two new pits. Then 
on 29 June he began to work underground as the third pickman, and it was 
only after eighteen months at the coal face that he was promoted to succeed his 
brother. 

The accounts of the daily earnings and output of the miners can, however, give 
not the slightest picture of the weekly or yearly figures. Professor Nef has laid 
much stress on the intermittent and casual nature of mining employment at this 
period, and while the Sheffield accounts confirm this view, they offer a very 
different explanation than that of the ruthless employer sacking and hiring his 
workmen at will. Rather indeed it is the present-day situation which is mirrored 
in these accounts, in which the miner worked when and as long as he thought fit 
and the employer was obliged to content himself with methodically recording the 
rate of absenteeism. Involuntary absenteeism as shown in the accounts was 
extremely rare, though some of the unexplained short-time weeks may have been 
caused by illness. The only recorded illness was in the second week in August 
1580, when production was halved, the marginal explanation being that the 
‘collyers were syck’. A fortnight later, the full output per shift was again being 
performed so that the malady could not have been serious. During the whole 
three and a half years only one industrial accident took place when one of the 
pickmen, Hankcock, was hurt in the third week of June 1582 and was away for 
a total of seven weeks, no effort being made to replace him during this time. 
There can be no doubt, however, that in the vast majority of cases absenteeism at 
Sheffield was voluntary. One of the pickmen was continually taking a day or two 
off during the week, thus breaking the regular production schedule of the pit. 
The bankman, as the foreman, was more responsible, but on one occasion at 
least all work had to stop for three days, because ‘Copeley the barrower went 
forth’. Furthermore, the whole gang irregularly took itself off for celebrations, 
or for recuperation from such festivities. Sheffield fair day in November 1581 
they took off. Again in May 1581, the entry runs: ‘Monday after the fair day, 
they wrought not.’ They took off the day before St James’s Day, and Easter 
Saturday in different years, quite unexpectedly. Sometimes it is merely recorded 
‘the collyers was away besides’ or some such phrase. 

All this was over and above the regular fixed holidays which they unfailingly 
allocated to themselves on the saints’ days of the old pre-Reformation calendar. 
These regular holidays had reached their peak during the man-power shortage 
of the fifteenth century, as may be seen from the Eton College building accounts,* 
but by the 1580’s they had in most occupations been drastically reduced, partly 
from ideological Protestant reasons and partly as a result of a glut of man-power. 
Contemporaries recorded with despondency, however, that the dark and dan- 
gerous lives of the miners induced in them a conservative superstition that made 
them adhere rigidly to the old holiday system. In South Wales at the turn of the 


1 Quoted D. Knoop and G. P. Jones, Mediaeval Mason (Manchester 1933), p. 119. 
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century, George Owen lamented that the miners ‘observe all abollished holie 
daies and can not be waynde from that follie’.1 If the South Welsh gave them- 
selves as ample holidays as the Sheffield miners, Owen had indeed some cause for 
complaint. The long breaks in the year occurred at Christmas when they took 
the whole week off, Easter Week when they took four to five days from Good 
Friday to Tuesday, and Whitsun when they took another three days. But apart 
from these longer periods, the whole year was covered by thirteen saints’ days 
together with Candlemas, May Day and Midsummer Day, Haw Thursday and 
Cocking Monday.? In fact, therefore, they had between a month and five weeks’ 
regular holiday every year—which is hardly what one has been led to expect of 
a defenceless working class freshly subjected to the full pressure of unbridled 
capitalism. 

Taken with Sundays, this reduced the days in the year available for work to 
about 280, while normal interruptions due to other causes whittled down the 
figure still further. Damp in the mine, flooding and over-production all played 
their part, and in actual fact the days’ work done were as follows: 


1579 July-December, six months 83 days (flooding and damp) 
1580 January—-December, twelve months 256 days (12 days’ flooding) 
1581 Se ps BA 2564 days 

1582 z Fi % 227 days (24 days laid off) 


Of course no payments were made when no work was done, and as a result the 
yearly earnings for a typical year 1580 were very small. The barrower and the two 
pickmen in continual employment each earned £6. 1s. 10d.; and the bankman 
earned—officially and on his own reckoning—{g. 2s. 1od. The pickmen and 
barrower’s actual average weekly wage was therefore far below starvation level. 
Although the accounts for maintenance and new mining show that the miners 
earned substantial sums from time to time doing extra work about the mine, yet 
even these do not suffice to compensate for the poverty of the annual wage. It 
seems therefore almost certain that economic factors as well as superstition drove 
the miners to this insistence upon what were by sixteenth-century standards 
wholly extravagant holidays. They must have been cottagers with casual employ- 
ment on their own gardens or about the Earl’s park. While there is no shred of 
evidence in the accounts to support this suggestion, it is difficult to see what other 
explanation is possible for the situation as it has been described. 

Apart from the miners themselves there were no other permanent full-time 
employees about the mine. The local blacksmith, George Hinchecliffe, was paid 
a fixed yearly retainer of £1. 6s. 8d. for which he undertook the ‘mending and 
making of the coal pitt gear and sharpening the pickes’. The other most frequently 
mentioned employees were carpenters, who were paid by the day at sums varying 
from 6d. to ‘viiid. per diem for meat and wages’, for sawing and laying boards 
fitting ‘punches’ in the pit and timbering the new shafts and the soughs. The 
thatcher, employed on the little hut, earned 6d. a day, and the cutters and 
carriers of the punch-wood got 4d. a load. 

The cost of raw materials was with one exception negligible, since the heaviest 
item, wood, was obtained free from the Earl’s own trees. In 1 580, fifty-nine loads 
of ‘punchwood’ were cut and brought to the mine, but, without information upon 


: G. Owen, The Description of Pembrokeshire, p. 91 (quoted J. U. Nef, op. cit. 1, 175). 
The saints’ days they are recorded to have taken off are as follows: St Matthias Lady Da 
St Peter, St James, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Michael, St Luke, SS. Simon aba ede 
All Hallows, All Saints, St Andrew, St Thomas. No single year records all these saints’ days by 


name, but cross-reference to five-day weeks in other years su i 
ests that 
observed, except of course when they fell on Sundays. d : minis} 
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the size or weight of a ‘load’ of wood or of its market value, the real cost of this 
item is difficult to assess. The only important raw material mentioned in the 
accounts was candles, which in the year 1580 amounted to £5. 25. 5d. Pit-ropes 
cost between 6s. 8d. and 7s. 6d. each, two or three being bought every year at 
irregular intervals. The tools of the miners were absurdly cheap, a shovel costing 
usually 1d. and sometimes 2d., while steel for George Hinchecliffe to make the 
pit-head gear and picks never rose above 1s. a year. One or two pennyworth of 
“neales’ were purchased from time to time, presumably from the local metal- 
workers, for nailing together the boards. Finally, ‘strikes’ for lighting the candles 
were fairly frequent items at 1d. or 2d. every quarter. 


III 


It was with lists full of such items as these that Randle or Gilbert Haberiam came 
to the bailiff Richard Roberts to make up the quarterly accounts. Roberts then 
drew up the fair copies of the weekly accounts and of the expense sheets and 
computed the quarterly total of the money he received from the bankman and 
would in his turn pay over to another official of the Earl. Roberts was acquainted 
with Arabic numerals, which he always used to give the year, but for all other 
purposes—days, quantities of coal and monetary sums—he adhered to the old 
clumsy Roman system. Only in odd marginal jottings does he venture to use the 
Arabic numerals for purposes of calculation. There is no sign that the Earl him- 
self ever set eyes on this book of accounts, such mundane concerns being left 
entirely to his stewards and his bailiffs to manage. Possibly as a result the mine 
was run in an obviously friendly and fair-minded manner, with the profit-motive 
kept discreetly in the background. Thus at Christmas 1579, the miners were given 
a gratuity of 25., while when we come to the expenses accounts for sinking the 
new pit in 1581 we find the following unbusinesslike entries: ‘Item gyven unto 
them [the sinkers] when they had done (more then their Covenaunte was) 
because I thought they had a hard bargayne vis. viiid.; Item bestowed in Drinke 
on ye Synkers ivd.’ It is also a pleasing family touch to find in the marginalia that 
the bailiff refers to the bankmen by their Christian names as plain ‘Randle’ and 
Gilbert’.* 

No attempt to present annual balance-sheets was ever made but if they had 
been compiled they must have been presented in the following form: 


Value Other 
Year Months ofcoal* overheads Net profit 


cfinl StS neers a dee BOLI sak Td: 


1579 5 July—12 Dec. 6 2G TR lie) 2007 4. 25 18 -74 
1580 13 Dec.—26 June 6 Som ee T7 On .8 I5 10 114 
27 June—24 Dec. 6 ANY KO) ABW 5 AS = Srey 0) 38° I> 5s 
1581 1 Jan.—1 July 6 e816 24 -O 14 1 ij 30 4 Ist 
2 July—24 Dec. 6 AOMTA tye elie On LL 45 7 6% 
1582 25 Dec.—24 June 6 46 12 63 2 18 10} 43 13 8 
25 June—21 Dec. 6 46—7— 8 yy Ae a 40 18 9 


July 1579-Dec. 1582 Sh years 283 15 4 44 0 24 239 15 1% 

* Less wages and candles. 

+ £2. 185. 2d., the value of coal delivered to the Earl, has been transferred from the 
overheads to the profits column. 

1 Itis interesting to note that the only other set of accounts as yet available for this period, those 
for Griff in 1603-4, show an identical paternalist and liberal attitude on the part of the manage- 
ment, in striking contrast to the assumed ruthlessness of the Elizabethan industrialist (cf. V. C. H. 
Warwickshire, u, 221). 
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As it stands, however, this balance-sheet does not answer the basic questions of 
profits and overhead costs since the bulk of the latter has already been subtracted 
in candles and wages from the coal profits item. Furthermore, for two reasons, 
no precise balance can ever be struck from the materials available. In the first 
place, as has been pointed out, to the overheads there should be added the real 
market value of the wood taken free of charge from the Earl’s estate for use in the 
mine. Secondly, although the statistics of coal production show every sign of 
being realistic in quantity, a certain artificiality creeps into their valuation by 
quality. Every load of coal hewn is automatically assumed to consist of 50 % 
‘hard’ coal valued at 2s. a load and 50 % ‘smale’ at 1s. a load. The proportion 
of small to hard coal is obviously excessive, and the difference presumably formed 
part of the bankman’s perquisites. Given these two limitations, however, the 
balance account for the year 1580 would run as follows: 


Balance-sheet, 3, January 1580 to 1 January 1581 


Assets The hy at. Debits Lo eS de 
Total value of coal mined 115 16 7 Miners’ wages cy Mens fat 
Coal stocks held at beginning Cost of candles 5 oes 
of year Ae ae Maintenance 416 5 
Sa ee Capital cost of new pits 17 16 8 
120 4 3 (2 
Less coal stocks held at end Total 62 9.42 
of year 2 4 32] Net cash profit 55 16 gf 
£117 19 11} £Ll17 19 114 


If it is assumed that the market value of the wood used was about £5, the true 
profit to the Earl from the mine for this year must have been almost exactly £50. 
To achieve this profit required a total expenditure of £62, and, since the working 
life of a single shaft seems from these accounts to have been not much more than 
a year, the capital costs of the new shaft might more properly be accounted for 
under the heading of normal maintenance. Well over 80% of expenditure was 
devoted to the wages bill for miners and casual workers, and the profitability of 
the mine was therefore exclusively dictated by the cost of labour. It perhaps 
serves to put the value of the mine in its true perspective if comparison is made 
with the accounts for the four flour-mills owned by the Earl at Sheffield for this 
same year 1580. For an expenditure on wages and lubricants ofa mere £26. 5s. 1d., 
the Earl achieved a net profit, mostly in cash and a little in flour, of £161. 19s. 54d.1 
In other words, he obtained three times the profit with under half the outlay. 

The Sheffield mine was thus a useful but minor source of income to the Earl. 
But the very modesty of its scale and simplicity of its operations insured the Earl 
against those heavy losses that were so frequently incurred by more ambitious, 
more scientific, more progressive and more speculative industrialists of the age. 
There was no danger of the Earl of Shrewsbury suffering the fate of a Thomas 
Bushell, a Bevis Bulmer or a Huntingdon Beaumont. He would never have 
invested the £1000 so cheerfully lavished by the Willoughbys in drainage projects 
at Woolaton.? 

It is possible that the tiny scale, primitive technique and old-fashioned easy- 
going administration as revealed in the accounts of this mine at Sheffield are of 


+ The accounts for the flour-mills at Sheffield and Rotherham form the bulk of the book of 


accounts embedded within which are the coalmine accounts which form the basis of this article. 
? H. M. C. Middleton MSS., p. 149. 
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positive value to the historian, since they provide a more typical picture of 
Elizabethan mining than the occasional large-scale works of which most records 
have survived and which have attracted most attention. Professor Nef is careful 
to point out that except in the Tyne valley area, the tiny one or two shaft mine 
with a gang of under a dozen was the general rule. And if it is thought that 
exceptionally out-of-date methods are to be expected from a member of the old 
aristocracy like the Earl of Shrewsbury, it must be remembered that the Earl was 
also the owner of lead mines in relatively large-scale production and that his 
servants should consequently have had at least a nodding acquaintance with new 
techniques of drainage and administration. It may be suggested—paradoxically 
—that enterprise in the Elizabethan period with the price of capital at 10 % often 
simply did not pay.! It was the busy go-ahead capitalist entrepreneurs like the 
Willoughbys and the Beaumonts that went bankrupt and passed their mines over 
to their creditors. The mine that brought in a regular income, the typical mine 
of the Elizabethan reign, was the unmechanized, cheap, unenterprising little 
concern such as that at Sheffield. 


APPENDIX 


(a) Sample weekly account, 1579. (BM. Add. MSS. 27532, fol. 85) 


From the 1ijth of october vnto ye xjth of ye same / v daies 

Coales gott in hard quarters xlv 

cont.in loads xv __... cfs hie XXXS. 1 
Coales gott in smale quarters xlv Sale 

cont.inloadsxv_... 38 Se XVS. 

Inde 
payd to ye pyckemen ... ote ev Se Vic. 
Item to ye barrower es pie ada tices aigiels 
Item to ye banckeman ... i fe) apse axds >) oxvsa viljds 
Item Candles to ye barrower ... eae viij d. | 
Item Candles to ye pyckemen ... wee avd) 
and 

So remeyns clere with xd. gott in ye endgate ... se. =Xxxs. [sic] 


(6) Sample half-year account, Christmas 1579. (Ibid. fol. 88”) 


Summa Totalis of all the cleres of the Coalepyttes in Sheffield 
parke gotten there betwene the vth of July 1579. sa 
- ye xilith of December anno predicto the space of half a 
yeare is in toto 


sees 


Xxilij li. viijs. 1ijd. ob. 


And the olde Debett yt was Remayninge on the bankesmans 
head at mydsomer quarter which appearethe in another 
booke before this standinge there (as a debet) which beinge 


sees 


| ij li. vijs. virjd. 


Summa Totalis huius anis [? annualis?]. xxviijli. xvs. xjd. ob. 


1 A good example is the mine at Griff, worked by Sir John Newdigate. In eighteen months, 
from April 1603 to October 1604, he realized a net profit of £70 from an expenditure of £625. 
In other words, he was getting a return of 8 % p.a. on his capital investment, which with the price 
of money at 10% meant that he was working the pit at a loss. (V. C. H. Warwickshire, 1, 221). 
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Whereof 


Ys payd in Chardges within the sayd space as money payd 
to Catlen in parte of payement of synckeing a new pytt. 
buyeinge ii newe pytt Roapes. makeing ye Coalepytt Ive. il 
geare. mending their howse there. Cutting and gaytting 
of punchewood. (and other necessaries as appeareth/by ye 
perticuler. the Somme of 


And 
So Remenes clere to your Lordship xxvli. xviijs. vijd. ob. 


Whereof 
Remenes yet on the banckemans head the xiijth of Par ap alitga.diid sels. 


1579 
and 


The Reste. being xxiijli. xiiijs. iiijd. ys nowe in readye ili. xijiis. dilid 
moneye & ready to be payd to your Lordship. I saye. } State aed 
Note on technical terms. The following words are used in the accounts, with special 
meanings classed by the W.E.D. as rare: 
Basset: outcrop seam. 
Delf: seam (not equivalent to pit). 
Punch: pit-prop. 
Garth: Hoop (verb and noun). 
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Poor Law Act of 1834 which is best known and which his name first recalls. 

On his shoulders falls the main burden of the odium of the Poor Law Bastilles, 
and the memories of that old oppression still cloud his reputation. This is regret- 
table on two grounds: first, because the years Chadwick spent as a subordinate 
at Somerset House (1834-47) are of less importance in his career than his years 
as the animating spirit of the General Board of Health (1848-54); secondly, 
because the part he played in Poor Law administration was persistently mis- 
represented at the time, and that misrepresentation has not yet been swept away 
by later historians. This is not the place to examine the policies of Somerset 
House and describe the antagonisms which split that most unhappy office. But 
one point must be made. The picture of a ruthless bureaucrat, arrogant and 
humourless, obstinate in his doctrinaire opinions in the face of all the evidence, 
who would have driven the new Poor Law department to disaster if his hand had 
not been stayed by the more prudent counsels of the three Commissioners—this 
familiar picture of Chadwick and the ‘Three Kings’ must be abandoned. It 
presents only half—or less than half—of the truth. It leaves out of account the 
fundamental reason for the feud which developed between Chadwick and his 
superiors. Chadwick started from the simple proposition that the great bulk of 
the social ills, pauperism, disease and crime uncovered by his investigations was 
preventable; and that since it was preventable, there was a plain duty resting 
upon the State to prevent it. First should come a detailed and impartial inquiry; 
next, the devising of remedies suggested by the evidence and by expert witnesses ; 
finally, vigorous action by government to carry out these plans of preventive 
administration. This was Chadwick’s programme. And at Somerset House he 
found himself confronted by men who lacked his faith in government, and would 
deny the central departments the beneficent will and active reach that he wanted 
to give them. It was this collision over fundamental principles which brought 
about the clash between Chadwick and his chiefs, which caused the Commissioners 
to condemn him as unsafe and unpractical, and led them eventually to exclude 
him from the main business of the department which he had originated. 

The exclusion, as it happened, Chadwick turned to advantage. Throughout 
the years that he sat as a mutineer in the Poor Law office, restless with unoccupied 
energy and frustrated ambition, he had the time to set on foot a number of his 
schemes of preventive administration. Of these the greatest and most fruitful 
was his sanitary inquiry of 1839-42; but his fight on behalf of the railway labourers 
in 1846 illustrates on a small scale the objects he set before himself and the methods 
he employed. The episode exhibits his best qualities as a man and a reformer— 
his sense of public duty, his courage, his contempt for the power of wealth, his 
sympathy for an exploited class, his power of forceful argument, and his ability 
to perceive for social ills their bold, inevitable remedies. 

His quarrel with the railway capitalists was on many counts and dated back 
many years. Ever since the success of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
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if has been the misfortune of Edwin Chadwick that of all his work it is the 
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he ‘had ever the notion that these Iron ways should have been peculiarly the 
King’s Highways and carried out by the government’.* The government should 
determine where the lines should be laid, and should put up for competition the 
contracts for their construction and maintenance. This did not imply an abandon- 
ment of the principle of competition, he pointed out: rather it offered opportunity 
for competition on the largest scale, for the whole field of service, not merely for 
that fragment which could be grabbed from other competitors. Instead of such 
planned development, however, he saw uncontrolled private enterprise saddling 
the country with a ‘disjointed, jarring, conflicting system’,? and reckless finan- 
ciering threatening to constrict the main arteries of communication. It aroused 
his indignation to see a vital public service strangled by ignorant Directors, such 
as those of the Leeds and Manchester line, who, ‘with the false economy and the 
common inveterate habit of vulgar traders’,? imposed charges for the conveyance 
of fish according to their estimate of its value and the customer’s necessity—so 
raising its cost above the means of the lower classes, and prohibiting its sale in the 
widest and most remunerative market.4 During the Health of Towns inquiry, 
which he directed in the years 1843-5, he discovered how those same Directors 
tossed carelessly aside all interests, individual and social, which did not offer 
a promise of immediate profit. When a railway company wished to build a new 
terminus, it would buy up the houses on the desired site and tear them down, 
ejecting their swarms of working class inhabitants, who were obliged to crowd 
into the already over-populated tenements in the neighbourhood. Writing to 
S. H. Laing of the Board of Trade, Chadwick urged that in the two Bills for the 
establishment of termini in London and Manchester, which were soon to come 
before his department, some provision should be inserted for the protection of the 
dispossessed tenants. ‘No loss, no other hardship than that of being prevented 
by headlong proceedings entailing much disease and demoralization and aggrava- 
tion of existing evils which already press so heavily on the ignorant and unpro- 
tected, and entailing heavy future charges on the Poor Rates, would be imposed 
upon the Railway speculators, nor would any legitimate speculation be im- 
peded.’® Against such activities the legislature—uneasily conscious of the growth 
of these overbearing corporations, but recoiling from the idea that any curb 
should be placed on private enterprise—had so far erected only the flimsy powers 
of supervision exercised by the Board of Trade under the Acts of 1842 and 
1844. 

When the second railway boom began in 1845, Chadwick perceived that it 
would place the Directors, whose irresponsibility and lack of public conscience . 


: ies Cc. to Earl of Ellesmere (Lord Francis Egerton), n.d. Note. All letters and papers quoted 
Ciera ia to be found in the Chadwick MSS. deposited in the Library of University 

* E. C,, Address on Railway Reform (pamphlet), 1865, p. 46. 8 Ibid. p. 14. 

4) He forwarded to James Morrison evidence that a reduction in transport charges would 
enormously increase the volume of traffic. ‘I enclose you a copy of my notes in relation to the 
experiment on Fish at Manchester, which I made about a year ago. The increase was very early 
from 3} tons to 80 weekly: but great quantities were brought in from other directions of which no 
account could be got, to meet the new demand. In consequence of the reduction of the charge of 
transit for milk, from Cheshire to Manchester, I am informed some cheese farms have been con- 
verted into dairy farms. .+. (E.G, to James Morrison, 18 March 1845.) The illustration was 
regan Morrison in the Commons, and Chadwick wrote to him after the debate: “You served up 
os ; ¥ pencaa ee - ee ee ae the report with quite the right sauce which was. . . that 

‘ ‘ ; 
to adopt the same low though veriecierg ior cian Sulit Sls thier tia 
5 E. C. to S. H. Laing, 25 November 1844. 
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had so appalled him, in charge of an army of 200,000 labourers, who for the next 
few years would be employed in constructing the network of new lines. Before 
the Private Bill Committees of the House of Commons, where Directors and 
landowners and occupiers met to adjust their claims, no one spoke for the railway 
labourers or gave a thought that their interests were also at stake. The Hudsons 
and their lawyers seemed incapable of realizing that the health and skill of the 
navvies were a national asset which should be conserved. The best and strongest 
navvies in the world came from Lancashire and Yorkshire, and their services 
were frequently enlisted for the construction of foreign lines; yet they averaged 
only forty years of life, instead of the sixty they might attain if they were 
given fair treatment. The navvies, moreover, the ‘navigators by profession’, 
were the élite of the railway workers. Even worse were the conditions of the 
lower grades of unskilled labourers, recruited in the parishes as the work pro- 
ceeded. Drawn from their homes and villages, and removed from the moral 
control of an organized community life, they were given double wages and were 
encouraged in drunkenness and debauchery, both by the conditions of their work 
and by the neglect or active inducements of their employers. The railway 
labourer had the bad repute of the nomad with none of the romance; he had the 
hard work and hard living of the pioneer with none of the credit. It was a 
roaring, violent, gipsy life. On the Muirkirk and Ayr Railway the contractor 
was a ‘tall powerful Highlander, a man of mere brute passions, who drinks, dances 
and fights with the men. . ..He often incites the men to drink, and provokes them 
in that state to fight in which amusement he seems to take an intense delight.’} 
The labourers had names, laws, and customs of their own. They called each 
other Fancy Bob, Bellerophon, Fisherman, Fighting Jack, Brummagem, Long 
Sam. At their weddings the couple jumped over a broomstick in a room full of 
men, and were put to bed at once in the same room.” Altogether the impact of 
a railway encampment on a rural community was like that of a marauding army. 
When rioting broke out in February 1846, between English and Irish navvies on 
the northern lines, the yeomanry were called out, and the newspapers united to 
condemn these ‘savage’ and ‘lawless’ men. Robert Rawlinson, then engineer 
of the Bridgewater Trust, commented that it would be strange if, in the circum- 
stances, they were anything else, and his remark was echoed by many of the 
engineers who had lived for years amongst them.? The navvies ‘on the whole are 
fine, independent, honest fellows’, declared Butler Williams ,‘really fine fellows, 
who will well repay any amount of care and attention paid to their physical and 
moral well-being’.4 ‘Many of the men are reckless, but what is the cause?’ 
demanded Rawlinson. ‘No man cares for them; they labour like degraded 
brutes; they feed and lodge like savages; they are enveloped in vice as with an 
atmosphere; the sensual only is present.’® 

Here, in fact, was a striking example of Chadwick’s favourite thesis, that the 
circumstances of men shaped their morals; and he promptly set out to confute 
the comfortable middle-class belief that the condition of the railway labourers 
was due to an excessive dose of original sin. As a test case he took the works in 
progress at the Summit Tunnel on the Sheffield, Ashton-under-Lyme and 
Manchester Railway, which had been recently visited by a friend of his, Dr John 


1 Thomas Beggs to E. C., 11 April 1846. 

2 Papers read before the Statistical Society of Manchester...; p. 49. 
3 Robert Rawlinson to E. C., 14 February 1846. 

4 J. Butler Williams to E. C., 26 December 1845. 

5 Papers read before the Statistical Society of Manchester..., p. 49. 
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Roberton, a benevolent member of the Manchester Statistical Society.t The 
work had been let for £57,000 to a contractor, who two days later had sublet it 
for £47,000, and it had since been parcelled out amongst a number of minor 
contractors. Now, Dr Roberton described to Chadwick in a long letter of 
13 November 1845, a colony of goo or 1000 workers with their women, housed in 
two-roomed huts holding as many as fourteen or fifteen, clustered round the 
Tunnel. A company official described them as excessively drunken and dissolute ; 
a man, he said, would lend his wife to a friend for a gallon of beer. More than 
half of both sexes were infected with some form of venereal disease.” It was plain 
that while the railway Directors merely ignored the welfare of the labourers, 
responsibility for which they considered they had sold with the contract, the sub- 
contractor had an active interest in defrauding them by truck and enfeebling them 
by overwork. He drove them without rest, by night and Sunday shifts, so that the 
line might be opened a few weeks sooner, and he obliged them to buy their beer 
and provisions at his shop at prices 20-50 % above the market rates. ‘They give 
us great wages, sir’, one labourer remarked ruefully, ‘but they take it all from us 
again.’ They were paid at intervals of nine weeks, usually at a public house, and 
in the lean weeks between pay-days they were driven to seek advances from their 
employer in the form of printed tickets or orders on his shop. To meet the keen 
competition of his rivals the contractor in some instances probably counted on 
‘plundering by truck’ and making his profit ‘out of the bowels of his workmen’ ;% 
in one notorious case a contractor who stood to lose by the work itself had made 
a profit of £7000 from his tommy-shop.* And yet, noted the good Roberton with 
a tinge of surprise, the labourers’ ‘natural feelings’ remained. They had not yet 
been permeated, like the workers in the large towns, by socialism, ‘or any other 
vulgar speculation’; and some of them had even purchased, ‘at somewhat 
reduced prices’, a total of 22 Bibles, 70 Testaments, and 36 Prayer Books.® 
Using Dr Roberton’s letter as a text, Chadwick drew up a paper in which he 
outlined the remedies which were within the reach of enlightened administration. 
Surely, he asked, the grant of privileges involving the aggregation of large masses 
of labourers should be accompanied by conditions ensuring their proper accom- 
modation and regulation under public inspection? These assemblages of railway 
labourers were encampments, and should at least have the order of a camp 
maintained in them. The men could be lodged for small rents in portable, 
wooden, weather-tight houses; food could be supplied from temporary kitchens; 
deposits in savings banks might be encouraged; and a school, a small hospital, 
even a temporary church with a bell, might be erected. There was nothing 
impracticable in all this. A manufacturer was making just such wooden buildings 
for export to the colonies, and there seemed no reason why they should not be 
used nearer home. Nor could continuous work for seven days without a break be 
defended on the grounds of economy and efficiency. ‘Merely considering the 
labourer as a machine, it is as improvident a waste of power, as running post- 
horses every day in the week is found to be’ ;® and if the contractor himself were 


* Papers read before the Statistical Society of Manchester..., pp. 9-17. Forwarding a copy of the 
pamphlet to a friend, Chadwick wrote: ‘Pray read the enclosed just to see the practicality of the 
Manchester Statistical Society. They are good men those: they have no nonsense about confining 
their informants to pure statistics, unconsequential and unexplained, and uninteresting columns 
of figures...’ (E. C. to Col. Sykes, 28 February 1846). 

* Roberton states ‘some form of syphilis’, but it seems most probable that this term was intended 
to cover venereal diseases in general. 

® Papers read before the Statistical Society of Manchester..., pp. 16-17. 

4 Ibid. p. 35. ® Tbidepir7: ® Ibid. p. 36. 
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careless of the waste, the rest of the community was bound to intervene. The 
‘principle of superintendence on behalf of the public’, already sanctioned in the 
case of factories and mines, was applicable a fortiori to railways. Here was one 
more field of economic activity to which the principle of inspectability should be 
applied. 

To the practice of truck, however, Chadwick could see no valid objection, 
provided that it were surrounded by adequate safeguards against abuse. Legis- 
lative interference with truck had failed, he asserted, and in the case of the rail- 
way labourers would forbid payment in kind when this was the most beneficial 
mode. Railway encampments being often some distance from a town, provisions 
must be taken out to them; and large-scale purchases by the contractor would be 
more economical than individual arrangements by the men. The law, therefore, 
should authorize contracts of hiring and service, which would provide for the 
payment of stipulated portions of a man’s wages in supplies or provisions on terms 
laid down in a written agreement between the labourers and their employer.” 

Thirty-two fatal accidents, and an incredible number of minor injuries, 
fractures, burns, lacerations, and dislocations, had been the cost of the Summit 
Tunnel in human suffering. Invariably it was proved at the inquest that ‘it was 
the man’s own fault’; but, though coroner’s juries might be thus deceived, ex- 
perienced engineers were convinced that the majority of the accidents could be 
traced to the lack of foresight or the cupidity of the contractor. Excavations were 
worked by vertical falls of earth, ‘knocking its legs from under it’, as the men 
called it; * while iron stemmers were used in charging blasts, although it was well 
known that copper would avert the danger of a sudden explosion set off by 
aspark. Men working under the directions of a ganger might have as little power 
of independent action as soldiers in the ranks; they must act as their employer 
commanded, they must use the tools he provided, they must work with the 
fellow labourers he had selected; but, if there were a mishap, the charge of care- 
lessness or neglect of due precautions was levelled only at the workman who was 
buried when the undercut face of the cutting collapsed or whose head was blown 
off when a spark from his iron stemmer ignited the explosive. The Directors and 
the biggest contractors were remote from the accidents, and thought them none 
of their business; while the sub-contractors, who were on the spot and could take 
the necessary steps to prevent the accidents, were sensitive to the smallest outlay 
for precautionary measures. Responsibility somehow leaked away in the gap 
between the Directors who furnished the capital and the sub-contractors who 
marshalled the labour. 

That gap Chadwick proposed to bridge by his doctrine of ‘pecuniary respon- 
sibility’, the germ from which were to spring the Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts. What if the Directors and shareholders had to 

1 Ibid. p. 36. 

2 Ibid. pp. 34-5. He told H.S. Tremenheere (4 September 1844): ‘If I were setting to work as 
a capitalist to improve the condition of the workpeople I would insist upon payments in kind, or 
the truck much more extensively. I would supply them not only with food but with clothes and 
with houses and would beat every other improver. Depend upon it, that it is to the interest of the 
labouring classes that the profits of retail distribution should go to those who provide them with 
capital and labour rather than to that ignorant and mischievous set, the beer shop keepers and the 
small village shop keepers. These last must be superseded and it will be a good result, by the 
improvement of distribution, by the extension of the principle of large sales for small profits.’ 

8 Ibid. p. 46. As long ago as September 1840 Butler Williams had suggested to the Board of 
Trade a simple contrivance which would have prevented numerous accidents caused by the 


method then in use of detaching the horse from the wagon as it approached the tip; but his 
suggestion had been ignored. (J. Butler Williams to E. C., 26 December 1845.) 
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bear the expense of the maintenance and education of the orphaned children up 
to the age of working ability, and the compensation of the widows for the loss of 
their husbands’ aid and support—what if they had to bear the expense now 
falling on the rate-payers or on the individual families, who at present had to bear 
both the cost and the sorrow of bereavement—what if each life lost in an accident 
involved them in an outlay of £300 or £400? The Directors would then con- 
centrate responsibility on the sub-contractor, and take steps to ensure that he did 
everything possible to avert such an expenditure. As a general principle, then, 
Chadwick declared, it should be recognized that ‘those who erect machines, or 
conduct large and dangerous works, or undertake public conveyance, should be 
pecuniarily responsible for all their unavoidable, as well as for their avoidable 
consequences’.! The strength of the principle was that it was based on self- 
interest. An appeal to the highest sentiments would call out only a weak and 
intermittent response. ‘Self-interest is the most constant—the most uniform— 
most lasting, and most general feeling ; and it appears, when traced in its ultimate 
actions, to be really one of the most beneficent. It at once arrests the attention; 
and the shrinking from pecuniary responsibility when it is proposed—the ob- 
jections that it will be “‘too serious”’, and the efforts to evade it, all attest its 
efficiency.’? Moreover, the principle was self-acting. “It dispenses with agencies 
of inspection—and a priori regulations; it reaches where they could not reach, 
and renders arbitrary and troublesome interferences unnecessary—it is awake 
and active when authority and public attention, and benevolence and humanity 
are asleep, or powerless.’ ® 

On 16 January 1846, Dr Philip Holland, the secretary of the Manchester 
branch of the Health of Towns Association, read Chadwick’s paper to the 
Manchester Statistical Society, and Robert Rawlinson followed with a strong 
letter in support. The Manchester railway Directors had been particularly 
invited, but not one attended the meeting. ‘From various indications, which it 
would be needless to specify’, Dr Roberton reported to Chadwick, ‘I infer that 
the subject is distasteful—they don’t like it at all. And no wonder: many of our 
most respectable influential men have been in the habit of speechifying at the 
yearly and other meetings of the proprietors of some of the largest Manchester 
Railways—as the Leeds, Manchester and Birmingham, Sheffield, etc., in which 
they have glorified themselves as directors, and, when the lines were in the making, 
often boasted of the rapid progress they were securing by their efforts and the 
wonderful difficulties that were being rapidly overcome:—And, of course, now 
they don’t relish to have it said that there were enormous evils connected with 
their system of proceeding which they either failed to see or shut their eyes to; 
and that humanity revolts at the effects on the labourers, of such triumphs of 
engineering energy.’® Dr Holland also, when he talked with railway Directors, 
discovered ‘none of them would admit that they had found time to read the 
pamphlet—they had got it, and would read it, but as yet they had not found 
time!’® One of them, indeed, did find time, and Chadwick was approached 
one day by an excited and truculent Member of Parliament, a former chairman 
of the Summit Tunnel line, who declared that he knew nothing of the scandals 
described in the paper. 

“You know what a reckless set of men they are who are employed’, he said. 
“It would be impossible to prevent accidents in such a work.’ 


1 Papers read before the Statistical Society of Manchester..., p. 18. ® Ibid. p. 26. 
3 Ibid. p. 27. * Dr J. Roberton to E. C., 16 January 1846. 5 Ibid. 
® Dr J. Roberton to E. C., 11 March 1846. 
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‘But you might diminish them?’ suggested Chadwick. 

“That I do not deny’, he replied. 

‘And the point of my statement’, went on Chadwick, ‘is why do you employ 
reckless men on dangerous works?’ 

There was no reply to this, and a deflated M.P. departed with the admission 
that it was right to publish the facts for the sake of the example. 

Chadwick failed to convince Cornewall Lewis, the dominating figure at 
Somerset House, that the inquiry fell within the scope of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, so he had 2000 copies of the pamphlet struck off at his own expense, and 
spent £30 in ‘billing’ both Houses of Parliament and the country papers with 
copies.» He gained some notable support. Charles Dickens, he heard, was 
greatly impressed; J. R. Porter drew the subject to the attention of his chief at the 
Board of Trade;? Lord Campbell assured him that legislation could not be long 
delayed, but at the moment Corn only was attended to.4 But from Sir Robert 
Peel there came only polite acknowledgement. ‘He fears that the accounts sent 
by Mr Chadwick as to the demoralization which is the Result of such Employ- 
ment have but too much foundation—but no satisfactory solution of the great 
difficulties which would attend Legislation on such a Subject has at present 
occurred to Sir Robert Peel.’® It was the old familiar do-nothing note, that 
Chadwick had heard too often before; a frigid recognition of the evil coupled 
with a much warmer appreciation of the obstacles in the way of doing anything 
to remove it. : 

‘The poor Surgeon who furnished the Tables is in a sad plight’, Roberton 
reported, ‘having been written to, called upon and threatened with every kind 
of punishment for having, as they say, shamefully betrayed his employers in 
having given the Statistical Society Tables of accidents. I had such a letter 
yesterday from poor Pomfret the Surgeon in question, that I was constrained 
(though I had been out professionally in the night) to go over to Hollingworth 
early this morning on purpose to console him. I found things even worse than 
I supposed—his wife’s uncle is one of the Directors of the Sheffield railway, his 
father-in-law a large proprietor, and many of his friends besides interested 
parties.’® Nicholson, the contractor for the Summit Tunnel, a ‘crafty, energetic, 
and plausible’ man, published a pamphlet in its defence, the chief argument of 
which was that there had been only twenty-six fatal accidents, not thirty-two; 
and that a far greater number had been killed on other works of similar magnitude 
at Kilsley Box, for example, Clay Cross, and the Leeds Summit Tunnel.’ 
Advocacy of this nature was double-edged, and Chadwick welcomed an opponent 
who, in making his own face white, threw a strong light on the blackness of his 
fellows. He was delighted also when Directors, with an air of frankness, admitted 
that his account was largely true, but cast the whole blame on the contractors, 
‘who were such a difficult set to deal with’. Thus, a friend of his was told by the 


1 E. C. to Dr J. Roberton, 28 February 1846. (The M.P. was J. Parker, the member for 
Sheffield.) 

2 E. C. to Pleydell Bouverie, 16 September 1846; E. C. to Col. Sykes, 28 February 1846. The 
full title of the pamphlet was: Papers read before the Statistical Society of Manchester on the Demoraliza- 
tion and Injuries occasioned by the want of proper regulations of Labourers engaged in the Construction and 
Working of Railways. 

8 E. C. to Dr J. Roberton, 27 January 1846. 

4 Lord Campbell to E. C., 26 February 1846. 

5 Sir Robert Peel to E. C., 16 December 1845. 

6 Dr J. Roberton to E. C., 30 March 1846. 

7 Dr J. Roberton to E. C., 20 April 1846. 
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Directors of the Sheffield Railway how ‘two of the contractors, I presume they 
must mean sub-contractors had been killed by their own carelessness. One of 
these men had stuck a candle in some loose gunpowder; it blew up and killed 
him: the other had doubted whether a block of stone which they were hoisting 
was securely fastened, when he, being possibly in liquor, stood under it to see, 
and it fell upon him and crushed him.’ Chadwick commented: ‘It would be 
worth while to have enquiries made into these cases. It would shew to what sort 
of men lives had been committed.’? Lae 

The pamphlet had created so great a stir that even the unwilling Peel Govern- 
ment could not avert the demand for a further investigation. When Pleydell 
Bouverie moved on 30 April 1846, for a Select Committee, Sir James Graham 
raised no objection, though, as he said, he anticipated nothing very important 
would result from its deliberations. Joseph Hume must have voiced the private 
thoughts of the government and the majority of the members when he declared 
that he expected that the inquiry would ‘lead to the conviction that the less they 
interfered between employers and the employed, it would be so much the better 
for both’.? 

It was a most satisfactory Committee. Poor Pomfret, the surgeon of the 
Summit Tunnel, defied his embattled relatives, and gave his evidence with great 
spirit.t The engineer witnesses, most of whom had been suggested by Chadwick, 
were strong for government intervention; except Isambard Brunel, who objected 
to putting British workmen in leading strings—to which Chadwick retorted that 
they were already in strings, pulled at the hazard of their lives by irresponsible 
persons. In his own evidence he made out a vigorous case for his principle of 
pecuniary responsibility. ‘An eminent gas engineer’, he told the Committee, 
‘was consulted as to a method of removing gas from a coal mine, so as to render 
the formation of an explosive mixture impossible. The plan was not adopted, 
because the expense was thought too much in proportion to the risk to the 
proprietor; the risk to the men was not reckoned. If the proprietor had been 
responsible, as I contend he ought to be, for all the many losses occasioned by his 
works, for the support of the maimed, and of the families of the killed, it would 
have been good economy to have incurred the expense. And suppose it had 
added a penny per ton to the price of coal, and suppose it had somewhat lessened 
the rent of the coal mine; it would have diminished misery and destitution, it 
would have saved lives and limbs, it would have lowered poor rates, and probably 
rendered mine work less dangerous; and by sheltering the men and their families 
from the destitution caused by accidents, it would have lowered wages without 
producing the ill effects of lowered wages; for it would diminish the want which 
wages have to meet, and we should have all the benefit without the sacrifice. 5 

The recommendations were well up to the strength of the evidence. The Com- 
mittee did well to depart from Chadwick’s views in advising that the Truck 
Act (1 & 2 Will. IV, c. 37) should be extended to cover the railway labourers, 


* E. C, to Dr J. Roberton, 1 April 1846. The more usual view among the railway Directors was 
expressed by Samuel Holme (to E. C., 19 February 1846) ; “There can be no doubt whatever, but 
that the majority of accidents which occur, are the result of the recklessness and carelessness of the 
men themselves; and so far as my knowledge extends, I think no legislative measures will materially 
decrease them.’ 

® Hansard, vol. 85, pp. 1323-5, 30 April 1846. 

® Report from the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the condition of the Labourers 
employed in the Construction of Railways, and other Public Works, and into the Remedies which 
may be calculated to lessen the peculiar evils, if any, of that condition, P.P. 1846 (530), xm, 411. 

* Dr J. Roberton to E. C., 26 May 1846. 5 Q. 2208, 
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and that means should be provided to enable them to recover all their wages in 
cash without any set-off for goods received. There was nothing in the Act, they 
pointed out, to prevent employers furnishing supplies, as Chadwick had urged, 
and giving their workmen the benefit of large-scale purchases; but the men 
should have their due in coin, and should be allowed to choose for themselves 
whether or not to take advantage of the employer’s offer.! They considered, 
moreover, that if wages were paid in small sums at more frequent intervals 
occasions for riot and intemperance would be rarer. Next the Committee 
recommended that before a railway company should be permitted to proceed 
with its plans, there should be an inquiry by an Inspector from a public Board 
into the extent of accommodation for the labourers in the district, and the steps 
the company intended to take to supplement it; and the Inspector should be 
empowered to visit the lodgings of the men and make such sanitary regulations 
as he deemed necessary.” It was, they confessed, a novel proposal, but they felt 
that the State might fairly ask such a guarantee in return for the powers granted 
to the companies. Indeed, for the protection of those interests of health and 
welfare which lay outside a shareholder’s perspective, the Inspector might 
beneficially be given further powers: to frame regulations for the provision of 
relief to the sick and injured, for example, or to examine the facilities for education 
and religious instruction.’ Finally, the Committee adopted in full Chadwick’s 
proposal that the companies should be made prima facie civilly responsible in all 
cases of injury to life or limb incurred in constructing their works. This meant 
changing the law in two respects: first, it would remove the anomaly by which, 
under the existing law, liability to make redress ceased if the injury resulted in 
death, the claims of dependent relatives not being recognized; and, secondly, it 
laid the liability, not on the ganger or contractor, but on the companies, the 
party with the greatest power to prevent the injury and the greatest means to 
repair it.4 

It was a long step from convincing a Committee to carrying a Parliament, as 
Chadwick had learned by hard experience. That the House of Commons, in 
which one railway company alone was said to muster 80 votes, should take action 
on the Committee’s report was not to beexpected. ‘I am somewhat disappointed’, 
Chadwick wrote to Alexander Bain a month after the appearance of the report, 
‘that the scope of my view in respect to the question of responsibility for accidents 
is not taken up in any wise by the press, or apparently conceived by the news- 
paper writers.’> Another generation was to pass before opinion would be ripe 
for the principle of pecuniary responsibility. But the session was marked by one 
small advance. Chadwick’s friend, Lord Campbell, obtained an Accident 
Compensations Act which smoothed out one harshness of the existing law: the 
dependants of a workman tortiously killed were empowered to recover damages, 
from which they had previously been barred by the maxim actio personalis 
moritur cum persona.® 

In some quarters too the thought was planted that if the great Mr Peto believed 
that he was well repaid for his outlay on chaplains and schools, and for his 
attention to the condition of his labourers, perhaps after all the idea was not just 
another of Chadwick’s crotchets. Some companies set aside sums for the welfare 
of their workers, and sought Chadwick’s advice on the best use to which the 


1 Report, p. v. 2 Thid. pp. vi, vii. 
3 Tbid. pp. vii, xii. 4 Ibid. p. x. 

5 E. C. to Alexander Bain, 7 September 1846. 

6 


g & 10 Vict., c. 93. 
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money could be put;! others began to introduce into their agreements with the 
contractors clauses giving more protection to the labourers, compelling payment 
of wages in money and at short intervals, and prohibiting truck in drink and work 


on Sundays.” 
Meanwhile, the logic of events had been driving some of the more intelligent 


railway Directors to admit the necessity of a measure of central control. The 
expense of competition in the construction of duplicate lines and the struggle 
between rival companies for neutral territory, the controversy between broad 
and narrow gauges, the need to determine through-rates for goods and passenger 
traffic—all these were arguments for consolidation, a revision of charges, and 
a degree of regulation. Thus Chadwick now found an influential ally in James 
Morrison, the railway millionaire and Chairman of the Select Committee on 
Railway Acts Enactments, a strong advocate of state control since 1836; and the 
two men worked together for the establishment of a Railway Board to control the 
construction of new lines and to supervise the condition of the railway labourers.* 
Morrison carried his Railway Board after a close fight, but in the subsequent 
legislation* it issued as an emasculated body, with generous stipends and vague 


1 The Directors of the Liverpool and Bury Railway, for example, asked him to suggest how 
they could best lay out £1000 for the benefit of their labourers. He replied characteristically: 

‘I think you would render a most important service by setting an example of what might be 
done, an important moral example but that it may be effectual it should as I conceive be executed 
at no great pecuniary expense, or that it may be done to a profit, considering the efficiency and 
speed of the execution of the work by respectable workmen attracted as I expect they would be 
from other parts, or what is equivalent by respectable workmen prevented leaving by irritation 
caused by discomfort.’ (E. C. to William Stuart, 31 March 1846.) : 

He advised that a notification should be circulated amongst the workers, announcing that: 

(1) The Directors were willing to provide a place where cooked and uncooked provisions might 
be bought. A committee of workers might examine the prices to see if they were fair and those 
who chose might deal elsewhere. 

(2) Temporary lodgings would be erected, with beds and dining-rooms, properly warmed and 
supplied with hot water. A sleeping-room for a single man could be rented for half-a-crown. If 
the men could find accommodation elsewhere, they were at liberty to do so. 

(3) Wages would be paid weekly, and if the workers wished the Company would save a part 
for them at an interest of 3%. 

(4) The Directors would provide: 

(a) aschoolroom and schoolmaster; and every parent would be expected to send his child at 
a cost of 1d. a week; 
(6) a reading-room and a minister; and every workman would be expected to attend church 
on Sunday and pay his penny; 
(c) a temporary hospital and medical attendant, towards which the men would contribute 
ad. a week. 

(5) Men found on the works in a drunken state would be discharged. Beer was not forbidden; 
but no conveniences for its sale would be offered, as they would for the sale of tea, coffee, and 
soups. 

(6) There would be no Sunday or night work unless it were absolutely necessary. 

A note among Chadwick’s papers shows that he was fully aware of the limited effect of such 
company regulations. ‘Much we hope will be done in the spirit of the Committtee of the Liverpool 
and Bury Railway. But the continued accounts of fatal accidents from the falling of earthwork, 
of disorder and riots, preclude any reasonable expectation, that so much can or will be done volun- 
tarily, as to supersede the necessity and duty of legislative interference.’ 

aft Mr Hilditch, the barrister told me last night that in consequence of reading your pamphlet 
he had introduced clauses in the railway contracts he had since drawn more protective of the men 
than usual.’ (Dr P. H. Holland to E. C., 25 March 1846.) 

* J. Morrison to E. C., 29 June 1846: ‘I wish I could induce you to look over confidentially, 
the Evidence and papers and advise me upon them. I expect the Evidence will be found deficient.’ 
; * g & 10 Vict., c. 105. Chadwick’s opinion of it is revealed in a note to Morrison: ‘As the bill 
is at present shaped, it (is) such an one as the existing companies might have proposed; to keep 
clear of them and act against new and interloping schemes.’ 
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powers, which within five years was dead of inanition. Chadwick, who had been 
considering the possibility of transferring to the new Board from the uncongenial 
atmosphere of Somerset House, wrote in disgust to Morrison: ‘I saw a member 
of the Government, but one not in the Cabinet who speaking to me apologetically 
for the new railway board having no powers in respect to railway labourers, or 
the conduct of existing works, said “Oh but they will get powers for that or any 
other work, only let us get the board, and then the rest will come.” This is only 
the usual cry of expectants. ‘‘Only let us get the places and we care not what will 
come. *+ 

The inquiry at the Summit Tunnel was no more than a minor skirmish in the 
battle which engaged Chadwick’s energies from the day he accepted Nassau 
Senior’s invitation to join the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws in 1832 to the 
day he was forced into premature retirement by the fall of the General Board of 
Health in 1854. But within its modest limits the incident is a convincing illustra- 
tion of Chadwick’s formidable fighting qualities, and the nature of the remedies 
he proposed suggest why he enjoyed so equivocal a reputation in the governing 
circles of his time. Neither of his two main proposals—government inspection 
and employers’ liability—was here put forward for the first time. Both had been 
made public thirteen years before in the first of the great State papers which bear 
the marks of Chadwick’s influence, the Report of the Factory Commission of 
1833. One of them had been immediately adopted. The Factory Act of 1833 
represents his first success in grafting the Benthamite principle of inspectability 
on to the machinery of British administration. The example was soon followed 
by the appointment of inspectors to supervise the education grants. Over one 
field after another as the century wore on the controlling hand of the Government 
Inspector was stretched, to guide the activities of Poor Law Guardians, to dis- 
cipline the capitalist in his mines and factories, and to confront in the towns the 
interests of builders and landlords. And more often than not Chadwick’s hand 
may be detected at work behind each extension of the Inspector’s power. 

‘Pecuniary responsibility’, however, had a less smooth passage. The story is 
an amusing one. The Factory Commissioners had been allowed little more than 
six weeks to complete their report, which was intended by the government to 
cut the ground from beneath the feet of Lord Ashley and the Ten Hours men. 
It was therefore hurriedly compiled, and its main recommendations were as 
hurriedly digested by parliament and embodied in the Act of 1833. While his 
colleagues, Dr Southwood Smith and Thomas Tooke, were preoccupied with the 
chief business of the Ten Hours Bill, Chadwick took the opportunity to slip into 
the last two pages of the report his novel views on employers’ liability. Nobody 
grasped the implications of the recommendation at the time, if, indeed, they 
ever read that far; and later historians have also universally ignored the passage.” 
Chadwick’s suggestion, in its essentials, was that it should be laid down as a 
principle of jurisprudence that responsibility for accidents should be concentrated 
on those who had the best means of preventing the mischief—the proprietors. 
He therefore proposed that in the case of accidents from machinery, the pro- 
prietor of the machinery should pay for the medical attendance, and all expenses 
of the cure until medical attendance should no longer be required; and also 
during the same period he should continue to pay wages at half the rate received 


1 E. C. to J. Morrison, 27 August 1846. 

2 Of the Report of the Select Committee on Railway Labourers, thirteen years after the Factory 
Commission, L. C. Knowles remarks, for example, ‘it is interesting to see the doctrine of Workmen’s 
Compensation set out so early’. (Industrial and Commercial Revolutions, p. 267.) 
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by the individual in question at the time of the accident. The proprietor’s 
liability should extend to all children under fourteen years of age involved in all 
accidents whatsoever; and to all workers over fourteen suffering from injuries due 
to accidents occurring in the ordinary course of business where no culpable 
temerity could be proved. 

In the hurry with which the report was drafted, these paragraphs eluded the 
attention of Chadwick’s colleagues, and Tooke was dumbfounded and not a little 
flustered when a witness before the Mines Commission of 1841 gave a dissertation 
on the principle as the best way to prevent accidents—and in support of the idea 
cited the report which bore Tooke’s name. He wrote at once to remonstrate with 
Chadwick as the fountain-head of the heresy. ‘Our confidence in the general 
coincidence of your views with ours, led us wholly to overlook the tenour and 
tendency of the passage in question, and that we should so have overlooked it, is 
the less to be wondered at, seeing that when published it equally passed without 
notice either by the parliament or by the public. Indeed, I never heard a single 
person notice the doctrine, much less expound it.’? If the passage had been 
brought to his attention, he added, he felt certain that he would have detected 
at once the unsoundness of the doctrine, applied as it was to adults as well as 
children. 

The frowns of the orthodox economists, however, never discouraged Chadwick. 
The idea found a mention in his Constabulary Report of 1839 and his Sanitary 
Report of 1842;% and he never missed a chance to canvass it at the Statistical 
Society or the Political Economy Club, and to indoctrinate with it the Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioners and Superintending Inspectors who came under his 
command. It was not the least of his many unremembered contributions towards 
the civilizing of modern industrial society. 


University College of North Wales 


1 First Report from Factory Commissioners, P.P. 1833 (450), Xx, I. 

2 T. Tooke to E. C., 15 November 1841. He wrote again on 17 November: ‘I am sorry to 
observe by the P.S. to your note that you have reason to believe that Lord Ashley will take up the 
subject. Ifhe does he will make nothing of it and by his failure in it, as fail he must, he will impair 
the influence which he would justly possess if he were to confine himself to the means of bettering 
the condition of and shortening the hours and promoting the education of children... .’ 

8 P.P. 1839 (169), x1x, 1; 1842, xxvi, 1 (House of Lords). 


ESSAYS IN BIBLIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM 


XV. THE MANOR IN THE 
HUNDRED ROLLS’ 


By M. POSTAN 


I 


ROFESSOR KosMINsky’s much-expected new book may not be quite the book 
p his admirers have been expecting and is not very new. When his well-known 

treatise on the English village in the thirteenth century appeared in 1935, 
the readers were given to understand that it formed only the first part of a larger 
work on the economy and society of the English countryside in the thirteenth 
century, and that sooner or later it would be followed up by another volume 
dealing with the social structure of the English village. But the war and the 
difficulty of returning to England for further study and other obstacles of a 
more personal nature have compelled the author to give up his earlier 
ambitions. The book he has now produced is nothing more than an expanded 
edition of his first volume. Chapters 1, u, m1, Iv and vi and to some extent 
chapter vi—about three-quarters of the work—reproduce the corresponding 
chapters of the older book. Only chapters v and vu devoted, respectively, to 
the social stratification of the peasantry and to the supplies of manorial labour, 
are new. 

It would, however, be ungracious to complain, for the study as a whole has 
gained from the rearrangement and from the additions. Not all the author’s 
second thoughts are an improvement on the first, and not all the additional 
contents are as well-documented or as well-thought-out as the matter of the older 
chapters. But Professor Kosminsky cannot help being interesting and suggestive 
even when he happens to be below his best form. His knowledge of the literature, 
his mastery of his evidence, his ability to combine the minute with the general, 
place him among the masters. The book itself is not quite the masterpiece the 
author could have made it; yet no critic will be able to deny its great importance 
or to question the value of the second edition. The new material may be some- 
what exiguous, but it helps to round off the argument. And even had the argu- 
ment remained unexpanded and unimproved, the new edition would still have 
marked an important event and would have provided an occasion for a revaluation. 

Fifteen years have elapsed since Kosminsky’s book was for the first time 
summarized for the benefit of English readers in the pages of this Review. The 
study of medieval economic history may not have advanced very far in the 
intervening years. Current views have, however, changed somewhat. Students 
are now inclined to pay greater attention to trends than they did in 1935, and 
may expect a clearer definition of chronological sequences than that available 
fifteen years ago. Above all, there is now a noticeable tendency among them to 


1 E. A. Kosminsky, Issledovanya po Agrarnoy Istorii Anglii, XIII Veka (Studies in the Agrarian 
History of England in the XIII Century). (Russian.) Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R. Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1947. 
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relate the study of medieval economy to the general problems of economic growth. 
Hence their interest in the relation between fluctuating economic activity in the 
Middle Ages and the changes in population, settlement, technology and means 
of payment. The attitude may not be altogether new, but it is sufficiently different 
from the more conventional and somewhat unprecise attitudes of the nineteen- 
twenties, to justify a new approach to Kosminsky’s problems and achievements. 

Both Kosminsky’s problems and his achievements link up with a somewhat 
older tradition. The main burden of his argument is to revise the classical notion 
of manorial economy. He is far from dismissing the manor as a myth. His 
considered opinion is that ‘the life tissue of rural England was in fact made up 
of estates, or of manors if the term is not defined in terms of a typical servile 
unit’.! Now and again he is prepared to go even further than this and to admit 
‘the undoubted predominance of typical manors’ in the area in which he is 
interested (p. 139). These admissions accord well with the evidence of Kos- 
minsky’s sources and with his natural predispositions as a historian. The feudal 
manor is an established convention of Marxist historiography, and Professor 
Kosminsky is a good Marxist. Moreover, he still claims to be a follower of the 
Vinogradoff-Savin-Petrushevsky tradition (the book was published before the 
recent attack on the tradition in the Soviet Academy of Sciences), and the historical 
studies of that school centred round manorial concepts and evidence.? But while 
he admits that the manor was the most characteristic and indeed dominating 
unit of rural economy and society, he is anxious to bring out the variety and the 
complexity of its forms. 

In this respect Kosminsky’s book is a further, and perhaps the final, extension 
of the regional studies of Stenton, Douglas, Jolliffe and other English scholars. 
The latter have shown that rural society on the peripheries of England greatly 
differed from Seebohm’s simplified picture of manorial régime. As a result, 
English historians have agreed to restrict the area of the classical manor to the 
heart of champion England, mainly to the south midlands and the Thames 
Valley. Kosminsky’s intention is to pursue the manor into this, its last, refuge. 
The material of the Hundred Rolls, on which his study is based, relates mainly to 
Oxfordshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire and to a smaller extent to 
Warwickshire and Buckinghamshire—all of them regions previously regarded 
as part of England’s manorial core. And in Kosminsky’s hands the evidence is 
made to prove that even in the more manorialized areas the reality of the manor 
was much more varied than its theoretical definition, and that some of its varia- 
tions were far removed from the typical manor as conceived by the older 
writers. 

The emphasis is on variations. Kosminsky’s main argument is that the 
structure of the manor differed with its size. He divides the manors he finds in 
the Hundred Rolls into three groups: the large (1000 acres of arable and above), 
the small (less than 100 acres), and the medium, and shows that only in the first 
group, comprising the largest units, did estates conform to the ideal type of 
manor. | Only there does he find demesne and land in villeinage in the right 
proportions; villeins sufficiently numerous to cover a large share of the 
landlords’ demand for labour; and labour services forming a large share 


1 P. 123. Cf. also p. 137. 
a e oa book and elsewhere Kosminsky acknowledges his debt to Petrushevsky. The latter’s 
at Iyler, especially in its earlier editions, is one of the most important studies of English 


rural society in any | : : ; 
bearike Rou anguage and should be the first in the-order of any projected translations 
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of manorial revenues. By contrast the small manors were under-provided with 
villeins or villein services, and were to a greater extent made up of demesne or 
demesne-like holdings directly exploited by the landlords. Generally speaking, 
he finds that money payments in the form of rents, revenues of manorial courts, 
and various forms of tax and tallage accounted for the greater part of the lords’ 
revenue whatever the size of the manor; but on smaller manors the proportion 
of money payments was much greater than elsewhere. 

The social divisions of rural society matched the difference in manorial 
structure. Among the landowning classes Kosminsky notices clear differences 
between the magnates and the smaller men who cultivated their own demesnes 
and whose interests, like their incomes, were more purely agricultural. This class 
was made up of rural gentlemen and freeholders and merged imperceptibly in 
the category of substantial peasants. 

The peasants are dealt with in Kosminsky’s new chapters. Social divisions 
among the villagers were clearly drawn. They were to some extent influenced 
by differences of status, for freeholders paid smaller rents and had other economic 
and social advantages. But on the whole the fundamental differences were not 
those of legal status but those of economic substance; and measured by sizes of 
holdings and income the peasants of the thirteenth century fell into clearly- 
marked classes. The middle class comprised men of modest substance (mostly 
semi-virgators) whose economic position in the thirteenth century was far from 
flourishing or secure. The lowest group, which was made up of smallholders and 
landless cottars and accounted for more than one-third of the village population, 
depended on wages for the whole or a part of their income. The top layer was 
represented by the rising class of ‘kulaks’ who were assembling large holdings, 
and were laying the foundation of a capitalist class and a capitalist order in the 
countryside. 


II 


Reduced to its bare bones, as it has been here, the argument is bound to carry 
conviction. Not only is it well supported by the evidence of the Hundred Rolls, 
but it is also inherently probable: at some points it is probable to the point of 
being obvious. There is no need of converting economic historians in the West 
to the idea that the bulk of the manorial revenue took the form of money. The 
notion of the Middle Ages as a period of natural economy may still linger in 
Marxist writings, but has very few adherents elsewhere. Similarly the con- 
temporaries and the pupils of Marc Bloch need not be told that free tenants and 
free tenements formed a large proportion of peasant holdings: even the founders 
of the ‘classical’ school, including Vinogradoff and Maitland, knew that much. 
Less familiar to economic historians is Professor Kosminsky’s correlation between 
size of manors and their structure, but even this has, since the first edition of the 
book, been assimilated into the main body of accepted doctrine. 

The argument is not, however, expounded in the present book quite so simply 
and baldly. It is encrusted with a variety of assumptions and deductions, some 
of which are new and valuable, some innocuous, and others doubtful. Thus the 
study is shot through with chronological assumptions (after all Professor Kos- 
minsky thinks and writes as a historian), and the text abounds with ‘alreadys’ and 
‘not yets’. Pieced together they may reveal some of Professor Kosminsky’s pre- 
suppositions about the direction and pace of medieval evolution. Thus, on 
p- 269, he observes that ‘already as early as the beginning of Edward III’s reign 
leases of demesne among peasants become frequent’; on p. 263 he argues ‘the 
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line of demarcation between free and unfree tenants begins to lose its definition 
in the second half of the thirteenth century’; on p. 367 he speaks of the 
‘beginning’ of leaseholds. The whole of chapter vu, entitled ‘The Struggle for 
the Feudal Rent’, is designed to give the impression of a continuous and an 
uninterrupted pressure of feudal claims against the peasant. Here and there 
Professor Kosminsky—the learned historian that he is—is careful enough to 
warn the readers against the impression that the non-manorial features which he 
observes were all very recent. But on the whole none of these admissions 
influence Kosminsky’s reading of medieval development as a whole. To him it 
was a continuous movement away from the pure forms of natural economy and 
manorialized agriculture towards the freer and more capitalistic forms of economic 
life. 

These chronological implications no longer carry as much conviction as they 
may have done twenty or thirty years ago, and will not be accepted without 
further proof. A large number of historians in the West are now inclined to 
doubt the progressive continuity of economic development in the Middle Ages. 
What is more, Kosminsky himself appears unable to adhere to his theoretical 
bias without difficulty. He disagrees with Vinogradoff’s notion that the manorial 
system, so variegated and disjointed in the Domesday Book, became crystallized 
and systematized in the thirteenth century, for it appears to be equally variegated 
and disjointed in the Hundred Rolls. But is this the whole story? Would not the 
logic of continuous evolutionary development demand that the system should 
have been more symmetrical and well-defined in the eleventh-century Domesday 
Book than in the thirteenth-century documents? In treating the growth of the 
wage-earning class as a phenomenon typical of the thirteenth century, he is yet 
compelled to show that, if the Domesday bordarii were to be classified as small- 
holders, the proportions of smallholders in the eleventh century would be not much 
less than in the thirteenth. Where is then his growing stratification of rural society? 
Elsewhere he argues against Gray’s assumption that rents recorded as money 
payments in the fourteenth century originated in commuted labour services, and 
cites Miss Levett in support of his belief that rents of assize had been paid in 
money or produce since very early times. Yet the underlying idea of his book is 
that money rents were a ‘non-feudal’ element in the economy and that their 
growth reflected, and to some extent measured, the dissolution of feudal relations 
in the countryside. 

The difficulties—all of them springing from Professor Kosminsky’s chronology 
—affect the very core of his argument, i.e. his correlation between the size of 
manors and their structure. As has already been said, most readers will be con- 
vinced by Professor Kosminsky’s demonstration that size was one of the conditions 
determining the structure of the manor, but they will find it very difficult to 
follow him all the way without losing themselves in the complexities of the 
argument. Ifthe ‘purity’ of manors varied with their size and if manorial forms 
were at the same time dissolving, the inevitable conclusion would be that the 
average manor was getting smaller. Of this, however, there is and can be no 
proof in Kosminsky’s book. Professor Kosminsky occasionally refers but does 
not attach great importance to a distinction long familiar to historians, i.e. that 
between lay and ecclesiastical manors. He lays great stress on the peculiarities 
of the Cistercian granges, but explains the purity and stability of manorial forms 
on other ecclesiastical estates by their large size. Is not the argument somewhat 
circular? Elsewhere he notes that where landlords owned groups of manors the 
organization of individual manors depended on their distance from the lord’s 
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main residence. Are we therefore to assume that the largest manors were as a 
rule to be found near to the lord’s headquarters? 

Obviously size was not the only, and perhaps not even the chief, line of 
demarcation between manors ‘pure’ and ‘impure’. The reader is left wondering 
why should size by itself have played any part at all unless economic and social 
forces combined and acted differently in estates of different size. But Professor 
Kosminsky says very little about the factors behind mere size. There is an implied 
suggestion that the social position, behaviour and interests of magnates differed 
from those of the smaller men, but nothing is said about the magnates’ income 
and expenditure, and readers will be left wondering why should the magnates 
have run their estates differently from smaller men. Moreover, there is no clear 
proof that the estates of lay magnates were necessarily made up of large manors: 
the estates of Templars and Hospitallers, both very great landowners, were 
agglomerations of small properties. 

Nevertheless this particular social distinction is at least mentioned, which is 
more than can be said of other economic and social factors. There is hardly a 
reference to the differences of soil and climate and to the consequent differences 
in methods of cultivation and to the proportions of arable or commons and 

‘pasture.1 Professor Kosminsky does not discuss the possibility that the so-called 
‘smaller’ manors were often no more than large manors with small arable and 
large commons (as many Cambridgeshire and Warwickshire manors were), or 
that the economic value of an acre of arable varied with the quality of the soil 
and relative importance of arable cultivation. 

Strange as it may seem (for Marxism is often still presented as a materialist 
doctrine) the material factor seldom appears on the book’s pages. We are given 
to understand that a large proportion of the manorial crops were sold, but are 
told nothing about the structure of the market and about the effects of fluctuating 
prices. Considering how insistent Professor Kosminsky is on the predominance 
of money rents, it is surprising to find him passing in silence the changes in the 
value of money and their influence on the total weight of feudal payments. We 
are told much about the struggle for feudal rent and nothing about the struggle 
for land. The movement of rural colonization and its effect on the social relations 
and on the make-up of the rent is hardly mentioned; and we know from Professor 
Kosminsky’s other publications that he does not believe that the acreage under 
cultivation declined in the Middle Ages. Surely a Russian historian could be 
expected to say something about land hunger, about expropriation of peasant 
holdings, and about peasant settlement, as factors in the economic and social 
evolution of the village. Behind all these phenomena a modern historian would 
invariably detect the effects of changing population. But Kosminsky neglects 
population altogether. 


III 


The second reading leaves a student with the impression that taken by itself, 
size is a crude and somewhat irrelevant approach to manorial problems and that 
a historian of Kosminsky’s learning, intelligence and imagination should have 
gone beyond mere size to the underlying factors. To this extent Kosminsky’s 
thesis is not so much wrong as incomplete, and it would be unfair to hold the 


1 He does, however, devote some space to the discussion and repudiation of the references to 
soil and climate in the work of A. Granat, another Russian student of the English Middle Ages, 
who wrote before the Revolution. But even if soil and climate cannot account for everything, 
they must account for something, more especially for local variations of rural economy. 
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author wholly responsible for the insufficiency. Even his evolutionary bias must 
be counted as a sin of omission and not one of commission. Some such bias is to 
be expected from a historian of Professor Kosminsky’s general views writing in 
Russia at the present moment. He promises in his introduction to treat the subject 
in accordance with the true principles of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine, 
and he dutifully quotes the relevant passages in Marx and Lenin on suitable 
occasions. Indeed, so well-grounded is the author in the niceties of Marxian 
technique that he can afford to digress from the cruder forms of orthodoxy: 
vide his admissions about the antiquity of money rents and of other non- 
feudal elements. What is regrettable about the evolutionary bias is not that it 
should be there, but that so little should be done to prove or at least to ex- 
plain it to a generation of historians which is no longer prepared to take it for 
granted. ; ‘ 

More important still, but also more remediable, are Kosminsky’s shortcomings 
in the choice and use of sources. The book is avowedly a study of the Hundred 
Rolls. In certain parts of the book Kosminsky uses the Inquisitions Post-Mortem 
in order to extend his studies to areas not covered by the Hundred Rolls, though 
his sample of the former is not very large and his analysis somewhat half-hearted. 
Occasionally he also quotes other documents, including a few accounts of the 
Bigod estates. But on the whole the book is a study of the Hundred Rolls and little 
more. 

Now, the reliance on the Hundred Rolls enforces obvious limitations, and 
nobody is more aware of them than Professor Kosminsky himself. In his chapter 
on sources he points out how exclusively are the Hundred Rolls preoccupied with 
conditions of tenure and how little they reflect economic realities, i.e. the actual 
occupation of the soil and the daily business of medieval agriculture.t What he 
should also have stressed is that they relate to one point of time and one only, 
and justify nothing more than a static picture of rural England in 1279. In order 
to hark back, as Professor Kosminsky does, to conditions of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries and to look forward to the Black Death, he should have relied 
mostly on Extents, Ministers’ Accounts and the Court Rolls. And as long as he was 
not able to do so he might have imposed upon himself greater restraints in dealing 
with historical sequences. Above all, he could have presented his book not so 
much as an analysis of the society and economy of the thirteenth-century village 
as a more limited study of the lords’ obligations to the king and their claims on 
their tenants. 

From some points of view these criticisms do the author scant justice. His 
book abounds with continuous admissions of inadequacy and imperfection of 
his sources. There is also a certain amount of internal evidence to show that at 
different stages of his writing he tried to branch out into sources other than the 
Hundred Rolls and to build his thesis on a much wider foundation of evidence. 
But for wars and governments, Kosminsky might have been able to spend another 
two or three fruitful years in this country gathering material for the second volume 
he had promised us. To this extent the shortcomings of the book can still be put 
right and the gaps can still be filled. 

In short, what we wantisa third edition. Let us hope that Professor Kosminsky 
himself—his strength and his government permitting—will be able to visit us 


; The example of Kibworth Harcourt recently described by Mr R. H. Hilton (Studies in 
Leicestershire Agrarian History, edited by W. G. Hoskins, 1949) shows how dangerous it is to take 


the passing tenurial phenomena in the Hundred Rolls for enduring realities of manorial land- 
lordship in the thirteenth century. 
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before long, in order to replenish his evidence and to revise his argument. If he 
cannot, there are, we are told, many able young Soviet historians working in the 
same field, who may one day complete the task which we all know Professor 
Kosminsky would have liked to perform himself, and to produce that classic 
study of the thirteenth-century village which we have all been expecting. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


XVI. WRITINGS ON SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY IN GERMANY 


(1939-1949) 


By WERNER CONZE 


Although conditions became more and more unfavourable during the last 

years of the war and immediately after 1945, the writings on social and 
economic history have multiplied. It will be impossible to analyse them all, and 
nothing more than an outline can be given here. 

Comprehensive manuals or new text-books have not been published. The old 
and well-known manuals of economic history are still in use. A general social 
history is still lacking, and the gap between traditional economic and constitu- 
tional history is still unfilled. 

The conception and the categories of social history—a difficult topic—have 
been much advanced by Otto Brunner, first in Land und Herrschaft. Grundfragen 
der territorialen Verfassungsgeschichte Siidostdeutschlands im Mittelalter (Baden, 1939), 
and more recently in his article ‘Sozialgeschichtliche Forschungsaufgaben, 
erértert am Beispiel Niederoesterreichs’, Anzeiger der phil. hist. Klasse der Oster- 
reichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (1948), no. 23. His conception of social 
history as ‘a representation of the inner structure of historical formations’ 
enables him to establish close connexions not only with economies but also with 
law and constitution. He contends that, in the pre-industrial world in particular, 
it will not suffice to work with unhistorical categories of ‘economic society’ 
(Wirtschaftsgesellschaft), but that ‘historical conceptions of individuals and types 
adequate to the object in question’ will have to be found, such as Herrschaft 
(rule), Genossenschaft (association), and the like. He amalgamates social and 
constitutional history, since society only exists as a structural form in the political 
constitution. At the same time he claims to have revised the conventional 
categories of constitutional history by doing away with ‘positivist’ separation of 
subjects (posttivistisches Trennungsdenken), which in the nineteenth century corre- 
sponded to the separation of state and society and to the autonomy of economy. 
Thus he tries to do justice to the phenomenon of Landesherrschaft and to re- 
interpret feuds (Fehde), landlord-system (Grundherrschaft), land (Land) as opposed 
to the principality (Fiirstenstaat). The book provoked a lively discussion in which 
a noteworthy part was taken by H. Mirrers (Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 163, 1941). 
Recently O. BRuNNER has extended his scheme of social history in a book on 
Adeliges Landleben und Européischer Geist. Leben und Werk Wolf Helmhards von 
Hohberg 1612-1688 (Salzburg: Miiller, 1949). Basing himself on the life of 
a Lower-Austrian nobleman and landlord, Hohberg, as being typical, Brunner 
gives a comprehensive picture of the cultural life of rural nobility in Europe. 
His principal concern is to give an idea of the unbroken unity of that world, 
which was finally destroyed by the liberation of the peasants and by industrial- 
ization. This important study touches not only on the history of thought, as 


exemplified by sociology of literature (history of libraries), but also on the history 
of agriculture and agrarian structure. 


[: is difficult to report on the research work done over a period as long as this. 
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Alfred MULLER-ARMack, Genealogie der Wirtschaftsstile. Die geistesgeschichtlichen 
Urspriinge der Staats- und Wirtschaftsformen bis zum Ausgang des 18. Jahrhunderts 
(Stuttgart, 1944), starts from the conception Wirtschaftsstil (style of economy), as 
opposed to the conception of stages, and tries to relate the changeable ‘economic 
systems’ to sociology of religion. Referring to Max Weber and R. H. Tawney 
he investigates the relations between religion and economy and raises it above 
the earlier controversies. Another work of cultural sociology is worth mentioning 
because of the stimulating perspectives it opened for social history. Theodor 
GEIcER, Aufgaben und Stellung der Intelligenz in der Gesellschaft (Stuttgart: Enke, 
1949), is a new German edition of a book first published in Stockholm in 1944. 
Although Geiger does not lay claim to a stringent historical investigation, the 
book abounds with historical insights into the last few centuries. Geiger evolves, 
partly against Schumpeter and Mannheim, the notion of ‘Intelligenzia’ and 
elucidates its relation to economy, society and government, exemplifying his con- 
ception in history though not by means of historical induction like Brunner’s. The 
study is wanting an appreciation of Soviet ‘intelligentsia’. Jurgen KuczynskI 
has published the first volume of his Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte von der 
Urzeit bis zur socialistischen Gesellschaft (Berlin, 1949), planned in four volumes. 
This book—written by a Marxist expert—is meant to propagate to wider circles 
the official conception of economic history. Kuczynski’s Die Geschichte der Lage 
der Arbeiter in Deutschland von 1800 bis in die Gegenwart (2 vols.: Berlin, 1947), 
marked by a novel treatment of the wage problem, will be incorporated into the 
subsequent volumes of the Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 

Wilhelm Ger.orr, in Die Entstehung des Geldes und die Anfiinge des Geldwesens 
(Frankfurt (Main), 1940), has presented a historical-sociological theory of money. 
He utilized the results of ethnology, archaeology, numismatics and philology in 
order to determine the early and intermediate stages of coinage up to the develop- 
ment of currency. An important special problem of the period between the 
twelfth and the early nineteenth centuries is treated by Otto GONNENWEIN, Das 
Stapel und Niederlagsrecht (Weimar, 1939). The right of staple and storage is 
defined as the ‘authorization of a town. . .to halt the commercial intercourse and 
to attract it by discriminating against other communities’. The special merits 
of this book are the definition of concepts, the historical representation of 
German development and the comparison with the other European countries. 
H. Sieveking, in reviewing this book, has justly said that an analogous work 
on import and export customs should follow. 

In considering publications on medieval history, it is necessary to note two 
papers, which answer Brunner’s conception of social history. Gerd TELLENBACH, 
in his Kénigtum und Stdémme in der Werdezeit des Deutschen Reichs (Weimar, 1939), 
renews the problem of Eastern Franconia’s development towards the formation 
of the German Empire by relating it to the history of the great families of a 
Franco-Alemanic Reichsaristokratie. He treats the evidence of about forty such 
families whose relations and antagonisms governed the history of the Empire, 
the formation of separate kingdoms and the designation for the election of kings. 
It is impossible to enter here into the details of the controversies provoked by this 
book. Walter ScHLESINGER, Die Entstehung der Landesherrschaft, 1 (Dresden, 1941), 
uses philological-historical evidence to establish new conceptions in agreement 
with Brunner; and reaches important conclusions on the formation of political 
rule, the development of classes, families of earls, etc. 

Eduard StHamer, Das Amtsbuch des sizilischen Rechnungshofes. Texte und For- 
schungen im Auftrage der Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., herausgegeben von der Romanischen 
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Kommission, 1, 1 (Wilhelm E. Heupel, 1942), presents a classical edition of 
sources including a detailed analysis of the manuscripts for the use of the magistrt 
rationales of the late Staufer period and the early Angevin reigns. The edition is 
important for the study of Sicilian administration and finance. 

Franz Bastian’s Das Runtingerbuch 1383-1407 und verwandtes Material zum 
Regensburger-stidostdeutschen Handel und Muiinzwesen (Deutsche Handelsakten des Mi- 
telalters und der Neuzeit. Hrsg. durch die Historische Kommission bet der Bayerischen 
Akad. d. Wiss. vt) (Regensburg, 1944) of three volumes, is a study of the German 
commercial history of the late middle ages. Combining an edition of sources 
(book of accounts of the Regensburg Runtinger family which rose in the fourteenth 
century) and their evaluation, it must be classified as a standard work on the 
commercial history of Southern Germany and on its relations to Northern Italy 
and to the Rhenish-Netherlandish economic area. A special feature of this book 
is its comparative method. Among others, the following subjects are treated: 
capital and its investment, turnover of goods, trade routes, book-keeping (against 
Sombart). The great importance of Brabant cloth is proved (against Pirenne), 
and interesting material on trade with England is brought to light. Gotz 
Freiherr von POinirz’s Fugger und Medici. Deutsche Kaufleute und Handwerker in 
Italien (Leipzig, 1942), is a new investigation of the German-Italian economic 
relations from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. They are continued in the 
large work by the same author, Jakob Fugger. Kaiser, Kirche und Kapital in der 
oberdeutschen Renaissance (Tubingen: Mohr, 1949). The second volume will contain 
further discussion of evidence and indications of authorities. The author himself 
says that up to now the danger of a ‘typifying of Jakob Fugger’s individuality in 
the light of the theory of the so-called ‘‘early capitalism” had become manifest’. 
Although he intentionally transgresses the narrow compass of economic history, 
the present volume already shows how much has been gained for economic 
history alone. There is every reason to expect that with the publication of the 
second volume this work will raise new problems for economic history. The 
author emphasizes that for the sake of biographical priority ‘remarkable details 
about the structure of the Fugger company and their transactions had to be 
relegated to the background’. These results should, however, follow this biography 
as soon as possible. 

The history of the Peasant War has been enriched by the publication of Akten 
zur Geschichte des Bauernkrieges in Mitteldeutschland, 1, edited by Walter P. Fucus 
(Jena, 1942). The methods used by the editor have been discussed in a review in 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 36 (1943), pp. 85 ff. The 
collection, important to social history, exemplifies the exceptional position of 
Central Germany in the Peasant War. Ginter Franz, Der dreissigjdhrige Krieg 
und das deutsche Volk. Untersuchungen zur Bevilkerungs- und Agrargeschichte (Jena, 
1940), is the first complete survey of the consequences of the Thirty Years War 
on the German population. The losses, chiefly from epidemics and hunger—the 
total being over one-third—are differentiated according to ‘devastated areas’ 
and ‘immune areas’, and the consequences, especially on agrarian history, are 
elucidated. 

The gaps in the study of social and economic history of the authoritarian 
state from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century are still as wide, but the 
connexion of local investigations with general problems has been strengthened. 
Thus, for example, the studies, which were begun by Percy E. ScHRAMm’s school 
prior to the war and which dealt with the development of the civil service in 
territorial states, have been continued, among others, by H. Samsg, Die Zentral- 
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verwaltung in den stidwelfischen Landen vom 15. bis zum 17. Jahrhundert. Ein Beitrag 
zur Verfassungs- und Sozialgeschichte Niedersachsens (Hildesheim, 1940). He 
examines chiefly the part of the citizen within the central and local administra- 
tion. Wilhelmine Dretsstc, Die Geld- und Kreditlehre des deutschen Merkantilismus 
(Berlin, 1939), and Cilly Bouin, Die Idee der Wirtschaftsverfassung im deutschen 
Merkantilismus (Jena, 1940), deals with the theory and practice of German 
mercantilism, supplementing Heckscher’s studies. 

An important contribution to the history of urban communities in the middle 
ages and the early centuries of modern times has been made by the publication 
of citizens’ lists. We cannot give all the titles, but they include the following: 
Hans Reutter, Drei Jahrhunderte Briinner Biirgertum 1559-1843 (Brinn, Minchen, 
Wien, 1943); Werner Spiess, Die Ratsherrn der Hansestadt Braunschweig 1231-1671 
(Braunschweig, 1940) ; Fritz PopeLKa, Die Biirgerschaft der Stadt Graz von 1720-1819 
(Baden, 1941). The comparative and comprehensive history of the German 
towns has been considerably advanced by the still incomplete encyclopaedia of 
urban history, Deutsches Stddtebuch. Handbuch stddtischer Geschichte. Im Auftrage der 
Konferenz der landesgeschichtlichen Kommissionen Deutschlands mit Unterstiitzung des 
deutschen Gemeindetages, edited by Erich Keyser, vol. 1, Nordostdeutschland; 
vol. 1, Mitteldeutschland (Stuttgart, 1939 and 1941). The volumes on North- 
western and Southern Germany have not yet been published. The work was 
interrupted by the war and the loss of E. Keyser’s Danzig Institute. The work 
was started because it was evident that, despite the vast amount of individual 
monographs, a comparative survey of the German towns was lacking, and that 
a manual was required which would offer an easy orientation even to the foreign 
investigator. Provision was made to include all the towns which belonged to the 
German Reich and to Danzig in 1936. The encyclopaedia has been planned to 
take account of all spheres of municipal history and particularly the problems of 
economy, society and population. 

In the last few years some books have been published on the history of German 
‘private’ lives, which were entirely novel in form. In these works an attempt is 
made to give a lively representation of the exuberant variety of social life by 
transforming family records into social, economic and cultural history, combining 
abstracts from authorities and descriptive text. Special reference should be made 
to four works of this kind: Percy E. ScHrRamm, Hamburg, Deutschland und die Welt 
(Miinchen, 1943), the same author, Kaujfleute zu Haus und tiber See (Hamburg, 
1949). On the strength of the records of some families of Hamburg patricians the 
author gives a picture of the Hamburg commercial men, who differ so clearly 
from the merchants from inland Germany, and brings into relief the importance 
of Hamburg within the economy of Germany and the world. The second 
book deals with the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, the first with the nine- 
teenth century. In his Drei Generationen. Deutschland, Livland, Russland 1830-1914 
(Géttingen, 1949), Reinhard WitTRam has succeeded in giving an interpretation 
of the social structure of Livonia with its remarkable self-government. The book 
presents the social aspect of Literatenstand, which through the clergymen in the 
parishes was in close contact with the landed gentry. The background of Hermann 
Mircavu’s Gemeinsames Leben 1780-1870 in braunschweigischen Famuilienpapreren 
(Wolfenbiittel, 1948), is of less importance. Nevertheless, the book is a valuable 
key to the comprehension of the civilian life of inland Germany, in particular 
a contribution to the phenomenon of Biedermeier. 

A considerable advance has been made in agrarian history. Good contribu- 
tions have been made, although a comprehensive work is still lacking. An 
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interesting attempt at providing material for a history of German peasantry iS 
by Bartel Huppertz, Raume und Schichten bduerlicher Kulturformen in Deutschland. 
Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Bauerngeschichte (Bonn, 1939). His method is to fix, 
cultural areas as developed by archaeology and folklore, which are now adopted 
for agrarian history. This leads to surprising discoveries. Prehistoric cultural 
boundaries appear to be effective up to the present day, and the types of agrarian 
structure areas elaborated by G. F. Knapp’s school lose their predominant 
importance. The agrarian history of the middle ages has been enriched by 
a collection of studies, Adel und Bauern im deutschen Staat des Mittelalters, edited by 
Th. Maver (Leipzig, 1943). It contains, among others, essays of K6TZSCHKE, 
TELLENBACH, BADER, and Mo rtror. The importance of settlements for constitu- 
tional history, the problem of clearings and free peasants are treated. Old theses 
and controversies are continued by Alfons Dopscu, Herrschaft und Bauer in der 
deutschen Kaiserzeit. Untersuchungen zur Agrar- und Sozialgeschichte des hohen Mittelalters 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des stidostdeutschen Raums (Jena, 1939). This book is 
remarkable for the corrections it contains: for example, the view that the 
manorial organization of villicationes was generally dissolved in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. It is, however, disputable how far the author was justified 
in generalizing from individual phenomena and in neglecting diversities of land- 
scapes. Wilhelm Apex, Die Wiistungen des ausgehenden Mittelalters (Jena, 1943), 
tackles the problem of abandoned holdings (Wéistungen) from the point of 
view of economy and population. This attempt is remarkable from the point 
of view of method. For a critical discussion, from a geographical point of view, 
cf. Hans Mortensen, Géttinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 206 (1944), pp. 193 ff. 

Having resumed the works of Knapp’s school in the thirties with new methods, 
Friedrich LitcE has now presented Die bayerische Grundherrschaft. Untersuchungen 
tiber die Agrarverfassung Altbayerns im 16.-18. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1949), which 
brings into relief the importance of the agrarian structure for the society and the 
population of the absolute state. The ‘incorporation of the landlord system 
(Grundherrschaft) into the organization of the authoritarian state’ is, indeed, an 
important phenomenon, and in dealing with it Liitge also combines social and 
economic history, on the one hand, with political history on the other. The 
question of rural handicraft, hitherto little treated, has been advanced by August 
SxatwelT, Das Dorfhandwerk vor Aufhebung des Stédtezwangs (Frankfurt (Main), 
1941); an investigation limited to Brandenburg-Prussia. Kurt Scumut’s Die 
Genossenschaft (Berlin and Minchen, 1949) deals with the present status of the rural 
co-operative societies, but, in the introduction, he gives a full and reliable 
historical survey. 

The village monographs have helped to advance the concrete knowledge of 
agrarian history, although frequently the methods used in their composition are 
not satisfactory. Hans Linpe, Preussischer Landesausbau. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der léndlichen Gesellschaft in Stid-Ostpreussen am Beispiel des Dorfes Piassutten, Kreis 
Ortelsburg (Leipzig, 1939), can be quoted as a model composition, marked by the 
agrarian-sociological conceptions, as promoted by Gunther Ipsen. In the 
description of a single locality the typical features become visible. Moreover the 
connexion between agrarian structure and population is emphasized. Similar 
problems, but related to the country as a whole, are found in Helmut Haure’s Die 
Wandkung der Volksordnung im Rumdnischen Altreich. Agrarverfassung und Bevilke- 
rungsentwicklung um 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1939), a book rich in 
material, which has opened new possibilities for Central- and West-European 
research. It represents the peculiarity of Rumanian mountain and forest 
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peasantry in its family structure (neam) and analyses the change of the social 
structure with the increasing population since 1864 (liberation of peasants). 
A problem similar in theme, but for an earlier period, is treated by Werner 
ConzeE, Agrarverfassung und Bevilkerung in Litauen und Weissrussland. 1: Die Hufen- 
verfassung im ehemaligen Grossfiirstentum Litauen (Leipzig, 1940). He chiefly deals 
with the great agrarian reform of Sigismund August in the middle of the sixteenth 
century and its effects on the development of population and rural society as far 
as the end of the eighteenth century. The half-finished second volume (nineteenth 
to twentieth centuries) was lost in Eastern Germany and cannot be published for 
the time being. 

In general, much work has been done in the field of social and economic 
history of Eastern Germany and Eastern Europe. A comprehensive survey of 
what was done up to 1939 is given by Hermann Ausin, Zur Erxforschung der 
deutschen Ostbewegung (Leipzig, 1939); partly also in the publication in honour of 
Albert BRackmann, Deutsche Ostforschung (2 vols.: Leipzig, 1941). A remarkable 
work in the field of East European history is that of Berthold SpuLeEr, 
Die Goldene Horde. Die Mongolen in Russland 1223-1502 (Leipzig, 1943). This 
voluminous book deals with all spheres of life, and hence yields important results 
for social and economic history, such as the social stratification, the system of 
finance and tributes, military affairs and economy in its various branches. 

Two regional studies possess a general interest: Bruno Kuske’s Wirt- 
schafisentwicklung Westfalens in Leistung und Verflechtung mit den Nachbarléndern bis 
zum 18. Jahrhundert (Minster, 1943) is a methodologically instructive example 
of how economic history can be written from the viewpoint of a larger economic 
area. Kuske does not proceed in chronological order; he presents rather the 
history of the individual branches of economy which have their bases in different 
districts, but are related to their surroundings. An historical basis is thus provided 
for the development of the Westphalian industrial district in the nineteenth 
century. A contribution to the industrial history of Upper Silesia will be found 
in Hans-Wilhelm BUcuseEv’s, Rechis- und Sozialgeschichte des oberschlesischen Berg- 
und Hiittenwesens 1740-1806 (Breslau: Kattowitz, 1941); a good start for the 
investigation of the development of the Upper Silesian miners. 

Turning finally to the most important publications on the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, special mention should be given to the following works. Carl 
BRINKMANN, Friedrich List (Berlin and Minchen: Duncker and Humblot, 1949), 
may justly claim to have worked up all that is known about List into the first com- 
plete scientific survey. Brinkmann combines a really satisfactory biography with a 
social and national background for Germany, England, France, the U.S.A. and 
Hungary. In addition it contains a new appreciation of List’s economic theory 
with its gradual overcoming of classical liberalism by a dynamic comprehension 
of reality. The latter was more than mere empiricism and in Brinkmann’s view 
is of importance at the present moment. 

From among the books which were published for the centenary of the revolu- 
tion of 1848 only Rudolf SrapELMANN, Soziale und politische Geschichte der Revolution 
von 1848 (Miinchen: Bruckmann, 1948), is worth mentioning from the point of 
view of social history. It establishes the relation between society and political 
movements, and tries to bring out the social-psychological phenomena. The 
lasting effect even of the ‘frustrated’ revolution becomes evident in the light of 
such a story, even though Stadelmann’s social investigations show that the 
judgements are not yet final. Martin GerHarp, Ein Jahrhundert Innere Mission. 
Die Geschichte des Central-Ausschusses fiir die Innere Mission der deutschen evangelischen 
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Kirche (2 vols.; Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1948), is a considerable contribution to 
the problem of the relation of the Protestant Church to the ‘social question’ which 
was much discussed in Germany after 1945. Gerhard, author of the great 
biography of Wichern, extends its results to a wider field. He elucidates the 
problem of the ‘Christian-Social’ attitude and the frustrated attempts of the 
nineteenth century in approaching the social problem from the conservative side 
through diacony and evangelization. The chapter dealing with the period from 
1933-45 may be of special interest, although the author emphasizes with some 
reservation that a final historical consideration is hardly possible yet. Neverthe- 
less, valuable material has been collected on the defensive fight for subsistence 
against the national-socialist system. 

The present social-political situation gives the key to the books by Michel and 
Preller. Ludwig PRELLER, Sozialpolitik in der Weimarer Republik (Stuttgart: 
Mittelbach, 1949), is an expanded thesis by the present Schleswig-Holstein 
Minister of Labour and Economy. Scientific treatment of the subject is mingled 
with a political message to warn the present government of Western Germany 
not to neglect social policy. Preller gives a severe criticism rather than an 
apology of the Weimar Republic which in Preller’s view had got stuck on the 
road to a social and ‘economic’ democracy. Ernst MicHEL’s Sozialgeschichte der 
industriellen Arbeitswelt, ihrer Krisenformen und Gestaltungsversuche (Frankfurt (Main), 
194.7), also comprises historical heritage, especially of the Weimar Republic, and 
the present social-political situation. The problem of the organization of labour 
in industry is presented both in historical and sociological respects. Moreover, 
the author resumes the study of the social relations of man to his work and to 
plant-management, which were gaining increasing influence immediately before 
1933 (Frankfurt Academy of Labour and similar circles). 


Gottingen 
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LEICESTERSHIRE LANDSCAPE 


Studies in Leicestershire Agrarian History. Edited by W. G. Hoskins. (Leicestershire 
Archaeological Society. 1949. Pp. 186. ros. 6d.) 


This volume represents the Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological Society 
for 1948: five essays on the same general subject, agriculture in Leicestershire 
from the thirteenth century to the twentieth. The idea is a good one, and the 
volume achieves a unity of its own. 

Nonetheless, the first essay, Mr R. H. Hilton’s ‘Kibworth Harcourt: A Merton 
College Manor in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries’, intensive and 
highly technical, stands somewhat apart from the rest in theme. Kibworth 
Harcourt is a village some six miles north-west of Market Harborough, on the 
road to Leicester, and its description in the Hundred Rolls of 1279 survives in 
a transcript by William Burton, the seventeenth-century antiquary. Mr Hilton 
subjects this description to criticism in the light of contemporary documents, 
chiefly from the records of Merton College. The result is unexpected, and indeed 
a warning. The Hundred Rolls seem to show six separate manors in Kibworth: 
one of 24 carucates in the hands of Hubertus de Told, one of 4 virgates in the 
hands of Merton College, and four small manors of 2 virgates each. An extreme 
instance of morcellation, perhaps; but something like this manorial complexity 
is what we now expect to find, even in the Midlands, and to find as a permanent 
and regular feature. But the manorial arrangements at Kibworth in 1279 were 
anything but permanent. Those five smallest manors were not really separate 
manors at all; they were temporary, artificial fragments of what had been, only 
ten years before, all one manor. Walter de Merton had bought that manor. He 
had given one-third of it to his college at Oxford; and this was the four-virgate 
manor of the Hundred Rolls. In 1277 Walter de Merton had died, and his 
estates had been divided between three of his sisters and three of his nephews. 
In the settlement, four of these seem to have taken shares in Walter’s remaining 
two-thirds of a manor at Kibworth; and theirs were the four two-virgate manors 
of the Hundred Rolls. This arrangement could scarcely last. The four little 
‘manors’ were minute; they can scarcely have had their own farmsteads; they 
cannot, indeed, have been natural agricultural units, but must have been un- 
natural fractions of the original, larger unit. Add to this the fact that their 
owners were doubtless absentees, and it is not surprising that they very soon 
parted with their tiresome fragments of property—to Merton College, which 
thus very soon reunited the briefly divided manor which Walter de Merton 
had bought. 

What is the general bearing of this on the interpretation of the Hundred Rolls? 
First, it cannot often have happened that a landowner died just before the Rolls 
were compiled, leaving his estates divided between three co-heirs and three co- 
heiresses, let alone a college; but similar if less complicated accidents may account 
for some instances of manorial morcellation in the Hundred Rolls. Further, 
similar accidents must have been of continual occurrence: there was a fluidity 
of tenures which the Hundred Rolls, mirroring their single instant of time, 
could not reflect. Finally, even at Kibworth Harcourt, there remained a more 
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durable element of manorial complexity; for the holding of Hubertus de Told 
had a longer history, both before and after 1279. 

Mr Hilton succeeds in bringing out the impermanence of the arrangements 
recorded in the Hundred Rolls; but his paper is not easy reading. The clarity of 
exposition leaves something to be desired, and he passes ‘over in silence some 
puzzling contradictions of detail in his evidence. Again, when Mr Hilton 
describes the circulation of land at Kibworth in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, it is hard to see exactly what is happening. Free and villein tenements 
are rapidly changing hands; some tenants are coming to hold twice as much 
land as their predecessors; some tenements are splitting up into fragments. But 
by what mechanism? By sale and purchase among the tenants? Or through the 
reversion of tenements to the lord, and fresh grants by him to fresh tenants? And 
how far are the tenements, or fragments of tenements, still held by the old free 
and customary tenures, how far now on lease? Mr Hilton’s words suggest that 
some leasing was going on, but he is not explicit. 

Dr L. A. Parker gives a careful account of ‘The Agrarian Revolution at 
Cotesbach, 1501-1612’. Cotesbach lies in the extreme south of Leicestershire, 
near Lutterworth, and bordering on Warwickshire. It underwent enclosure and 
conversion to pasture in two stages, at the beginning and end of Dr Parker’s 
period. Enclosure and conversion of the demesnes, about 1501, does not seem to 
have worked anything that could be called a revolution in the rural economy of 
the village. Five-sixths of the open fields remained unaffected. Inventories for 
probate indicate a peasantry still engaged in mixed farming, with now and then 
some husbandman who was a grazier in a small or middling way; and they 
indicate a peasantry increasing in prosperity as the sixteenth century drew on. 
(It is worth noting that the smallest estate Dr Parker has traced in later Eliza- 
bethan times was that left by the parson who died in 1580.) Further, Dr Parker’s 
estimates of population show considerable stability (though at about half the 
level of the late thirteenth century) to the end of the Tudor period. It was with 
the reign of James I that the real revolution came to Cotesbach. The manor, 
sold by the Earl of Essex to pay his debts, found its way into the hands of a 
London merchant, John Quarles; and Quarles, under royal licence, enclosed 
and converted all to pasture. Rioting and tearing down of hedges in 1607 im- 
posed no more than a temporary check, and by 1612 it was clear that the new 
rural economy had come to stay. This final enclosure caused considerable de- 
population; but Quarles does not seem to have treated his tenants unfairly. 
Their old leases had expired by 1602. It was only after they had refused new 
leases, at rents which were apparently no more than the market value of the 
land, that Quarles took up the project of enclosure; and after enclosure he 
offered them the option of staying on, at rents which look moderate. Some of 
them took it. 

Mr M. W. Beresford’s paper on ‘Glebe Terriers and Open Field Leicester- 
shire’ describes the terriers of glebe lands compiled and renewed parish by parish 
at successive archidiaconal visitations. These were first explicitly ordered by 
a canon of 1571; for Leicestershire (apart from one terrier of 1 579 preserved in 
a later copy) the earliest surviving examples date from 1601. Mr Beresford shows 
how their detailed description of the location of the parson’s lands can be used for 
two purposes: first, in conjunction with such other evidence as ancient furlong 
names surviving as modern field names, and the familiar pattern of ridge-and- 
furrow preserved in grassland, for the reconstruction of the open fields before 
enclosure; second, for the dating of the progress of enclosure through the seven- 
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teenth and early eighteenth centuries. Mr Beresford prints a valuable list of 
parishes and chapelries in Leicestershire for which glebe terriers survive, with 
the names of the great fields, the date of the earliest terrier extant and the date of 
the first which shows that enclosure had taken place. Partly from the evidence 
of the glebe terriers, partly from other material (including Dr Parker’s MS. 
thesis on ‘Enclosures in Leicestershire, 1485-1607’), Mr Beresford compiles and 
prints a tentative list of Leicestershire villages enclosed without act; and he 
prints two provisional county maps of ‘Pre-parliamentary Enclosure, ¢c. 1450— 
1730’ and ‘ Parliamentary Enclosure, 1730-1850’. The chronology of enclosure in 
Leicestershire is clearly well on the way to being thoroughly cleared up. 

Dr Hoskins writes on ‘The Leicestershire Crop Returns of 1801’. These were 
returns of crop acreages called for by the Home Office, once, itseems, and once only, 
from every parish parson in the kingdom. For Leicestershire they are tolerably 
complete, covering some 80 % of the area of the county; and to all appearances 
substantially accurate. A very clear picture of land utilization emerges. On 
the open fields, where these survived, cropping had undergone considerable 
changes since the beginning of the seventeenth century. In one field, wheat had 
been substituted on a large scale for barley, and rye had disappeared. In the 
other, peas had gone too, or had been substantially reduced in acreage; and 
although the area under oats had increased, the bulk of this field was now under 
beans. More significant is the steady advance of pasture into the open fields; 
more significant still, the progress of parliamentary enclosure (for open-field 
villages were now few indeed), followed almost invariably by conversion to 
pasture. Unemployment and ‘too little land in tillage to support the inhabitants’ 
were among the consequences; nor could high war-time prices for grain reverse 
the trend. These returns of 1801 also afford a check on Pitt’s estimates for arable 
crops in his General View of the Agriculture of the County of Leicester, compiled in 1807 
and published in 1809. Pitt’s figures for the total area under the several grain 
crops are clearly too high, and usually far too high. Several parsons gave figures 
for yields per acre in 1801; here Pitt’s estimates, not unexpectedly, stand the test 
of comparison much better, and generally seem near the mark. Dr Hoskins 
concludes by tabulating the crop acreages of 1801 parish by parish. His paper 
is a model of its kind. 

Finally, in ‘Four Centuries of Leicestershire Farming’, Mr G. E. Fussell 
brings together, in convenient chronological order and attractive form, much 
scattered material on farming technique, crops and beasts and tools, draining 
and manuring and field operations, and the ups and downs of good times and 
bad; and so the story runs to the end of an era, in the year 1914. 

Nor is it difficult to see a guiding thread running through the story to that 
era’s end; for Leicestershire agrarian history, from the fifteenth century to the 
early twentieth, has its own peculiar direction and its own peculiar goal. Open- 
field arable gives way to pasture, and the currents set together towards Leicester- 
shire’s nineteenth-century order, at once a distinctive rural economy and a 
distinctive way of life. Here, in this book, are the stages on the journey: the 
depopulating enclosures of Henry VII’s reign and Henry VIII’s; noisy, much 
talked of, but effecting more noise than revolution; and in sharp decline, says 
Dr Parker, after 1530; enclosures resumed in the 1570’s, doing more work and 
making less noise, because pursued by a new method: enclosure by agreement 
in place of enclosure by eviction, enclosure too by the peasantry as well as en- 
closure by the squires; enclosures continuing unbroken thereafter; the seven- 
teenth century, not the sixteenth, the critical period, when Leicestershire 
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husbandry swung over from predominant mixed farming to Seventy — 
(for Cotesbach mirrors in little the fortunes of the county, and the rea rind: 
revolution in Leicestershire, as it seems at present to Dr Hoskins, was probably 
accomplished by about 1700); then, after about 1730, parliamentary ities 
to round off what remained, with wholesale conversion to grass. And so to those 
vanished Victorian days, of Leicestershire glory and Leicestershire pride: moe 
miles upon miles of rolling grassland; the mansions, the hunting-boxes, the ugly 
Victorian farmhouses; the horse-copers and huntsmen and masters of foxhounds, 
and Phineas Finn riding Bonebreaker over the brook. Under the Queen, 
foxhound and thoroughbred reigned in Leicestershire, and that nonpareil of 
four-footed things, the Market Harborough Christmas bullock. The i 
shire graziers bought in their stores, from Ireland, and Wales, and the west, an 
the north; they fattened their beasts on their summer pastures; and proudly 
they told their story, of the man who searched all England for England’s finest 
field of grass, and found it at Great Bowden by the Welland. Market flany 
borough, under the Queen, was as famous for fat cattle as for foxes and hunters; 
famous too were the dealers’ queues at Harborough after market, constructed 
circular on the principle of the endless belt, diligently revolving tangential to 
the bar. As for the graziers of Leicestershire, they were often as much dealers 
themselves as farmers, and the ‘foxhuntingest’ farmers on earth. ‘Yours is a lazy 
life’, men told them in the ploughland counties; ‘yours is a demoralizing, good- 
for-nothing life. Your beasts are out at pasture all summer. Your beasts are 
boarded for you all winter, in a strawyard down the Fens. You take a train to the 
Fens once a fortnight, just to look at your beasts in their strawyard—and the rest 
of the winter, you hunt.’ Those old Leicestershire ways are gone; we know them 
now, as we know the old South, by their tradition and their aftermath. There 
was always something about that Victorian Leicestershire landscape too lush 
and too rich for comfort. 

JouN SALTMARSH 
King’s College, Cambridge 


DEPOPULATION IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 


W. ABEL. Die Wiistungen des ausgehenden Mittelalters. (Quellen und Forschungen 
zur Agrargeschichte. Band I.) (Jena, 1943. Pp. vit+165.) 


This important book is an expanded and a reconsidered version of the late- 
medieval part of Dr Abel’s well-known studies of agricultural crises which he 
published before the war in book form and as an article in the Schmoller’s 
Jahrbuch. In its present form it will be found invaluable to the students of 
economic trends. It brings together in an orderly and compact manner all that 
is now known about the decline of German agriculture and settlement in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and, in doing so, it raises all or most of the 
problems of economic development which now agitate economic historians. 

In the first part of his book the author enumerates and criticizes the evidence of 
medieval Wiistungen. In doing so he reveals how great the area of abandoned 
lands became by the end of the Middle Ages. Treated region by region the 
evidence suggests that the statistical mode of Wiistungen for Germany as a whole 
was somewhere about 25 %, while for some parts of the country, especially in the 
south and south-west, lands described and listed as Wiistungen may have at one 
time accounted for about half of the total area erstwhile in cultivation. Towns 
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were also declining, and the author’s evidence suggests that for Germany as 
a whole the decline in the urban settlement must have been of the order of 25 %. 

Dr Abel is not inclined to take his evidence at its face value. He points out that 
the statistics of Wiistungen probably exaggerate the magnitude of the economic 
decline. Abandoned holdings sometimes represented no more than a temporary 
withdrawal of lands from cultivation; sometimes they arose from amalgamation 
of holdings and were confined to crofts and cottages; often they denoted a mere 
change in the use of land. In general, the area under grain declined far more 
than the total area under cultivation. In several parts of Germany cattle and 
dairy-farming expanded on lands lost to grain crops, and there were also clear 
signs of increasing cultivation of ‘technical’ crops of every kind—flax, hops, vine. 
Moreover, in the closing decades of the fifteenth century, arable cultivation and 
agriculture in general appeared to turn the corner. Yet the main facts of the 
depression are beyond doubt. No part of Germany appeared to escape it, and 
even in the new lands east of the Elbe agriculture and population went through 
a period of unmistakable contraction. 

A crisis so widespread and so lasting is not easy to account for. Dr Abel brings 
out the underlying decline in population and shows how the population trends of 
the later Middle Ages reflected the high mortality of the times and the low repro- 
duction rate. He is not, however, prepared to halt his explanation at this point, 
and much of the second part of his study is devoted to the analysis of other causes 
which accompanied and may even have caused the fall in population. He draws 
attention to the wars and to the general political unsettlement of the time. He 
also lays great stress on the purely economic causes of the agrarian crisis and, in 
the first place, on the fall in prices caused by the growing shortage of silver. 

On his own showing, however, more could have been made of the third cause 

discussed in his book, the so-called Fehlsiedlung. The pioneering researches of 
Alfred Grund on settlement in the Vienna region and other works of the same 
kind have suggested to Dr Abel the possibility that the contraction of the later 
Middle Ages resulted from the ‘wrong’ settlement of the preceding period. 
During the great agricultural expansion of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
peasants and landlords reclaimed lands which were capable of yielding quick 
returns while new, but incapable of remaining in permanent use. Men in 
occupation of these lands were eventually punished (as they were to be in our own 
time in the American middle-west) by long periods of drought, desiccation and 
denudation of the soil. 
_ How widespread and how important ‘wrong’ settlement was is difficult to 
judge; and Dr Abel is inclined to be sceptical. The general probability is that, 
with the bulk of medieval humanity on a Malthusian margin of existence, 
a continuous withdrawal of marginal lands from cultivation must have done as 
much to reduce population as the earlier reclamation of marginal land had done 
to raise it. This however is no more than a hypothesis not to be proved or dis- 
proved until more is known about the exact location and the physical properties 
of the abandoned holdings. Some of Dr Abel’s facts suggest that by no means all 
the Wiistungen were to be found on lands reclaimed during the previous centuries, 
but this is not wholly inconsistent with the theory of Fehlsiedlung. The continued 
occupation, as well as new reclamation, of poor lands was a feature of the 
thirteenth-century boom, and poor lands, whether new or old, fared alike in the 
years of reckoning. 

The third part of the book is devoted to an interesting discussion of the effect 
of the agricultural depression on the peasant economy. The underlying economic 
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facts were the same as in other countries of Western Europe. While money 
incomes from sales fell, rents and land values also fell and wages rose. The extent 
to which peasants suffered or benefited from the changes should therefore have 
depended on the sizes of their holdings, on the proportions of their income from 
sales and wages, and on the conditions of their tenure. But in Dr Abel’s view 
peasant producers suffered from the fall in the prices of agricultural products 
more than they benefited from the other, more favourable, developments. The 
shortage of ready money delivered them into the hands of money-lenders, and 
in general, was bound to reduce their standard of life. At the same time the 
standard of life of the highly paid urban labourers grew, and the contrast between 
the ease of life in towns and the hardship in the countryside bode ill for social 


a M. PosTAn 


Peterhouse, Cambridge 


ENCLOSURES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


V. F. Semeonov. Enclosures and Peasant Revolts in England in the Sixteenth Century. 
(Moscow-Leningrad, 1949. Pp. 353. (Russian.)) 


Notwithstanding its title this volume deals only with the period from 1485 to 1553. 
Professor Semeonov proposes to follow it with a volume or volumes dealing with 
the second half of the sixteenth century. 

The plan of the book is simple. The first chapter deals with the historiography 
of the subject over the last eighty years, the second with opposition to enclosure 
as reflected in contemporary pamphlets and poems. Chapter 3 discusses legis- 
lation against enclosure and the attitude of the Prerogative Courts; Chapter 4 
analyses the evidence presented by the Enclosure Commission of 1517. The last 
two chapters discuss the Pilgrimage of Grace and the risings of 1549 and the 
share of agrarian problems in causing those revolts. Professor Semeonov’s work 
is based on printed sources and is an essay in interpretation rather than an 
original research work. The author is on the side of Leadam rather than Gay 
in their controversy over the extent of enclosure in the sixteenth century, though 
he believes that Leadam much exaggerated the protection given to copyholders 
by the Prerogative Courts. Professor Semeonov speaks favourably of Professor 
Tawney’s Agrarian Problems in the Sixteenth Century, though he criticizes him for 
not devoting enough attention to peasant revolts and for exaggerating the ‘con- 
servatism’ of Ket’s Revolt. Since Tawney’s work Professor Semeonov thinks 
English and American scholarship has proceeded in the wrong direction owing to a 
tendency to play down the seriousness of peasant unrest in the sixteenth century. 

Professor Semeonov emphasizes the fact that eviction was a forcible process, 
even when it took place under legal forms. Tudor governments opposed de- 
populating enclosure primarily for military reasons, as witness their special 
concern for the Isle of Wight and the preambles to the anti-enclosure statutes 
themselves. Occasionally they tried to check the development of capitalist 
farming (e.g. Act of 1534 against engrossing farms and the Enclosure Commission 
of 1549), but the Tudor monarchy depended on the support of the enclosing 
class and found it difficult to persuade enclosing landlords that their individual 
profit should be subordinated to the needs of the landed class as a whole. In fact 
the rapid dispersal of monastic lands accelerated the process. 

This ambiguity in the position of the monarchy Professor Semeonov sees 
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reflected in the attitude of the Courts of the Star Chamber and of Requests. 
They did not set out to ‘protect’ the peasantry or to promote social justice; they 
mediated between landlord and tenant in order to prevent opposition to en- 
closure bursting out into revolt. They persuaded enclosers to make concessions, 
sometimes significant, sometimes trifling, in return for supporting them with the 
power of the state if ever opposition to enclosure took violent forms. Professor 
Semeonov draws on A. N. Savine’s work, The English Village in the Age of the Tudors, 
unfortunately not translated into English, to support his conclusion that the 
Prerogative Courts gave uncertain protection to copyholders. 

Professor Semeonov’s fourth chapter contains some interesting tables drawn 
from the material in Leadam’s Domesday of Inclosures. He analyses the social 
status of enclosers and evicted in a number of counties. In six midland counties 
half of the 585 of these recorded enclosers were lords of manors (203 lay, 90 
ecclesiastical) ; they accounted for 61°% of the recorded enclosed acreage; 153 
enclosers (27°) were farmers or lessees enclosing 26:4.°% of the land. Freeholders 
and copyholders (139 or 23-6%) enclosed between them 12°4% of the land. In 
the eastern counties and the north there were fewer enclosers, but lords of manors 
played an even more preponderant role. From his analysis of the evicted 
Professor Semeonov arrives at the not very startling conclusion that the vast 
majority were small men, holding ten acres or less. 

Turning to the revolts of 1536 and 1549 Professor Semeonov argues that previous 
historians have tended to overemphasize their religious elements and to take 
insufficient account of the part played by agrarian problems. Different religious 
ideologies were accompanied by similar economic and social demands. Professor 
Semeonov analyses in some detail economic conditions in the areas of revolt, the 
course of the various revolts, and the demands put forward in them. In 1536 and 
in the south-west in 1549 the revolts were led by the local gentry, who had their 
own reasons for opposing the centralization of the new monarchy; but there was 
deep divergence of interest between the gentry and the mass of the peasantry, on 
which Henry VIII and Protector Somerset were able to play, alternately bribing 
the leaders and frightening them with the spectre of a Jacquerie. Some of 
Professor Semeonov’s most interesting pages give evidence for extremely radical 
rank and file demands among the peasantry in both revolts, which anticipated, 
as he suggests, those of the Levellers in the next century. 

In Norfolk, one of the counties in which capitalism had advanced furthest, 
both in industry and agriculture, conditions were very different. Here the revolt 
was more like a dress rehearsal for 1640-9. In some respects the religious demands 
of the rebels anticipated those of the later sectaries. But again there were differ- 
ences of interest between the small squires and substantial yeomen who led the 
revolt and the mass of the peasantry and artisans, whose demands Professor 
Semeonov compares with those of the German Peasants’ Revolt of 1525 and with 
those of the Levellers and Diggers. The rural and urban bourgeoisie was still 
afraid of its peasant allies: hence the waverings of the leadership, including Ket 
himself. The city fathers of Norwich eagerly awaited the German mercenaries 
from London who would restore them to their privileged position. A century 
later there was no such hesitation among the East Anglian gentry who led the 
New Model Army. Almost exactly a hundred years after Ket’s nerve failed him 
at the decisive moment Cromwell wrote derisively of ‘this fear of the Levellers 
(of whom there is no fear) that they would destroy nobility’; and his con- 
fidence was justified by the event. CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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SIR THOMAS GRESHAM 


RayMonp DE Roover. Gresham on Foreign Exchange: an essay on early English 
mercantilism, with the text of Sir Thomas Gresham’s memorandum for the under- 
standing of the exchange. (Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 1949). Pp. xx+348. 48s.) 


The publisher’s price at Cambridge, Mass., is $6.00. Whoever may have been 
the author of the eighteen pages of notes on the understanding of the exchange, 
now printed by Professor de Roover for the first time, he would have found some- 
thing topical and rather to his fancy in the words typed on the reviewer’s slip 
with Mr Cumberlege’s compliments: ‘Owing to the devaluation of the pound it 
has been necessary to make the price of this book 48s. net.’ 

The memorandum in question is printed from a MS. in the Kress Library in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. It easily dates itself at 
about 1559 by its references to mint affairs and the situation in the bill market 
as well as political events. But there is no direct evidence of authorship. Mr de 
Roover has used what is clearly a contemporary transcript of a missing original, 
which also lies behind another copy (S.P.D. Eliz., cvi, no. 6) in the Public Record 
Office. The original must have been one of the first essays in economic statecraft 
to use the famous but, as Customs history has proved, quite useless, analysis of 
imports and exports in the twenty-eighth year of Edward III which was carried 
out in the Exchequer about the middle of the sixteenth century, and to which 
later pamphleteers like Misselden were much indebted. 

Mr de Roover, with his wife, is already an established authority on the history 
of commercial usage in Italy and the Low Countries in the Reformation period, 
and he has made himself a specialist on bill-of-exchange technique. He has 
taken some trouble to collate the MSS., to establish their provenance and to 
relate them to the economic controversies of their time. Indeed, he has gone far 
beyond this, for the main part of this elegant book is a long and curiously con- 
structed treatise on the theory of international trade in relation to the mechanism 
of exchange throughout the sixteenth century and most of that which follows it. 

Whether the document really brings anything that is new or even very in- 
teresting to modify the composite picture, which we owe to Ehrenberg, Unwin, 
Tawney, Fisher and other scholars, of the young Elizabeth’s government’s attempt 
to solve the linked problems created by currency irregularities and the reduced 
earnings of English manufactured exports is a question which the present re- 
viewer finds difficult to answer. The memorandum—really no more than a 
collection of notes on currency parities and other exchange matters—is written 
by someone who is without question extremely knowledgeable on the technical 
detail of his subject, although, as Mr de Roover remarks, the author does not 
feel disposed to tell a plain tale, preferring rather to maintain an air of mystery 
and to hint at monstrous naughtiness and malice among the financial potentates 
in the continental marts in a style which has some of the menacing absurdity of 
the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. It is this unwillingness of the author to translate 
his meaning into common terms that takes away from the document’s value. 
However, though by no means a clear guide to policy, it is not without positive 
proposals. And it is mainly, I think, the partiality evinced by the anonymous 
writer towards two financial devices for correcting unfavourable movements in 

* For the significance of this inquiry into the fourteenth-century balance of trade, see 


A. Beardwood in this Review, vol. 11, no. 2, pp. 235 ff. and L. Stone, ibid. (and ser.), vol. m, 
no. I, p. 32. 
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the Netherlands’ exchange with England, already known to be part of Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s policy, that has persuaded Mr de Roover that in Gresham 
he has found the author. One of these was a scheme for employing a loan coaxed 
from the English cloth shippers at fair time in Antwerp to pay off maturing 
Crown debts there; the other was the creation (proposed but never realized) of 
a permanent exchange equalization fund to be employed judiciously by the royal 
factor in the international market at critical times to bolster sterling. Although 
the style and content of the document do little credit to Gresham and these ideas 
were no doubt in the air, he cannot lightly be dismissed as a candidate. ‘In 1559 
there was not a single Englishman except Gresham who had any extensive know- 
ledge of the intricacies of the exchange business’ (p. 17). The much better known 
report of the commission on the exchanges in 1564 was not, Mr de Roover 
believes (evidently on grounds of style), from Gresham’s rude pen, but probably 
“was written by a member of the Commission who was himself a clever analyst 
of economic problems’ (p. 192). One has only to compare the two memoranda 
to appreciate the difference in competence. It may still be questioned whether 
five years or so earlier Gresham actually had a monopoly of expertise. The 
transition from the editor’s cautious acceptance of Gresham as the ‘presumable 
author’ to positive certainty does not occur in the print before us, and we are 
offered nothing much but circumstantial evidence. It is characteristic that here 
as elsewhere in this book Mr de Roover shows the liveliest confidence in the 
strength of his own judgement as well as, in most matters, an ill-concealed 
contempt for the wretched fumblings of predecessors and coevals in the same 
field. Even with the strongest ‘hunch’ to support their inclination, most people 
would have lacked the assurance to put Gresham’s name on the title-page or his 
gilded grasshopper on the cover. 

Mr de Roover has brought together for comment and disposal a wide range 
of opinions and dogmatic utterances on the theory of international trade culled 
from early English and continental sources. Incidentally one or two good things 
have come out of the collection of Ellesmere MSS. stored at Pasadena. For 
example, there is some fresh and amusing light on that tiresome but redoubtable 
and influential eccentric Gerard de Malynes, whose bitter hostility towards 
merchant bankers is now explained by Mr de Roover as due to his imprisonment 
in the Fleet for debt following the withholding of large sums claimed by him 
from Horatio Pallavicino and others. 

To what sum of organized knowledge all these matters add up it is not too 
easy to say. There is no doubt that scholars have been put in the editor’s debt by 
the ingenuity with which he had been able to dovetail facts, as demonstrated in 
his own experience among bankers’ correspondence, on the one hand into the 
claims and fancies of sixteenth-century economic pamphleteers on the other; 
and for a number of shrewd observations, such as that protection was never 
a serious consideration in sixteenth-century controversy; that the practice of 
dry exchange involved merely the fiction of international correspondence and 
had no influence on market rates between national currencies; or that the 
original contributions to financial history of the great plagiarist Postlethwaite 
have been neglected. 

Yet one is conscious of a certain aridity in the atmosphere which surrounds 
these discussions. Like those used in the notes attributed to Gresham, the editor’s 
terms of reference are formed and limited by the structure of monetary inter- 
course, a structure which might moreover with convenience have been discussed 
in a more sophisticated vocabulary. It is correct enough to hold that there is 
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a technical distinction between the sale of a bill by one merchant to another 
and the discounting of a bill (a transaction which Mr de Roover asserts never 
occurred in the sixteenth century) in similar circumstances, and it is quite true 
that in the history of commercial jurisprudence such a distinction is important. 
To the economic historian there is not a world of difference between the two 
things, and one could have wished for some discussion of the later change from 
one practice to the other in more realistic, i.e. more functional, terms.’ Because 
accounts were kept not in angels but in pounds, shillings and pence, it is argued 
that England was not on a bimetallic standard, but on a silver standard, 
even though gold pieces were legally current to any amount at an authorized 
rating. I am quite sure that Mr de Roover is not going out of his way to be 
provocative, but really does mean something sensible which a lawyer could 
understand; but to argue that silver is the monometallic standard just because 
the silver penny, whatever its weight and fineness, always is a penny, whilst 
a gold coin, because it has a fancy name and a price which can be raised by 
proclamation, is no part of the monetary standard does not make sense to the 
economist; and it makes nonsense of Mr de Roover’s own explanation of the 
common practice of making private profits by withdrawing undervalued coins 
for melting, etc. 

The same sort of criticism might be made of the use of the expression ‘terms 
of trade’, sometimes introduced as a concept brought in aid, not perhaps very 
effectively, of the discussion of the balance of payments, yet rather as a reflection 
of exchange disequilibrium than as the positive expression of changes in taste 
or fiscal impediments. 

The task of elucidating and expounding the meaning of pamphleteers who 
were writing on foreign trade in what was virtually a different language from 
our own is always a severe one; but it is surely better to introduce accurately 
precise terms which are understood by the modern reader—terms like compara- 
tive cost and flexibility of demand, both indispensable in the history of inter- 
national trade*—than to write in the diffuse pidgin Economics so popular with 
economic historians, which in its circumlocutions is almost as heavy a strain on 
the modern reader as the oddities of expression in some of the texts themselves. 

These remarks, though critical, are not meant to decry the admirable patience 
displayed by Mr de Roover in anatomising the economic debates of the early 
modern age. The book will certainly stimulate further thought. Two questions 
which still bother me are these. First, how far were gold and silver coins equally 
valid in the settlement of international accounts—or did sixteenth-century 
contracts normally presuppose obligation to pay in one or the other? Secondly, 
why is it commonly said that the considerable upward trend in English com- 
modity prices during the reign of Elizabeth, in the years following the stabili- 
zation of the currency, was occasioned by the influx of American bullion, when 
much if not most of the evidence for the period goes to show that the balance of 
payments with abroad was unfavourable? 


A. V. Jupe 
King’s College, London dunn 


: 1 It is, however, remarked (p, 105) that bills become negotiable and discountable cred 
instruments in the seventeenth century as the result of the introduction of inland bills. 

; Cf. the satisfactory way in which Dr Wu (Chi-Yuen) proceeds to discuss Malynes 
repeat Mun, etc. in modern economic terms in his Outline of International Price Theories 
1939). 
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THE HOUSE OF BARING 


Raupu W. Hipy. The House of Baring in American Trade and Finance. (Harvard 
Studies in Business History, x1v, Harvard University Press. Pp. 631. £3. 105. 
net.) 


It would be difficult to name any family that has influenced the economic life of 
Europe and America more profoundly than the Barings. The story opens with 
the migration of the youthful Johann Baring from Bremen to Exeter in 1717. 
The business he set up there for the merchanting of serges gave rise, in 1763, to 
a commission house in London; and out of this sprang the great concern which, 
during the war with Napoleon, acted as loan contractor to the British govern- 
ment, made vast remittances to the Allies, and (with the assent of Pitt) helped 
to transport Mexican gold and silver through the British blockade to the French. 
At the end of hostilities it might well have appeared that the future of the House 
of Baring would be in the field of public finance. But within a few years Nathan 
Rothschild had become the principal agent of the Treasuries of Europe, and 
Alexander Baring had turned his energies to trans-Atlantic trade and the export of 
capital from Britain to the United States and Canada. It is the North American 
phase of the career of the Barings, from the early twenties to the eve of the Civil 
War, that forms the theme of Dr Hidy’s scholarly study: the later and less 
fortunate association with Latin America and Russia falls outside its scope. 

The Barings usually described themselves as ‘import and export commission 
merchants’. Their chief concern was to buy and sell merchandise, securities, 
bullion and bills of exchange on behalf of clients at home and abroad. They gave 
credits to traders, bankers, and governments overseas, accepted bills of exchange, 
and found purchasers for the bonds of American states and public utilities. But 
if the chief source of their income consisted of commissions, they increased their 
gains by operating also on their own account in both commodities and securities. 
They owned ironworks which provided material for some of the leading 
American railroads, had an interest in shipping, and helped to transfer labour 
(mainly German peasants) no less than capital from the Old World to the New. 
It was possibly the widespread nature of their activities that gave stability to 
their House. But some part of the success must be attributed to the policy shaped 
by Alexander Baring and pursued consistently by his successors, Thomas Baring, 
Joshua Bates and Humphrey Mildmay. 

The maxims men of affairs lay down for their own guidance and that of their 
sons are rarely more than platitudes. When Alexander Baring declared that ‘by 
being too liberal we lose our money and not being sufficiently liberal we lose our 
business’ he was enunciating a truism. When he told his young partners that 
‘it is more profitable for you to have with the world a reputation for caution 
rather than for enterprise’ he was making a statement from which few merchant 
bankers would have dissented. What distinguished the Barings from others was 
their moral courage and the high value they attached to liquidity. Specific rules 
of conduct were laid down. No shares or bonds were to be offered to clients if 
they were such as the partners themselves would have been unwilling to buy. 
Bills received must never be discounted but held till they matured. Credits must 
never be allowed to exceed the capital of the borrower, and must never be granted 
on promissory notes alone. No facilities must be extended to a foreign house 
which had any other agent in London. An elaborate record was kept of the 
credit-worthiness of all with whom they had dealings. The Barings never went 
out of their way to solicit business. They never advertised, and they rarely 
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stooped to contradict a rumour, however malicious, about their own conduct 
of affairs. 

The story as it is unfolded month by month throws much new light on the 
business cycles of the period. If No. 8 Bishopsgate was at the centre of the 
economic system, the operations set on foot there extended to the periphery. 
Dr Hidy does not seek to determine whether the impulse to expansion came from 
London or from overseas, or whether it was investors or producers who were re- 
sponsible for the recurrent crises; but his book abounds with illustrations of the 
interplay of the two factors. On the whole the House of Baring suffered small 
losses. Since it took little part in investment in South America it came through 
the panic of 1825-6 unscathed. It was cautious in expanding credits in the early 
thirties and so, unlike the other great Anglo-American houses, had no need to 
call on the Bank of England for aid in 1837. In the forties several of the states of 
the Union defaulted; feeling in the City ran high, and (we owe the story to the 
researches of Mrs Muriel Hidy) George Peabody was refused admission to the 
Reform Club for no other reason than that he belonged to a nation that did not 
pay its debts. The Barings counselled moderation in England, and, departing for 
once from their code, gave financial support to the propaganda for resumption 
in America. In the early fifties they began for the first time to deal extensively 
in American railway securities, but escaped, as by a miracle, the crash of 1857; 
and well before the sound of marching feet could be heard in America in 1861 
they had transferred their energies to Canada, Europe and the Far East. 

Such, in brief summary, is the story told by Dr Hidy. At the time when he was 
making his investigations the threat of war had led the House of Baring to transfer 
its English records to a place of safety. Had these been available he would have 
been able to reveal more fully the effect on profits of the fluctuations of economic 
activity in America. He would, moreover, no doubt, have given a more detailed 
account of the consequences of the currency changes of 1834 and the instability 
of exchange rates in the forties. As it was, he was forced to rely on the corre- 
spondence of the firm preserved in the Public Archives in Canada and on other 
material in the United States. Nevertheless, more than 130 pages of closely 
printed notes bear witness to the range of the investigation and the meticulous 
care with which it was pursued. Only one tiny error has been detected: in a future 
edition Dr Hidy might substitute ‘Lancashire’ for ‘the Midlands’ in a sentence, 
on p. 436, relating to the English cotton industry. The book is not easy going but 
the reader is amply repaid. It will be a major source for that systematic study of 
the trade cycle which (in spite of the work of Professor Rostow) is still a crying 
need of those who have to teach the economic history of the nineteenth century 
at an adult level. 

London School of Economics ty Sani 
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Select XVI Century Causes in Tithe from the York Diocesan Registry. Edited by 
J. S. Purvis. (Published as volume cxiv of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society’s Record Series. 1949.) These Cause Papers from the Consistory Court 
of the Archbishop of York relate to forty-one cases of disputed tithe, ranging from 
1524 to 1598. Since the originals are voluminous and repetitive, they have been 
printed in abbreviated form, and sometimes in abstracts. They have been care- 
fully edited, with a concise introduction and explanatory notes, and thoroughly 
indexed. Their chief interest lies in the miscellaneous information they afford on 
the management of tithe, and incidentally on agriculture and everyday life in 
the diocese of York in the sixteenth century. Predial tithes seem to have been 
usually collected in kind, though monetary compositions, temporary and per- 
manent, are mentioned more frequently as the century proceeds. Impropriators, 
as is to be expected, seem to have usually leased their tithes. An incumbent 
might do the same; and when he did, it sometimes looks as if his lease was his 
only link with his parish. What are we to think of the pastoral duty of the Vicar 
of Gargrave, who in 1549 leased his tithes, his parsonage house and even the 
offerings of his parishioners, and covenanted with the farmer to find the stipend 
of a priest to serve his cure? Information on agricultural methods often emerged in 
the course of a suit. At Guiseley, for instance, in 1562, a dispute arose concerning 
tithe of a new enclosure from Rawden Moor; and the parties described how 
Michael Rawden had improved the moorland by digging up and carrying away 
stones, and stubbing, digging up and burning the heath on the ground; how the 
enclosure had been divided among all the inhabitants; and how ‘the enclosed 
ground is now become and made an indifferent fertile ground and hath borne corn 
indifferent good’. Probably the most considerable and valuable body of informa- 
tion is that which concerns the rural economy of religious houses on the eve of the 
Dissolution. Here the details might be very material to a question of tithe. While 
the monasteries stood, the right of their lands to exemption from tithe might turn 
on whether the lands were in effective monastic occupation, or whether they were 
let to farm. So, in an action for tithe brought by the Vicar of Masham and 
Kirkby Malsert in 1524, the terms of a lease made by Fountains Abbey in 1500 
appeared in evidence: the Abbot and Convent had demised to one John Man 
and his son their grange of Bramley, for a farm payable partly in money and 
partly in young stock, cheese and butter, and on condition of keeping twenty- 
nine cows and heifers from the Abbey store at the farmers’ own costs. Nor did 
such particulars cease to be of legal moment when the monasteries were gone; 
for their successors in title might still be able to secure exemption if they could 
prove that their lands were in monastic occupation at the time of the Dissolution. 
Far into Elizabeth’s reign, therefore, and even after she was dead, owners of 
former monastic lands were seeking out octogenarians, nonagenarians and even 
centenarians, former monks, former nuns, former monastic servants, to tell what 
they remembered of the old monastic days. Thus, as late as 1598, the court was 
told how, before the Dissolution, cattle and sheep used to be driven every May 
Day from Fountains Abbey to Fountains Fell near Pen-y-ghent, five-and-twenty 
miles away in the Pennines; how they remained there all summer, and were 
driven back to the Abbey at Michaelmas. Like those who built the walls of 
Jerusalem, every man on Fountains Fell had gone armed to his work. After 
sixty years, the old men of Kirkby Malhamdale remembered how they had seen 
the Abbey herdsmen milking in Fornagill ground, ‘laying their swords and 
bucklers by them whilst they milked the kine’. Joun SALTMARSH 
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Major Greenwoop. Medical Statistics from Graunt to Farr. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1948. 65.) John Graunt (1620) and William Petty (1623) 
were the pioneers not only of medical statistics and vital statistics but of the 
numerical method as applied to the phenomena of human society. The late 
Professor Major Greenwood, in the four Fitzpatrick lectures here reprinted to 
make a book, deals with the early history of medical and social statistics, in the 
course of which he has occasion to comment on the lives and work of Graunt and 
Petty, Halley, Gregory King, Richard Price and many others, bringing the story 
down to the nineteenth century and William Farr. Professor Greenwood s 
object was to trace the growth in England of that part of statistical science which 
is of interest to students of medicine or public health. In this he succeeds, and 
in doing so manages to communicate to the reader his enthusiasm for the subject 
and his sympathies with these early pioneers who had so few figures to play with 
and so much guessing to do. Between 1662, when Graunt’s classic was published 
(Observations upon the Bills of Mortality), and 1837, when Farr’s great essay on vital 
statistics appeared in McCulloch’s Statistical Account of the British Empire, the 
progress of official statistics had been slow. But there had been, as Professor 
Greenwood so gracefully demonstrates, sufficient progress to enable Farr, when 
he was appointed to the General Register Office, to create the best official vital 


statistics of the world. RicHARD M. Tirmuss 
London 


E. M. Linx. The Emancipation of the Austrian Peasant 1740-1798. (No. 844 in 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University. New York. Columbia University Press and 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1949. 16s.) This is a useful piece of spade-work in a field 
too often neglected by English-speaking historians. Dr Link has made herself 
familiar with the writings of the classical historians of Austria’s constitutional 
development such as Beidtel, Huber, Beer and Srbik. She has also worked on 
eighteenth-century pamphlets, memoirs and works on political economy and on 
printed collections of laws and official documents. From this mass of material 
she has sifted enough information to provide a convincing picture of the peasantry 
at the accession of Maria Theresa, of the agrarian reforms attempted by Maria 
Theresa and by Joseph II and of the aftermath. If the finished work still gives 
the impression of being a dissertation submitted for a doctorate rather than 
a book written with the authority of a scholar who has completely mastered all 
the available original material, it is not the fault of Dr Link that it is almost 
impossibly difficult for an American scholar to work among Austrian archives. 
A great deal needs to be done to make available to English students the work 
in economic and institutional history which has been done by Austrian historians 
in the last fifty years. Too much history of Central and Eastern Europe is still 
studied in terms of diplomacy. If English students’ knowledge of Austrian history 
is to be brought up to the standard of their knowledge of French or Dutch 
history, a great deal of work on institutions, political ideas and economic con- 
ditions will have to be done. Dr Link’s book is a small, rather hesitant step, but 
it is emphatically in the right direction. 


i J. Linpsay 
Girton College, Cambridge 


Haroip W. Brace (Ed.) The First Minute Book of the Gainsborough Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, 1669-1719. (Vol. 1 (1949). Published as volume 40 of the 
Lincoln Record Society.) This second volume of the early Gainsborough 
Monthly Meeting Minutes reveals the changes which the Act of Toleration of 
1689 brought to the Quakers. The Society of Friends was now enabled to build 
and maintain Meeting Houses of its own where members could gather for 
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worship and the conduct of church affairs. Questions of discipline and the 
oversight of the behaviour of individual Friends are now the chief matters of 
concern; we hear comparatively little in these pages of the desire to travel ‘in 
the ministry’ or to share with others the discovery of the spiritual treasures 
which the first generation of Friends believed had been revealed to them. In 
short, we see here a movement crystallizing into an organization, but one which 
is both strong enough and flexible enough to endure with little change through 
the next three centuries, giving form and coherence to the earlier vision and 
enthusiasm. The care for needy members, for widows and for orphans is main- 
tained; in fact so outstanding is this feature of the Society’s practice that the 
editor suggests some may have been tempted to seek membership for the sake 
of the social security thus to be found. The testing fires of persecution were 
largely burnt out; the chief trouble which Friends encountered was in their 
refusal to pay tithes, resulting in distraint on their goods, while the monthly and 
quarterly meetings shouldered the burden of assisting those who suffered under 
this duress. Some, however, were imprisoned for their stubborn refusal to com- 
promise. But by far the greater number of minutes refer to questions of personal 
behaviour, and admonitions of those who display a ‘disorderly carriage and dress’ 
or marry ‘a man out of the Truth’ or lapse into debt or drunkenness. A keen 
sense of social responsibility is evinced in the demand of the Monthly Meeting 
that John Odlin, who had incurred heavy debts, should recover what was owing 
to him and sell all his estate if necessary to satisfy his creditors; the second and 
third generation of the ‘Friends of Truth’ were still exercising meticulous care 
in building up a new standard of business and personal morality. The volume 
is again very ably edited by Harold W. Brace, but it will probably be 
of interest primarily to Friends in seeing the problems with which the early 
organized community was wrestling and the attitude in which they faced their 
difficulties. 

RICHENDA SCOTT 


W. B. Crump. Huddersfield Highways down the Ages. (Huddersfield, Tolson 
Museum Handbook, xm. 1949. 6s.) In the industrial Pennines the needs of the 
sixteenth century created roads in an upland area which had known little else 
than tracks since Roman times. In the eighteenth century further pressure of 
needs evoked roads more fitted to carry heavy raw materials, heavy finished 
goods and heavy loads of travellers. And this was in an area where the natural 
waterways could only be canalized to the fringe of industrialization: farther in 
the hills they were admirably muscular in their mill-races, but ill-fitted to serve 
as tamed carriers of goods across the moors. Mr Crump’s book links the geo- 
graphy of the Huddersfield roads firmly to their economics. It exercises admi- 
rable self-restraint in charting an area of study and sticking to it, and is by no means 
parochial in its treatment of the theme. When an economic history of northern 
England comes to be written it will be based on such solid monographic founda- 
tions as this. The book takes the roads which converge on Huddersfield and 
carefully works out their archaeology. Using both documents and field-work, 
these roads are assigned by Mr Crump to their authors, whether a monastic 
traveller, a pack-horse clothier or Blind Jack of Knaresborough. The book is at 
its best in this work of definition and mapping, and it is a pity that only two of 
the roads are detailed in map form: the others are described verbally and care- 
fully, but the non-Huddersfield reader will have to be warned that he needs an 
Ordnance map to appreciate the text here. The end-papers are from maps of 
1720 and 1771-2, but, admirable as it is to have them, they do not help the 
reader to locate small places in a text which—in more senses than one—always 
has its feet planted firmly on the ground. Indeed one of the best compliments I 
can pay the book is that it makes an insistent call to take a map and go out and 
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see for myself. In points of accuracy the text is very satisfactory, although there 
is an odd transposition of west for east at p. 84. This reviewer prefers folding maps 
to be inserted in the text at a point where it is not necessary to turn back to 
refer to them. The photographs and line-blocks are good and pertinent, although 
an air of provincial museumdom lurks around the ‘framed’ blocks and the 
rather overcrowded pages of print. In this way the progressive Huddersfield 
Museum which publishes the book does both itself and Mr Crump an injustice. 
There is no index. 

M. W. BERESFORD 
University of Leeds 


AncEL Rucaina. Geldtypen und Geldordnungen. With a preface by Prof. OswaLp 
v. NELL-BRrEUNING, S.J. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1949. DM. 18.00.) The 
author approaches monetary theory from a refreshingly original angle. He seeks 
to ascertain the operation of various types of monetary systems in various types 
of economic systems and political systems. He associates ‘natural’ money (i.e. 
money with full intrinsic value) with free democratic political system and with 
uncontrolled economy, and ‘artificial money’ (substantially identical with 
fiduciary money) with a totalitarian political and economic system. He re- 
cognizes, however, several intermediate stages between the two extremes. 
Dr Rugina departs also from the practice adopted by the overwhelming majority 
of monetary theorists who base their conclusions almost entirely on modern 
monetary experience. His theory rests on much broader historical foundations. 
The examples he quotes range from early Babylonia and Egypt till our days; 
they extend over currency systems of contemporary or recent primitive com- 
munities. Students of monetary history have little to learn from his historical 
material, though the use he makes of it is decidedly instructive. It is a pity that 
Dr Rugina’s historical references contain a number of erroneous facts. The 
author says that grain money was used in Egypt before her conquest by Alexander 
the Great (p. 22). In reality we only have evidence of the monetary use of grain 
under the Ptolemies and under Roman rule. Another misstatement of a similar 
kind is that, following on the debasement of Roman coinage during the second, 
third and fourth centuries a.p., cattle was adopted as the standard of value by 
the citizens of the Roman Empire (p. 29). In fact, in Rome and in the western 
provinces gold by weight became the standard of value, while eastern provinces 
such as Egypt reverted to the use of grain or wine as money of account. Cattle 
was in monetary use in Rome, but only during the earliest period. Even its 
limited monetary use for the purpose of fixing fines came to an end in the fifth 
century B.c. Dr Rugina refers to this early monetary use of cattle in a footnote 
(p. 334) but does not go beyond considering it ‘probable’, while he is quite 
positive about the existence of that primitive practice during a much more 
advanced period. Yet there is documentary evidence for the monetary use of 
cattle in early Rome while no such evidence is known to exist for the period of 
decline. The author is also mistaken in stating that the Incas had used coins 
before the Spanish conquest (p. 88). Practically all authorities agree that the 
Inca Empire was a moneyless society, and, even though some early authors 
suggest the existence of some forms of commodity-currencies, there has been no 
suggestion by any historian of the existence of coins in Peru until after the 
Spanish conquest. It seems that Dr Rugina confused the Incas with the Aztecs, 
as in the same passage he refers to a treasury building in Central Mexico. Such 
errors do not of course affect the validity of the theoretical arguments. Never- 


theless, it is to be hoped that the author will check carefully his historical material 
when revising his book for a new edition. 


Pau E1nzic 
London 
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D. H. Maccrecor. Economic Thought and Policy. (Home University Library.) 
(Oxford University Press. 1949. 55.) Professor Macgregor’s book is intended to 
supplement his Evolution of Industry, published in the same series. It deals with 
selected topics in economic thought and shows how the discussion of economists 
has been reflected in policy. There is nowhere in the book any systematic account 
of how economic policy is or has been made, or how, either directly or indirectly, 
economists have influenced it., Professor Macgregor chooses rather, within his 
very limited space, to discuss a few central problems. He begins with an account 
of ‘supply and scarcity’ and makes a tentative assessment of Malthus and 
Malthusianism in the light of modern knowledge. Chapter 1 on the representa- 
tion of supply is a curious and difficult sortie into problems of imperfect competition. 
The middle chapters of the book on the latsser-faire doctrine and effectual demand 
and employment are by far the most stimulating in the book. The case for dis- 
carding the phrase lazsser-faire in serious accounts of nineteenth-century economic 
history becomes all the stronger. ‘Effectual demand’, as Professor Macgregor 
always chooses to call it until he gets into Chapter v (he also prefers the term ‘law 
of diminishing return’), is tracked back to the Napoleonic Wars, and Robert 
Southey and Joan Robinson are compared on the building of towers of Babel. 
The last two chapters on Democratic Socialism and the economic aspects of war 
are less successful. It would have been interesting to have had Professor Macgregor 
as a guide through the literature of the three spending policies (‘the Lloyd George 
pamphleteers, the Webb school and the Beveridge plan’), merely mentioned at 
the foot of p. 128. The unity of this survey comes less from the ordering of the 
material or the development of the theme than from the personal standpoint of 
Professor Macgregor himself. The book is a task of reconciliation between old and 
new. The author will not have it that the moderns are modern or that the classical 
economists, including J. B. Say, ever said the things which, for the sake of an 
artificial contrast, are attributed to them. ‘In fact the main alternative ideas of 
economic progress have been so long in the field that we can hardly go forward 
on any side of policy without going back to some previous idea.’ It isin his ferreting 
out of ‘previous ideas’, many of them surprise ones, that Professor Macgregor 
excels. ‘Who now would know that “‘an Englishman’s home is his castle” was 
first said in a Commons debate on the cider duties, in the eighteenth century?’ 
In the middle of his search for reconciliation, the author leaves no doubt as to 
where he stands himself. ‘It will be plain that I have still some attachment to 
earlier economic ideas, and to the conjecture of economic freedom which both 
made and was made by them.’ 


Asa Briccs 
Worcester College, Oxford. 
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